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CHAPTER XLI.—THE PRIORY IN 


Tne old Judge was very sad after 
Lucy’s departure from the Priory. 
While she lived there they had not 
seen much of each other, it is true. 
They met at meal times, and now 
and then Sir William would send up 
the housekeeper to announce a visit 
from him; but there is a sense of 
companionship in the conscious- 
ness that under the same roof with 
you dwells one upon whose affection 
you can draw—whose sympathy will 
be with you in your hour of need; 
and this the old man now felt to be 
wanting ; and he wandered restless- 
ly about the house and the garden, 
tenacious te see-that nothing she 
liked or loved was threatened with 
any change, and repeating to all that 
she must find everything as she left 
it when she came back again. 

Sewell had been recalled to the 
country by the illness of his child, 
and they were not expected at the 
Priory for at least a week or two 
longer. Haire had gone on circuit, 
and even Beattie the Judge only 
saw hurriedly and at long intervals. 


VOL. XCIX.—NO. DCVI. 


ITS DESERTION. 


With Lady Lendrick he had just: 
had a most angry correspondence, 
ending in one of those estrange- 
ments which, had they been nations. 
instead of individuals, would have- 
been marked by the recall of their 
several envoys, but which they were- 
satisfied to signalise by an order at 
the Priory gate-lodge not to admit 
her ladyship’s carriage, and an equal- 
y determined command at Merrion 

quare for the porter to take in no 
letters that came from the Chief’ 
Baron. ‘ 

Lest the world should connect: 
this breach with any interest in my 
story, I may as well declare at once- 
the incident had no possible bear- 
ing upon it. It was a little episode. 
entirely self-contained, and consist- 
ed in Lady Lendrick having taken, 
advantage of Sir William’s illness. 
and confinement to house to send 
for and use his carriage-horses—g 
liberty which he resented by a most: 
furious letter, to which the rejoin- 
der begat another infinitely more 
sarcastic—the correspondence end- 
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ing by a printed notice which her 
ladyship received in an _ envelope, 
that the Chief Baron’s horses would 
be sold on the ensuing Saturday at 
Dycer’s to the highest bidder, his 
lordship having no further use for 
them. 

Let me own that the old Judge 
was sincerely sorry when this inci- 
dent was concluded. So long as the 
contest lasted, while he was _ pen- 
ning his epistle or waiting for the 
reply, his excitement rallied and 
sustained him. He used to sit after 
the despatch of one of his cutting 
letters calculating with himself the 
terror and consternation it pro- 
duced, just as the captain of a fri- 
gate might have waited with eager 
expectancy that the smoke might 
drift away and show him the shat- 
tered spars or the yawning bul- 
warks of his enemy. But when his 
last missive was returned unopened, 
and the messenger reported that the 
doctor’s carriage was at her lady- 
ship’s door as he came away, the 
Judge collapsed at once, and all the 
dreariness of his deserted condition 
closed in upon him. 

Till Sewell returned to town, 
Sir William resolved not to proceed 
farther with respect to the registrar- 
ship. His plan, long determined up- 
on, was to induct him into the office, 
administer the oaths, and leave 
him to the discharge of the duties. 
The scandal of displacing an official 
would, he deemed, be too great a 
hazard for any Government to risk. 
At all events, if such a conflict 
came, it would be a great battle, 
and with the nation for specta- 
tors. 

“The country shall ring with it,” 
was the phrase he kept repeating 
over and over as he strolled through 
his neglected garden or his leafy 
‘shrubberies; but as he plodded 
along, alone and in silence, the 
dreary conviction would sometimes 
shoot across his mind that he had 
run his race, and that the world 
had wellnigh forgotten him. “In 
a few days more,” sighed he out, 
‘it will be over, and I shall be 
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chronicled as the last of them.” 
And for a moment it would rally 
him to recall the glorious names with 
which he claimed companionship, 
and compare them—with what dis- 
paragement!—with the celebrities 
of the time. " 

It was strange how bright the 
lamp of intellect would shine out 
as the wick was fast sinking in the 
socket. His memory would revive 
some stormy scene in the House, 
some violent altercation at the 
Bar, and all the fiery eloquence 
of passion would recur to him, 
stirring his heart and warming his 
blood, till he half-forgot his years, 
and stood forth, with head erect 
and swelling chest, strong with a 
sense of power and a whole soul- 
ful of ambition. 

“Beattie would not let me take 
my Circuit,” would he say. “I 
wish he saw me to-day. Decaying 
powers! I would tell them that 
the Coliseum is grander in its 
ruin than all the stuccoed plaster- 
ing in its trim propriety. Had he 
suffered me to go, the grand jury 
would have heard a charge such as 
men’s ears have not listened to 
since Avonmore! Avonmore! what 
am I saying ?—Yelverton had not 
half my law, nor a tenth part of 
my eloquence.” 

In his self-exaltation he began 
to investigate whether he was 
greater as an advocate or as prose- 
cutor. How difficult to decide! 
After all, it was in the balance of 
the powers thus displayed that he 
was great as a judge. He recalled 
the opinions of the press when he 
was raised to the bench, and tri- 
umphantly asked aloud, had he 
not justified every hope and con- 
tradicted every fear that was enter- 
tained of him? “Has my learning 
made me intolerant or my brilliancy 
led me into impatience? Has the 
sense of superiority that I possess 
rendered me less conciliatory? Has 
my “impetuous genius ”"—how fond 
they were of that phrase !—carried 
me away into boundless indiscre- 
tions ? and have I, as one critic said, ° 
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so concentrated the attention of 
the jury on myself that the evi- 
dence went for nothing and the 
charge was everything ?”’ 

It was strange how these bursts 
of inordinate vanity and _self- 
esteem appeared to rally and in- 
vigorate the old man —redressing, 
as it were, the balance of the 
world’s injustice—such he felt it— 
towards him. They were like a 
miser’s hoard, to be counted and 
recounted in secret with that abid- 
ing assurance that he had wealth 
and riches, however others might 
deem him poor. 

It was out of these promptings 
of self-love that he drew the ener- 
getic powers that sustained him, 
broken and failing and old as he 
was. 

Carried on by his excited thoughts, 
he strayed away to a little mound, 
on which, under a large weeping 
ash, a small bench was placed, from 
which a wide view extended over 
the surrounding country. There 
was a tradition of a summer-house 
on the spot in Curran’s day, and it 
was referred to more than once in 
the diaries and letters of his friends, 
and the old Chief loved the place, 
as sacred to great memories. 

He had just toiled up the ascent, 
and gained the top, when a servant 
came to present him with a card 
and a letter, saying that the gentle- 
man who gave them was then at 
the house. The card bore the name 
—“ Captain Trafford, —th Regi- 
ment.” The letter was of a few 
lines, and ran thus :— 


“My pear Sir Witisam,—I had 
promised my friend and late patient 
Captain Trafford to take him over 
to the Priory this morning and pre- 


sent him to you. A sudden call has, 
however, frustrated the arrangement ; 
and as his time is very brief, [ have 
given him this as a credential to your 
acquaintance, and I hope you will 
permit him to stroll through the 
garden and the shrubberies, which 
he will accept as a great favour. I 
especially beg that you will lay no 
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burthen on your own strength to 
become his entertainer: he will be 
amply gratified by a sight of your 
belongings, of which he desires to 
carry the memory beyond seas.— 
Believe me very sincerely yours, 
“J. Beatriz.” 


“If the gentleman who brought 
this will do me the favour to come 
up here, say I shall be happy to see 
him.” 

As the servant went on his mes- 
sage the old man lay back on his 
seat, and, closing his eyes, muttered 
some few dropping words, imply- 
ing his satisfaction at this act of 
reverential homage. “A young 
soldier too; it speaks well for the 
service when the men of action 
revere the men of thought. I am~ 
glad it is a good day with me; he 
shall carry away other memories 
than of woods and streams. Ah! 
here he comes.” 

Slowly, and somewhat feebly, 
Trafford ascended the hill, and with 
a most respectful greeting approach- 
ed the Judge, 

“T thank you for your courtesy 
in coming here, sir,” said the chief, 
“and when we have rested a little 
I will be your Cicerone back to the 
house.”” The conversation flowed 
on pleasantly between them, Sir 
William asking where Trafford had 
served, and what length of time he 
had been in Ireland—his inquiries 
evidently indicating that he had 
not heard of him before, or if he 
ea hey forgotten him. 

“And now you are going to 
Malta ?” " . 

“Yes, my lord; we sail on the 
12th.” 

“Well, sir, Valetta has no view 
to rival that. See what a noble 
sweep the bay takes here, and 
mark how well the bold headlands 
define the limits! Look at that 
stretch of yellow beach, like a golden 
fillet round the sea; and then mark 
the rich woods waving in leafy 
luxuriance to the shore! Those 
massive shadows are to landscape 
what times of silent thought are to 
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our moral natures. 
your service, sir?” 

“Yes, my lord, there is much in 
it that I like. I would like it all 
if it were in ‘activity.’ ” 

“T have much of the soldier in 
myself, and the qualities by which 
I have gained. any distinction I 
have won are such as make generals 
—dquick decision, rapid intelligence, 
prompt action.” 

Trafford bowed to this pretenti- 
ous summary, but did not speak. 

The old Judge went on to de- 
scribe what he called the military 
mind, reviewing in turn the gene- 
rals of note from Hannibal down 
to Marlborough. “ What have they 
left us by way of legacy, sir? The 
. game, lost or won, teaches us as 
much! Is not a letter of Cicero, is 
not an ode of Horace, worth it all? 
And as for battle-fields, it is the 
painter, not the warrior, has made 
them celebrated. Wouvermans has 
done more for war than Turenne !” 

“But, my lord, there must be a 
large number of men like myself, 
who make very tolerable soldiers, 


Do you .like 


but who would turn out sorry poets 
or poor advocates.” 

“Give me your arm now, and I 
will take you round by the fish- 
pond, and show you where the 
‘Monks of the Screw’ held their 
first meeting. You have heard of 


that convivial club?” ‘Trafford 
bowed; and the Judge went on to 
tell of the strange doings of those 
grave and thoughtful men, who 
deemed no absurdity too great in 
their hours of distraction and levi- 
ty. When they reached the house 
the old man was so fatigued that 
he had to sit down in the porch to 
rest. “You have seen all, sir; all 
I have of memorable. You say 
you'd like to see the garden, but 
there is not a memory connected 
with it. See it, however, by all 
means ; saunter about till I have 
rallied a little, and then join me at 
my early dinner. I'll send to tell 
you when it is ready. I am sorry 
it will be such a lonely meal; but 
she who could have thrown sun- 
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shine over it is gone—gone!” And 
he held his hands over his face, 
and said no more. Trafford moved 
silently away, and went in search 
of the garden. He soon found the 
little wicket, and ere many minutes 
was deep in the leafy solitude of 
the neglected spot. At last he came 
upon the small gate in the laurel 
hedge, passing through which he 
entered the little flower-garden. 
Yes, yes; there was no doubting it. 
This was hers! Here were the 
flowers she tended; here the heavy 
bells from which she emptied the 
rain-drops ; here the tendrils her 
own hands had trained! Oh, force 
of love, that makes the very ground 
holy, and gives to every leaf and 
bud an abiding value! He threw 
himself upon the sward and kissed 
it. There was a little seat under a 
large ilex—how often had she sat 
there thinking !—could it be think- 
ing over the days beside the Shan- 
non—that delicious night they came 
back from Holy Island, the happi- 
est of all his life? Oh, if he could 
but believe that she loved him! if 
he could only know that she did 
not think of him with anger and 
resentment !—for she might; who 
could tell what might have been 
said of his life at the Sewells’? He 
had made a confidant of one who 
assumed to misunderstand him, 
and who overwhelmed him with a 
confession of her own misery, and 
declared she loved him; and this 
while he lay in a burning fever, his 
head racked with pain, and his 
mind on the verge of wandering. 
Was there ever a harder fate than 
his? That he had forfeited the 
affection of his family, that he had 
wrecked his worldly fortunes, seem- 
ed little in his eyes to the danger 
of being thought ill of by her he 
loved. 

His father’s last letter to him 
had been a command to leave the 
army and return home, to live there 
as became the expectant head of the 
house. “I will have your word of 
honour to abandon this ignoble pas- 
sion”—so he called his love; “and, 
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in addition, your solemn pledge 
never to marry an Irishwoman.” 
These words were, he well knew, 
supplied by his mother. It had 
been the incessant burthen of her 
harangues to him during the tedi- 
ous days of his recovery, and even 
when, on the morning of this very 
day, she had been suddenly recalled 
to England by a severe attack of 
illness of her husband, her last act 
before departure was to write a 
brief note to Lionel, declaring that 
if he should not follow her within a 
week, she would no longer conceive 
herself bound to maintain his inte- 
rests against those of his more obe- 
dient and more affectionate brother. 

““Won’t that help my recovery, 
Doctor?” said he, showing the kind 
and generous epistle to Beattie. 
“Are not these the sort of tonic 
stimulants your heart envies?” 

Beattie shook his head in silence, 
and, after a long pause, said, “‘ Well, 
what was your repiy to this ?” 

“Can you doubt it? Don’t you 
know it; or don’t you know me?” 

“ Perhaps I guess.” 

“No, but you're certain of it, 
Doctor. The regiment is ordered 
to Malta, and sails on the 12th. I 
go with them! Holt is a grand old 
place, and the estate is a fine one; 
I wish George every luck with both. 
Will you do me a favour—a great 
favour ?”’ 

“Tf in my power, you may be 
certain I will. What is it?” 

“Take me over to the Priory; 
I want to see it. You can find 
some pretext to present me to the 
Chief Baron, and obtain his leave 
to wander through the grounds.” 

“T perceive—I apprehend,” said 
Beattie, slyly. ‘‘ There is no dif- 
ficulty in this. The old Judge 
cherishes the belief that the spot 
is little short of sacred; he only 
wonders why men do not come as 
pilgrims to visit it. There is a 
tradition of Addison having lived 
there, while Secretary in Ireland; 
Curran certainly did; and a 
greater than either now illustrates 
the locality.” 


It was thus that Trafford came 
to be there; with what veneration 
for the haunts of genius let the 
reader picture to himself! 

“His lordship is awaiting din- 
ner, sir,” said a servant, abruptly, 
as he sat there—thinking, think: 
ing—and he arose and followed the 
man to the house. 

The Chief Baron had spent the 
interval since they parted in pre- 
paring for the evening’s display. 
To have for his guest a youth so 
imbued with reverence for Irish 
genius and ability, was no common 
event. Young Englishmen, and 
soldiers, too, were not usually of 
this stuff; and the occasion to 
make a favourable impression was 
not to be lost. 

When he entered the dinner- 
room, Trafford was struck by see- 
ing that the table was laid for 
three, though they were but two; 
and that on the napkin opposite 
te where he sat a small bouquet 
of fresh flowers was placed. 

“My granddaughter’s place, sir,” 
said the old Judge, as he caught 
his eye. “It is reserved for her 
return. May it be soon!” 

How gentle the old man’s voice 
sounded as he said this, and how 
kindly his eyes beamed! Trafford 
thought there was something ac- 
tually attractive in his features, and 
wondered he had not remarked it 
before. 

Perhaps on that day, when the 
old Judge well knew how agreeable 
he was, what stores of wit and 
pleasantry he was pouring forth, 
his convictions assured him that 
his guest was charmed. It was a 
very pardonable delusion—he talk- 
ed with great brilliancy and vigour. 
He possessed the gift—which would 
really seem to be the especial gift 
—of Irishmen of that day, to be a 
perfect relater. To a story he im- 
parted that slight dash of dramatic 
situation and dialogue that made 
it life-like; and yet never retarded 
the interest nor prolonged the ca- 
tastrophe. Acute as was his wit, his 
taste was fully as conspicuous, never 
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betraying him for an instant, so 
long as his personal vanity could 
be kept out of view. 

Trafford’s eager and animated 
attention showed with what plea- 
sure he listened; and the Chief, 
like all men who love to talk, and 
know they talk well, talked all the 
better for the success vouchsafed 
to him. He even arrived at that 
stage of triumph in which he felt 
that his guest was no common 
man, and wondered if England 
really turned out many young fel- 
lows of this stamp—so well read, 
so just, so sensible, so keenly alive 
to nice distinction, and so unerring 
in matters of taste? 

“You were schooled at Rugby, 
sir, you told me; and Rugby has 
reason to be proud if she can turn 
out such young men. I am only 
sorry Oxford should not have put 
the fine edge on so keen an intel- 
lect.” 

Trafford blushed at a compli- 
ment he felt to be so unmerited, 
but the old man saw nothing of 
his confusion—he was once again 
amongst the great scenes and actors 
of his early memories. 
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“T hope you will spare me an- 
other day before you leave Ireland. 
Do you think you could give me 
Saturday?” said the Chief, as his 
guest arose to take leave. 

“T am afraid not, my lord; we 
shall be on the march by that 
day.” 

“Old men have no claim to use 
the future tense, or I should ask 
you to come and see me when you 
come back again.” 

“Indeed will I. I cannot 
thank you enough for having ask- 
ed me.” 

‘““ Why are there not more young 
men of that stamp?” said the old 
Judge, as he looked after him as 
he went. ‘“ Why are they not 
more generally cultivated and en- 
dowed as he is? It is long since 
I have found one more congenial 
to me in every way. I must tell 
Beattie I like his friend. I regret 
not to see more of him.” 

It was in this strain Sir William 
ruminated and reflected; pretty 
much like many of us, who never 
think our critics so just or so ap- 
preciative as when they applaud 
ourselves. 


CHAPTER XLII.—NECESSITIES OF STATE. 


It is, as regards views of life and 
the world, a somewhat narrowing 
process to live amongst sympathis- 
ers, and it may be assumed as an 
axiom, that no people so much min- 
ister to a man’s littleness as those 
who pity him. 

Now, when Lady Lendrick sepa- 
rated from Sir William, she carried 
away With her a large following of 
sympathisers. The Chief Baron 
was well known; his haughty over- 
bearing temper at the bar, his as- 
suming attitude in public life, his 
turn for sarcasm and epigram, had 
all contributed to raise up for him 
a crowd of enemies; and these, if 
not individually well-disposed to 
Lady Lendrick, could at least look 
compassionately on one whose con- 
ijugal fate had been so unfortunate. 


All her shortcomings were lost 
sight of in presence of his enormi- 
ties, for the Chief Baron’s temper 
was an Aaron’s rod of irascibility, 
which devoured every other; and 
when the verdict was once passed, 
that “‘no woman could live with 
him,” very few women offered a 
word in his defence. 

It is just possible, that if it had 
not been for this weight in the op- 
posite scale, Lady Lendrick herself 
would not have stood so high. Sir 
William’s faults, however, were ac- 
counted to her for righteousness, 
and she traded on a very pretty 
capital in consequence. Surround- 
ed by a large circle of female friends, 
she lived in a round of those chari- 
table dissipations by which some 
people amuse themselves ; and just 
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as dull children learn their English 
history through a game, and ac- 
quire their geography through a 
puzzle, these grown-up children 
take in their Christianity by means 
of deaf and dumb bazaars, balls 
for blind institutions, and private 
theatricals -for an orphan asylum: 
This Devotion made easy to the 
Lightest Disposition, is not, perhaps, 
a bad theory—at least it does not 
come amiss to an age which likes 
to attack its gravest ills in a play- 
ful spirit, to treat consumption with 
cough lozenges, and even moderate 
the excesses of insanity by soft music. 
There is another good feature too 
in the practice: it furnishes occu- 
pation and employment to a large 
floating class which, for the interests 
and comforts of society, it is far 
better should be engaged in some 
pursuit, than left free to the indul- 
gence of censorious tastes and critical 
habits. Lady Lendrick lived a sort 
of monarch amongst these. She 
was the patroness of this, the secre- 
tary of that, and the corresponding 
member of some other society. 
Never was an active intelligence 
more actively occupied; but she 
liked it all, for she liked power, and, 
strange as it may seem, there is in 
a small way an exercise of power 
even in these petty administrations. 
Loud, .bustling, overbearing, and 
meddlesome, she went everywhere, 
and did everything. The only sus- 
taining hope of those she interfered 
with was, that she was too caprici- 
ous to persist in any system of an- 
noyance, and was prone to forget to- 
day the eternal truths she had pro- 
pounded for reverence yesterday. 

I am not sure that she conciliated 
—I am not sure that she would 
have cared for—much personal at- 
tachment; but she had what cer- 
tainly she did like, a large following 
of very devoted supporters. All 


her little social triumphs—and oc- 
casionally she had such—were bla- 
zoned abroad by those people who 
loved to dwell on the courtly atten- 
tions bestowed upon their favour- 
ite, what distinguished person had 
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taken her “down” to dinner, and 
the neat compliment that the Vice- 
roy paid her on the taste of her 
“ tabinet.” 

It need scarcely be remarked, that 
the backwater of ail this admira- 
tion for Lady Lendrick was a 
swamping tide of ill-fayour for her 
husband. It would have been hard 
to deny him ability and talent. But 
what had he made of his ability 
and talent? The best lawyer of 
the bar was not even Chief-Justice 
of the Queen’s Bench. The greatest: 
speaker and scholar of his day was 
unknown, except in the reminis- 
cences of a few men almost as old 
as himself. Was the fault in himself, 
or was the disqualifying element 
of his nature the fact of being an 
Irishman? For a number of years 
the former theory satisfied all the 
phenomena of the case, and the 
restless, impatient disposition — ir- 
ritable, uncertain, and almost irre- 
sponsible— seemed reason enough 
to deter the various English of- 
ficials who came over from either 
seeking the counsels or following 
the suggestions of the Bold Baron 
of the Exchequer. <A change, how- 
ever, had come, in part induced by 
certain disparaging articles of the 
English press, as to the compara- 
tive ability of the two countries; 
and now it became the fashion to 
say, that had Sir William been 
born on the sunnier side of St. 
George’s Channel, and had his 
triumphs been displayed at West- 
minster instead of the Four Courts, 
there would have been no limit to 
the praise of his ability as a lawyer, 
nor any delay in according him the 
highest honours the Crown could 
bestow. 

Men shook their heads—recalled 
the memorable ‘‘curse’’ recorded 
by Swift, and said, “Of course 
there is no favour for an Irishman.” 
It is not the place nor the time to 
discuss this matter here. I would 
only say that a good deal of the 
misconception which prevails upon 
it is owing to the fact, that the 
qualities which win all the suffrages 
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of one country are held cheaply 
enough in the other. Plodding 
unadorned ability, even of a high 
order, meets little favour in Ire- 
land, while on the other side of the 
Channel Irish quickness is account- 
ed as levity, and the rapid apprecia- 
tion of a question without the de- 
tail of long labour and thought, is 
set down as the lucky hit of a lively 
but very idle intelligence. I will 
not let myself wander away further 
in this digression, but come back 
to my story. Connected with this 
theory of Irish depreciation, was 
the position, that but for the land 
of his birth Sir William would have 
been elevated to the peerage. 

Of course it was a subject to 
admit of various modes of telling, 
according to the tastes, the oppor- 
tunities, and the prejudices of the 
tellers. The popular version of 
the story, however, was this: that 
Sir William declined to press a 
claim that could not have been re- 
sisted, on account of the peculiarly 
retiring, unambitious character of 
him who should be his immediate 
successor. His very profession — 
adopted and persisted in, in despite 
of his father’s wish—was a palpable 
renunciation of all desire for here- 
ditary honour. As the old Judge 
said, ‘The Libro d’Oro of nobility 
is not the Pharmacopeeia;” and the 
thought of a doctor in the peer- 
age might have cost “Garter” a fit 
of apoplexy. 

Sir William knew this well—no 
man better; but the very difficulties 
gave all the zest and all the flavour 
to the pursuit. He lived, too, in 
the hope that some Government 
official might have bethought him 
of this objection, that he might 
spring on him, tiger-like, and tear 
him in fragments. 

“Let them but tell me _ this,” 
muttered he, “and I will rip up 
the whole woof, thread by thread, 
and trace them! The noble Duke 
whose ancestor was a Dutch ped- 
lar, the illustrious Marquess whose 
great-grandfather was a smuggler, 
will have to look to it. Before this 


cause be called on I would say to 
them, Better to retain me for the 

Crown! Ay, sirs, such is my ad- 
vice to you.” 

While these thoughts agitated 
Sir William’s mind, the matter of 
them was giving grave and deep 
preoccupation to the Viceroy. The 
Cabinet had repeatedly pressed 
upon him the necessity of obtaining 
the Chief Baron’s retirement from 
the bench—a measure the more 
imperative, that while they wanted 
to provide for an old adherent, they 
were equally anxious to replace 
him in the House by an abler and 
readier debater; for so is it, when 
dulness stops the way, dulness 
must be promoted; just as the most 
tumble-down old hackney coach 
must pass on before my Lord’s 
carriage can draw up. 

““Pemberton must go up,” said 
the Viceroy. ‘‘He made a horrid 
mess of that explanation t’other 
night in the House. His law was 
laughed at, and his logic was worse; 
he really must go on the bench. 
Can’t you hit upon something, Bal- 
four? Can you devise nothing re- 
specting the Chief Baron ?”’ 

“He'll take nothing but what 
you won’t give him; he insists on 
the peerage.” 

“Td give it, I declare—I’d give 
it to-morrow. As I told the Premier 
tother day, Providence always 
takes care that these Law Lords 
have rarely successors. They are 
life peerages and no more ; besides, 
what does it matter a man more or 
less in ‘the Lords’? The Peer 
without hereditary rank and _ for- 
tune is like the officer who has 
been raised from the ranks—he does 
not dine at mess oftener than he 
can help it.” 

Balfour applauded the illustra- 
tion, and resolved to use it as his 
own. 

“T say again,” continued his 
Excellency, “I'd give it, but they 
won’t agree with me; they are 
afraid of the English Bar— they 
dread what the benchers of Lin- 
coln’s Inn would say.” 
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“They'd only say it for a week 
or two,” mumbled Balfour. 

“So I remarked: you'll have 
discontent, but it will be passing. 
Some newspaper letters will ap- 
pear, but Themis and Aristides will 
soon tire, and if they should not, 
the world who reads them will tire; 
and probably the only man who will 
remember the event three months 
after will be the silversmith who 
is cresting the covered dishes of the 
new creation. You think you can’t 
go and see him, Balfour ?” 

“Impossible, my lord, after what 
occurred between us the last time.” 

“T don’t take it in that way. I 
suspect hell not bear my malice. 
Lawyers are not thin-skinned peo- 
ple; they give and take such hard 
knocks that they lose that nice 
sense of injury other folks are en- 
dowed with. I think you might go.” 

“I'd rather not, my lord,” said 
he, shaking his head. 

“Try his wife, then.” 

“They don’t live together. I 
don’t know if they’re on speaking 
terms.” 

“So much the better — she'll 
know every chink of his armour, 
and perhaps tell us where he is 
vulnerable. Wait a moment. There 
has been some talk of a picnic on 
Dalkey Island. It was to be a mere 


CHAPTER XULIII.—MR. 


Lady Lendrick was dictating to 
her secretary Miss Morse, the An- 
nual Report of the Benevolent 
Ballad-singers’ Aid Society, when 
her servant announced the arrival 
of Mr. Cholmondeley Balfour. She 
stopped abruptly short at a path- 
etic bit of description—“ The aged 
minstrel, too old for erotic poetry, 
and yet debarred by the stern rules 
of°a repressive policy from the 
strains of patriotic song,”—for, be it 
said parenthetically, Lady Lendrick 
affected “ Irishry” to a large extent 
—and dismissing Miss Morse to an 
adjoining room, she desired the 
servant to introduce Mr. Balfour. 
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household affair. What if you were 
to invite her?—making of course 
the explanation that it was a family 
party, that no cards had been sent 
out; in fact, that it was to be so 
close a thing the world was never 
to hear of it.” 

“I think the bait would be irre- 
sistible, particularly when she found 
out that all her own set and dear 
friends had been passed over.” 

“ Charge her to secrecy—of course 
she'll not keep her word.” 

“‘May I say we'll come for her? 
the great mystery will be so per- 
fectly in keeping with one of the 
household carriages and your Ex- 
cellency’s liveries.” 

“Won't that be too strong, Bal- 
four?” said the Viceroy, laughing. 

“Nothing is too strong, my lord, 
in this country. They take their 
blunders neat as they do their 
sherry, and I’m sure that this part 
of the arrangement will, in the 
gossip it will give rise to, be about 
the best of the whole exploit.” 

“Take your own way then; only 
make no such mistake as you made 
with the husband. No documents, 
Balfour — no documents, I beg;” 
and with this warning laughingly 
given, but by no means so plea- 


‘santly taken, his Excellency went 


off and left him. ° 


BALFOUR’S MISSION. 

Is it fancy, or am I right in sup- 
posing that English officials have a 
manner especially assumed for Ire- 
land and the Irish—a thing like 
the fur cloak a man wears in Russia, 
or the snow-shoes he puts on in 
Lapland, not intended for other 
latitudes, but admirably adapted 
for the locality it is made for? I 
will not insist that this theory of 
mine is faultless, but I appeal to a 
candid public of my own country- 
men if they have not in their ex- 
perience seen what may support 
it.. I do not say it is a bad man- 
ner—a presuming manner—a man- 
ner of depreciation towards those 
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it is used to, or a manner indica- 
tive of indifference in him who 
uses it. I simply say that they 
who employ it keep it as especially 
for Ireland as they keep their 
Mackintosh capes for wet weather, 
and would no more think of dis- 
playing it in England than they 
would go to her Majesty’s levee in 
a shooting-jacket. Mr. Balfour was 
not wanting in this manner. In- 
deed, the Administration of which 
he formed a humble part were all 
proficients in it. It was a some- 
thing between a mock homage and 
a very jocular familiarity, so that 
when he arose after a bow, deep 
and reverential enough for the pre- 
sence of majesty, he lounged over 
to a chair, and threw himself down 
with the ease and unconcern of one 
perfectly at home. 

“ And how is my lady? and how 
are the fourscore and one associa- 
tions for turnkeys’ widows and dog- 
stealers’ orphans doing? What's 
the last new thing in benevolence ? 
Do tell me, for I’ve won five shil- 
lings at loo, and want to invest 
it.” 

“You mean you have drawn 
you quarter’s salary, Mr. Balfour.” 

“No, by Jove; they don’t pay us 
so liberally. We have the run of 
our teeth, and no more.” 

“You forget your tongue, sir; 
you are unjust.” 

““Why, my lady, you are quick 
as Sir William himself; living with 
that great wit has made you posi- 
tively dangerous.” 

“T have not enjoyed overmuch 
of the opportunity you speak of.” 

“Yes, I know that; no fault of 
yours though. The world is agreed 
on that point. I take it he’s about 
the most impossible man to live 
with the age has yet produced. 
Sewell has told me such things of 
him! things that would be incred- 
ible if I had not seen him.” 

“IT. beg pardon for interrupting, 
but of course you have not come to 
dilate on the Chief Baron’s defects 
of temper to his wife.” 

“No, only incidentally—paren- 
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thetically, as one may say—just as 
one knocks over a hare when he’s 
out partridge-shooting.” 

‘Never mind the hare then, sir; 
keep to your partridges.” 

“My partridges! my partridges! 
which are my partridges? Oh, to 
be.sure! I want to talk to you 
about Sewell. He has told you 
perhaps how ill we have behaved 
to him—grossly, shamefully ill, I 
call it.” 

“He has told me that the Gov- 
ernment object to his having this 
appointment, but he has not ex- 
plained on what ground.” 

“Neither can I. Official life has 
its mysteries, and, hate them as one 
may, they must be respected; he 
oughtn’t to have sold out—it was 
rank folly to sell out. What could 
he have in the world better than a 
continued succession of young fel- 
lows fresh from home, and know- 
ing positively nothing of horse- 
flesh or billiards ?” 

‘I don’t understand you, sir— 
that is, I hope I misunderstand 
you,” said she, haughtily. 

“T mean simply this, that I'd 
rather be a lieutenant-colonel with 
such opportunities than I'd be 
Chairman of the Great Overland.” 

““Opportunities—and for what?” 

“For everything — for  every- 
thing; for game off the balls, on 
every race in the kingdom, and as 
snug a*thing every night over a 
devilled kidney as any man could 
wish for. Don’t look shocked—it’s 
all on the square; that old hag 
that was here last week would have 
given her diamond ear-rings to find 
out something against Sewell, and 
she couldn’t.” 

“You mean Lady Trafford ?” 

“T do. She stayed a week here 
just to blacken his character, and 
she never could get beyond that 
story of her son and Mrs. Sewell.” 

“What story? I never heard of 
it.” 

“A lie, of course, from beginning 
to end; and it’s hard to imagine 
that she herself believed it.” 

“But what was it ?”’ 
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“Oh, a trumpery tale of young 
Trafford having made love to Mrs. 
Sewell, and proposed to run off with 
her, and Sewell having played a 
ame at ecarté on it, and lost—the 
whole thing being knocked up by 
Trafford’s fall. Sure you must have 
heard it. The town talked of noth- 
ing else for a fortnight.” 

“The town never had the insol- 
ence to talk of it to me.” 

“What a stupid town! If there be 
anything really that can be said to be 
established in the code of society, 
it is that you may say anything to 
anybody about their relations. But 
for such a rule how could conver- 
sation go on?—who travels about 
with his friend’s family tree in his 
pocket? And as to Sewell—I sup- 
pose I may say it—he has not a 
truer friend in the world than my- 
self.” 

She bowed a very stiff acknow- 
ledgment of the speech, and he 
went on. “I’m not going to say 
he gets on well with his wife—but 
who does? Did you ever hear of 
him who did? The fact I take to 
be this, that every one has a certain 
capital of good-nature and kindli- 
ness to trade on, and he who ex- 
pends this abroad can’t have so 
much of it for home consumption; 
that’s ‘how your insufferable hus- 
bands are such charming fellows 
for the world! Don’t you agree with 
me!” 

A very chilling smile, that might 
mean anything, was all her reply. 

“T was there all the time,” con- 
tinued he, with unabated fluency. 
“T saw everything that went on. 
Sewell’s policy was what our people 
call non-intervention; he saw no- 
thing, heard nothing, believed no- 
thing; and I will say there’s a 
great deal of dignity in that line; 
and when your servant comes to 
wake you in the morning, with the 
tidings that your wife has run 
away, you have established a right 
before the world to be distracted, in- 
jarek overwhelmed, and outraged to 
any extent you may feel. disposed to 
appear.” 
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“Your thoughts upon morals are, 
I must say, very edifying, sir.” 

“They're always practical, so 
much I will say. This world is a 
composite sort of thing, with such 
currents of mixed motives running 
through it, if a man tries to be 
logical, he is sure to make an ass 
of himself, and one learns at last 
to become as flexible in his opin- 
ions and as compliant as the great 
British constitution.” 

“T am delighted with your liber- 
ality, sir, and charmed with your 
candour; and as you have ex- 
pressed your opinion so freely upon 
my husband and my son, would it 
appear too great a favour if I were 
to ask what you would say of my- 
self ?” 

“That you are charming, Lad 
Lendrick — positively charming,” 
replied he, rapturously. ‘That 
there is not a grace of manner, nor 
a captivation, of which you are not 
mistress; that you possess that 
attraction which excels all others; 
in its influence you render all who 
come within the sphere of your 
fascination so much your slaves, 
that the cold grow enthusiastic, 
the distrustful become credulous, 
and even the cautious reserve of 
office gives way,\ and the well- 
trained private secretary of a Vice- 
roy betrays himself into indiscre- 
tions that would half ruin an aide- 
de-camp.”’ 

“T assure you, sir, I never so 
much as suspected my own powers.” 

“True as I am here; the simple 
fact is, 1 have come to say so.” 

“You have come to say so! 
What do you mean ?” 

With this he proceeded to ex- 
plain that her Excellency had de- 
puted him to invite Lady Len- 
drick to join the picnic on the 
island. “It was so completely a 
home’ party, that except himself 
and a few of the household, none had 
even heard of it. None but those 
really intimate will be there,” said 
he; ‘“‘and for once in our lives we 
shall be able to discuss our absent 
friends with that charming candour 
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that gives conversation its salt. 
When we had written down all the 
names, it was her Excellency said, 
‘I'd call this perfect if I could add 
one more to the list.’ ‘Ill swear 
I know whom you mean,’ said his 
Excellency, and he took his pencil 
and wrote a line on a card. ‘Am 
I right?’ asked he. She nodded, 
and said, ‘ Balfour, go and ask her 
to come. Be sure you explain 
what the whole thing is, how it 
was got up, and that it must not be 
talked of.’ Of course, do what one 
will, these things do get about. 
Servants will talk of them, and 
tradespeople talk of them, and we 
must expect a fair share of ill-na- 
ture and malice from that outer 
world which was not included in the 
civility; but it can’t be helped. I 
believe it’s one of the conditions of 
humanity, that to make one man 
happy you may always calculate on 
making ten others miserable.”’ 

This time Lady Lendrick had 
something else to think of besides 
Mr. Balfour’s ethics, and so she only 
smiled, and said nothing. 

“I hope I’m to bring back a fav- 
ourable answer,” said he, rising to 
take leave. ‘‘ Won’t you let me say 
that we're to call for you?” 

“TI really am much flattered. I 
don’t know how to express my grate- 
ful sense of their Excellencies’ recol- 
lection of me. It is for Wednesday, 
you say ?” 

“Yes, Wednesday. We mean to 
leave town by two o'clock, and 
there will be a carriage here for 
you by that hour. Will that suit 

ou ?” ; 

‘* Perfectly.” 

‘*T am overjoyed at my success. 
Good-bye till Wednesday, then.” 
He moved towards the door, and 
then stopped, “What was it? I 
surely had something else to say. 
Oh, to be sure, I remember. Tell 
me, if you can, what are Sir Wil- 
liam’s views about retirement: he 
is not quite pleased with us just 
now, and we can’t well approach 
him ; but we really would’ wish to 
meet his wishes, if we could man- 
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age to come at them.” All this he 
said in a sort of careless, easy way, 
as though it were a matter of little 
moment, or one calling for v 
slight exercise of skill to set right. 

“And do you imagine he has 
taken me into his confidence, Mr, 
Balfour ?’’ asked she, with a smile. 

‘* Not formally, perhaps—not what: 
we call officially ; but he may have 
done so in that more effective way 
termed ‘ officiously.’” 

‘Not even that. I could probably 
make as good a guess about your 
own future intentions as those of the 
Chief Baron.” 

“You have heard him talk of 
them ?” 

‘* Scores of times.” 

“And in what tone—with what 
drift ?”” 

“ Always as that of one very ill 
used, hardly treated, undervalued, 
and the like.” 

‘“‘ And the remedy? What was the 
remedy !” 

‘To make him a Peer.” 

“ But taking that to be impossible, 
what next?” 

“*He becomes ‘impossible’ also,” 
said she, laughing. 

‘** Are we to imagine that a man of 
such intelligence as he possesses can- 
not concede something to circum- 
stances—cannot make allowances for 
the exigencies of a party—cannot, in 
fact, take any other view of a diffi- 
culty but the one that must respond 
to his own will?” 

“Yes; I think that is exactly . 
what you are called on to imagine. 
You are to persuade yourself to re- 
gard this earth as inhabited by the 
Chief Baron, and some other people 
not mentioned specifically in the 
census.” 

‘He is most unreasonable, then.” 

“Of course he is; but I wouldn't 
have you tell him so. You see, Mr. 
Balfour, the Chief imagines all this 
while that he is maintaining and 
upholding the privileges of the 
Irish Bar. The burden of his,song 
is, There would have been no ob- 
jection to my claim had I been the 
Chief Baron of the English court.” 
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“ Possibly,” murmured Balfour ; 
and then, lower again, “ Fleas are 


“Quite true,” said she, for her 
quick ear caught his words—“ quite 
true. Fleas are not lobsters— 
bless their souls! But, as I said 
before, I’d not remind them of that 
fact. ‘The Fleas’ are just sore 
enough upon it already.” 

Balfour for once felt some confu- 
sion. He saw what a slip he had 
made, and how it had damaged his 
whole negotiation. Nothing but 
boldness would avail now, and he 
resolved to be bold. 

“There is a thing has been done 
in. England, and I don’t see why 
we might not attempt it in the pre- 
sent case. A great lawyer there 
obtained a peerage for his wife 4 

She burst out into a fit of laugh- 
ter at this, at once so hearty and 
so natural, that at last he could 
not help joining, and laughing too. 

“T must say, Mr. Balfour,” said 
she, as soon as she could speak— 
“I must say there is ingenuity in 
your suggestion. The relations 
that subsist between Sir William 
and myself are precisely such as to 
recommend your project.” 

“T am not so sure that they are 
obstacles to it. I have always 
heard that he had a poor opinion 
of his son, who was a commonplace 
sort of man that studied medicine. 
It could be no, part of the Chief 
Baron’s plan to make such a person 
the head of a house. Now, he likes 
Sewell, and he dotes on that boy— 
the little fellow I saw at the Priory. 
These are all elements in the 
scheme. Don’t you think so?” 

“Let me ask you one question 
before I answer yours. Does this 
thought come from yourself alone, 
or has it any origin in another 
quarter ?” 

“Am I to be candid ?” 

“You are.” 

“And are you to be confiden- 
tia] ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“In that case,” said he, drawing 
a long breath, as though about to 
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remove a perilous weight off his 
mind, “I will tell you frankly it 
comes from authority. Now, don’t 
ask me more—not another question. 
I have already avowed what my 
instructions most imperatively for- 
bid me to own—what, in fact 
would be ruin to me if it were 
known that I revealed. What his 
Excellency—I mean, what the other 
person said was, ‘Ascertain Lady 
Lendrick’s wishes on this subject ; 
learn, if you can— but, above all, 
without compromising yourself— 
whether she really cares for a step 
in rank ; find out, if so, what aid 
she can or will lend us.’ But what 
am I saying? Here am [I entering 
upon the whole detail? What 
would become of me if I did not 
know I might rely upon you ?”’ 

“Tt’s worth thinking over,” said 
she, after a pause. 

“IT should think it is. It is not 
every day of our lives such a bril- 
liant offer presents itself. All I 
ask, all I stipulate for, is that you 
make no confidences, ask no advice 
from any quarter. Think it well 
over in your own mind, but impart 
it to none, least of all to Sewell.” . 

“Of course not to him,” said 
she, resolutely, for she knew well 
to what purposes he would apply 
the knowledge. 

“Remember that we want to 
have the resignation before Parlia- 
ment meets—bear that in mind. 
Time is all-important with us; the 
rest will follow in due course.” 
With this he said Good-bye, and 
was gone. 

“The rest will follow in due 
course,’’ said she to herself, repeat- 
ing his last words as he went. 
‘“‘ With your good leave, Mr. Balfour, 
the ‘rest’ shall precede the begin- 
ning.” 

Wasn’t it Bolingbroke that said 
constitutional government never 
could go on without lying ?—auda- 
cious lying, too. If the old Judge 
will only consent to go, her lady- 
ship’s peerage will admit of a com- 
promise, Such was Mr. Balfour’s me- 
diation as he stepped into his cab. 
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CHAPTER XLIV.—AFTER-DINNER THOUGHTS. 


Her Majesty’s —th had got their 
orders for Malta, and some sur- 
mised for India, though it was not 
yet known; but all agreed it was 
hard, “‘confoundedly hard,” they 
called it. ‘*Hadn’t they had their 
turn of Indian service ?—how many 
years had that grim old major 
passed in the Deccan—what weary 
winters had the bronzed bald cap- 
tain there spent at Rangoon ?” 

How they inveighed against the 
national niggardliness that insisted 
on making a small army do the work 
of a large one. How they scouted 
the popular idea that regiments 
were treated alike, and without 
favouritism. They knew better. 
They khew that if they had been 
the Nine Hundred and Ninth or 
Three Thousand and First, there 
would have been no thought of 
sending them back to cholera and 
jungle fever. Some, with a little 
sly flattery, ascribed the order to 
their efficiency, and declared that 
they had done their work so well 
at Gonurshabad, the Government 
selected them at once when fresh 
troubles were threatening; and a 
few old grumblers, tired of service, 
sick of the Horse Guards — not 
over enamoured of even life — 
agreed that it was rank folly to 
join a regiment where the lieuten- 
ant-colonel was not a man of high 
connections ; as they said, “If old 
Cave there had been a Lord George 
or even an Honourable, we’d have 
had ten years more of home ser- 
vice,” 

With the exception of two or 
three raw subalterns who had never 
been out of England, and who 
wanted the glory of pig-sticking 
and the brevet to tell tiger stories, 
there were gloom and depression 
everywhere. The financially gifted 
complained that as they had all 
or nearly all bought their com- 
missions, there was no compa- 
rison between the treatment ad- 


ministered to them and to officers 
in any foreign army; and such ag 
knew geography asked triumph. 
antly whether a Frenchman, who 
could be only sent to Africa, or an 
Austrian, whose most remote ban- 
ishment was the “ Banat,” was in 
the same position as an unfortunate 
Briton, who could be despatched 
to patrol the North Pole to-day, 
and to-morrow relieve guard at New 
Zealand? By a unanimous ryote 
it was carried that the English 
army was the worst paid, hardest 
worked, and most ill-treated service 
in Europe; but the roast- beef 
played just at the moment, and 
they went in to dinner. 

As the last bars of that prandial 
melody were dying away, two men 
crossed the barrack-yard towards 
the mess-house. They were in 
close _confabulation, and although 
evidently on their way to dinner, 
showed by their loitering pace how 
much more engrossed they were by 
the subject that engaged them than 
by any desire for the pleasures of 
the table. They were Colonel Cave 
and Sewell. 

“T can scarcely picture to my 
mind as great a fool as that,” said 
Sewell, angrily. ‘Can you ?” 

“IT don’t know,” said Cave, slow- 
ly and doubtingly. “First of all, 
I never was heir to a large estate; 
and secondly, I was never, that i 
remember, in love.” 

“In love !—in fiddlestick. Why, 
he has not seen the girl this 
year and half; he scarcely knows 
her. I doubt greatly if she cares 
a straw for him; and for a caprice 
—a mere caprice—to surrender his 
right to a fine fortune and a good 
position is absolute idiocy; but I 
tell you more, Cave, though worse 
—far worse.” Here his voice grew 
harsh and grating, as he continued, 
“When I and other men like me 
played with Trafford, we betted 
with the man who was to inherit 
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Holt. When I asked the fellow 
to my house; and suffered .a cer- 
tain intimacy—for I never liked 
him—it was because he represent- 
ed twelve thousand a-year in 
broad acres. I'd stand a good deal 
from a man like that, that I'd soon 
pull another up for—eh ?” 

The interrogative here puzzled 
Cave, who certainly was not a con- 
curring party to the sentiment, 
and yet did not want to make it 
matter of discussion. 

“We shall be late—we’ve lost 
our soup already,” said he, moving 
more briskly forward. 

“T’d no more have let that fel- 
low take on him, as he did under 
my roof. than I’d suffer him to 
kennel his dogs in my 4dressing- 
room. You don’t know—you can’t 
know—how he behaved.” These 
words were spoken in passionate 
warmth, and still there was that in 
the speaker’s manner that showed 
a want of real earnestness; so it 
certainly seemed to Cave, who se- 
cretly determined to give no en- 
couragement to further disclosures. 

“There are things,” resumed Se- 
well, “that a man can’t speak on 
—at least he can only speak of 
them when they become the talk of 
the town.” 

“Come along, I want my din- 
ner. I’m not sure I have not a 
guest besides, who does not know 
any of our fellows. I only remem- 
bered him this instant. Isn’t this 
Saturday ?” 

“One thing I'll swear—he shall 
pay me every shilling he owes me, 
or he does not sail with the regi- 
ment. I'll stand no nonsense of 
renewals; if he has to sell out for 
it, he shall book up. You have 
told him, I hope, he has nothing to 
expect from my forbearance ? ” 

“We can talk this all over an- 
other time. Come along now, we’re 
very late.” 

“Go on, then, and eat your din- 
ner; leave me to my cigar—I’ve no 
appetite. I'll drop in when you 
have dined.” 


“No, no; you shall come too— 
your absence will only make fellows 
talk ; they are talking already.” 

“ Are they? and in what way?” 
asked he, sternly. 

“Nothing seriously, of course,” 
mumbled Cave, for he saw how he 
had fallen into an_ indiscretion ; 
“but you must come, and you 
must be yourself too. It’s the only 
way to meet flying rumours.” 

“Come along, then,” said Se- 
well, passing his arm within the 
other’s, and they hurried forward 
without another word being spoken 
by either. 

It was evident that Sewell’s ap- 
pearance caused some _ surprise. 
There was a certain awkward signi- 
ficance in the way men looked at 
him, and at each other, that im- 
plied astonishment at his pre- 
sence. 

‘*T didn’t know you were down 
here,” said the old Major, making 
an involuntary explanation of his 
look of wonderment. 

“Nothing very remarkable, I 
take it, that a man is stopping at 
his own house,” said Sewell, tes- 
tily. ‘‘No—no fish. Get me some 
mutton,” added he to the mess- 
waiter. 

“You have heard that we’ve got 
our orders,” said a captain opposite 
him. 

“Yes; Cave told me.” 

“JT rather like it—that is, if it 
means India,” said a very young- 
looking ensign. 

Sewell put up his eyeglass and 
looked at the speaker, and then, 
letting it drop, went on with his 
dinner without a word. 

““There’s no man. can tell you 
more about Bengal than Colonel 
Sewell there,” said Cave to some 
one near him. “He served on the 
Staff there, and knows every corner 
of it.” 

“T wish I didn’t, with all my, 
heart. It’s a sort of knowledge 
that costs a man pretty dearly.” 

“T’ve always been told India was 
a capital place,” said a gay, frank- 
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looking young lieutenant, “ and 
that if a man didn’t drink, or take 
to high play, he could get on ad- 
mirably.” - 

“Nor entangle himself with a 
pretty woman,” added another. 

“‘Nor raise a smashing loan from 
the Agra Bank,” cried a third. 

‘You are the very wisest young 
gentlemen it has ever been my 
privilege to sit down with,” said 
Sewell, with a grin. ‘“‘ Whence could 
you have gleaned all these prudent 
maxims ?” 

‘““T got mine,” said the lieuten- 
ant, ‘from a cousin. Such a good 
fellow as he was! he always tipped 
me when I was at Sandhurst, but 
he’s past tipping any one now.” 

““ Dead?” 

“No; I believe it would be 
better he were; but he was ruined 
in India—‘let in’ on a race, and 
lost everything, even to his com- 
mission.” 

““Was his name Stanley?” 

‘““No, Stapyleton—Frank  Sta- 
pyleton—he was in the Greys.” 

‘* Sewell, what are you drinking?” 
cried Cave, with a loudness that 
overbore the talk around him. ‘I 
can’t see you down there. You've 
got amongst the youngsters.” 

“T am in the midst of all that is 
agreeable and _ entertaining,” said 
Sewell, with a smile of most mali- 
cious meaning. “Talk of young- 
sters indeed! I'd like to hear 
where you could match them for 
knowledge of life and mankind.” 

There was certainly nothing in 
his look or manner as he spoke 
these words that suggested distrust 
or suspicion to those around him, 
for they seemed overjoyed at his 
praise, and delighted to hear them- 
selvés called men of the world. 
The grim old Major at the oppo- 
site side of the table shook his 
head thoughtfully, and muttered 
some words to himself. 


“‘They’re a shady lot, I take it,” 
said a young captain to his neigh- 


bour, “those fellows who remain 
in India, and never come home; 
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either they have done somethi 
they can’t meet in England, or 
they want to do things in India 
they couldn’t do here.” 

‘*There’s great truth in that re. 
mark,” said Sewell. * Captain. 
Neeves, let us have a glass of wine 
together. I have myself seen a 
great deal to bear out your obser- 
vation.” 

Neeves coloured with pleasure 
at this approval, and went on. “I 
heard of one fellow—I forget his 
name—I never remember names; 
but he had a very pretty wife, and 
all the fellows used to make up to 
her, and pay her immense attention, 
and the husband rooked them all 
at ecarté, every man of them.” 

‘“What a scoundrel!” said Se- 
well, with energy. ‘You ought to 
have preserved the name, if only 
for a warning.” 

“T think I can get it, Colonel. 
I'll try and obtain it for you.” 

“Was it Moorcroft?” cried one. 

“Or Massingbred?” asked an- 
other. 

“Tl wager a sovereign it was 
Dudgeon; wasn’t it Dudgeon?” 

But no; it was none of the three, 
Still the suggestions opened a whole 
chapter of biographical details, in 
which each of these worthies vied 
with the other. No man ever lis- 
tened to the various anecdotes nar- 
rated with a more eager interest 
than Sewell. Now and then, in- 
deed, a slight incredulity—a sort of 
puzzled astonishment that the world 
could be so very wicked—that there 
really were such fellows—would 
seem to distract him; but he lis- 
tened on, and even occasionally 
asked an explanation of this or of 
that, to show the extreme attention 
he vouchsafed to the theme. 

To be sure, their attempts to de- 
scribe the way some trick was 
played with the cards or the dice, 
how the horse was “nobbled” or 
the match “squared,” were neither 
very remarkable for accuracy nor 
clearness. They had not been well 
“briefed,” as lawyers say, or they 
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had not mastered their instructions, 
Sewell, however, was no captious 
critic; he took what he got, and 
was thankful. 

When they arose from the table, 
the old Major, dropping behind the 
line of those who lounged into the 
adjoining room, caught a young 
officer by the arm, and whispered 
some few words in his ear. 

‘“What a scrape I’m in?” cried 
the young fellow, as he listened. 

“T think not, this time; but let 
it be a caution to you how you talk 
of rumours in presence of men who 
are strangers to you.” 

“T say, Major,” asked a young 
captain, coming up _ hurriedly, 
“isn’t that Sewell the man of the 
Agra affair ?”’ 

“T don’t think I’d ask him about 
it, that’s all,” said the Major, slyly, 
and moved away. 

“TI got amongst a capital lot of 
young fellows at my end of the 
table— second battalion men, I 
think—who were all new to me; 
but very agreeable,” said Sewell to 
Cave, as he sipped his coffee. 

“You'd like your rubber, Sewell, 
I know,” said Cave; “let us see 
if we haven’t got some good play- 
ers.” 

“Not to-night—thanks—I pro- 
mised my wife to be home early; 
one of the chicks is poorly.” 

“T want so much to have a game 
with Colonel Sewell,” said a young 
fellow. ‘They told me up at Delhi 
that you hadn’t your equal at whist 
or billiards.” 

Sewell’s pale face grew flushed ; 
but though he smiled and bowed, 
it was not difficult to see that his 
manner evinced more irritation 
than pleasure. 

“T say,” said another, who sat 
shuffling the cards by himself at 
a table, ““who knows that trick 
about the double ace in picquet? 
that was the way Beresford was 
rooked at Madras.” 

“T must say good-night,” said 
Sewell; “it’s a long drive to The 
Nest. You'll come over to break- 
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fast some morning before you leave ~ 
—won’t you ?” ; 

“I'll do my best. At all events 
T’ll pay my respects to Mrs. Sewell ;” 
and with a good deal of hand-shak- 
ing and some cordial speeches Se-. 
well took his leave and retired. 

Had any one marked the pace 
at which Sewell drove home that 
night, black and dark as it was, he 
would have said, ‘‘ There goes one 
on some errand of life or death.” 
There was something of reckless- 
ness in the way he pushed his 
strong-boned thoroughbred, urging 
him up hill and down without 
check or relief, nor slackening rein 
till he drew up at his own door, 
the panting beast making the 
buggy tremble with the violent 
action of his respiration. Low 
muttering to himself, the groom led 
the beast to the stable, and Sewell 
passed up the stairs to the small 
drawing-room where his wife usu- 
ally sat. 

She was reading as he entered; a 
little table with a tea-equipage at 
her side. She did not raise her 
eyes from her book when he came 
in; but whether his footstep on 
the stair had its meaning to her 
quick ears or not, a slight flush 
quivered on her cheek, and her 
mouth trembled faintly. . 

“Shall I give you some tea?” 
asked she, as he threw himself into 
a seat. He made no answer, and 
she laid down her book, and sat 
still and silent. 

“Was your dinner pleasant?’ 
said she, after a pause. 

“How could it be other than 
pleasant, madam,”’ said he fiercely, 
“‘when they talked so much of 
you ?” 

“Of me ?—talked of me?” 

“Just so; there were a set of 
young fellows who had just joined 
from another battalion, and who 
discoursed of you, of your life in 
India, of your voyage home, and 
lastly of some incidents that were 
attributed to your sojourn here. 
To me it was perfectly delightful. 


QF 
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I had my opinion asked over and 
over again, if I thought that such 
a levity was so perfectly harmless, 
and such another liberty was the 
soul of innocence? In a_ word, 
madam, I enjoyed the privilege, 
very rarely accorded to a ‘husband 
I fancy, to sit in judgment over his 
own wife, and say what he thought 
of her conduct.” 

“Was there no one to tell these 
gentlemen to whom they were 
speaking?” said she, with a subdued 
quiet tone. 

‘““No; I came in late and took 
my place amongst men all strangers 
to mé. I assure you I profited 
largely by the incident. It is so 
seldom one gets public opinion in its 
undiluted form, it’s quite refresh- 
ing to taste it neat. Of course they 
were not always correct. I could 
have set them right on many points. 
They had got a totally wrong ver- 
sion of what they called the ‘ Agra 
row,’ though one of the party said 
he was Bereford’s cousin.” 

She grasped the table convul- 
sively to steady herself, and in so 
doing threw it down and the whole 
tea equipage with it. 

“Yes,” continued he, as though 
responding to this evidence of 
emotion on her part—‘“‘yes; it 
pushed one’s patience pretty hard 
to be obliged to sit under such criti- 
cism.” 

** And what obliged you, sir? was 
it fear ?”’ , 

“Yes, madam, you have guessed 
it. I was afraid—terribly afraid to 
own I was your husband.” 

A low faint groan was all she 
uttered, as she covered her face 
with her hands. “I had next,” 
continued he, “to listen to a dis- 
pute as to whether Trafford had 
ever seriously offered to run away 
with you or not. It was almost 
put to the vote. Faith, I believe 
my casting voice might have car- 
ried the thing either way, if I had 
only known how to give it.” She 
murmured something too low to be 
heard correctly, but he caught at 


part of it and said, “* Well, that was 
pretty much what I suspected. The 
debate was, however, adjourned; 
and as Cave called me by my name 
at the moment, the confidences 
came to an abrupt conclusion. As 
I foresaw that these youngsters, 
ignorant of life and manners as 
they were, would be at once for 
making apologetic speeches and 
suchlike, I stole away and came 
home, more domestico, to ruminate 
over my enjoyments at my own 
fireside.” 

“*T trust, sir, they were strangers 
to your own delinquencies. I hope 
they had no unpleasant reminders 
to give you of yourself.” 

“Pardon, madam. They related 
several of what you pleasantly call 
my delinquencies, but they only 
came in on the by-play of the scene 
where you weré the great character. 
We figured as brigands. It was 
you always who stunned the victim ; 
I only rifled his pockets—fact, I 
assure you. I’m sorry that china 
is smashed. It was Saxe—wasn’t 
it?” 

She nodded. 

“And a present of Trafford’s, 
too! What a pity! I declare I 
believe we shall not have a single 
relic of the dear fellow, except it 
be a protested bill or two.” He 
paused a moment or so, and then 
said, ‘‘Do you know it just strikes 
me that if they saw how ill—how 
shamefully you played your cards 
in this Trafford affair, they’d actu- 
ally absolve you of all the Circe 
gifts the world ascribes to you.” 

She fixed her eyes steadfastly on 
him, and as her clasped hands 
dropped on her knees, she leaned 
forward and said, “‘What do you 
mean by it? What do you want 
by this? If these men, whose in- 
solent taunts you had not courage 
to arrest or to resent, say truly, 
whose the fault? Ay, sir, whose 
the fault? Answer me, if you 
dare, and say, was not my shame 
incurred to cover and conceal 
yours?” 
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“Your tragedy-queen airs have 
no effect upon me. I’ve been too 
long behind the scenes to be fright- 
ened by stage thunder. What is 
past is past. You married a gam- 
bler ; and if you shared his good- 
luck, you oughtn’t to grumble at 
partaking his bad fortune. If you 
had been tired of the yoke, I take 
it you’d have thrown it behind you 
many a day ago.”’ 

“Tf I have not done so, you 
know well why,” said she, fiercely. 

“The old story, I suppose—the 
dear darlings up-stairs. Well, I 
can’t discuss what I know nothing 
about. I can only promise you 
that such ties would never bind 

” 

“T ask you once again what you 
mean by this?” cried she, as her 
lips trembled and her pale cheeks 
shook with agitation. ‘ What does 
it point to? What am I to do? 
What am I to be?” 

“‘That’s the puzzle,” said he, with 
an insolent levity; “and I'll be 
shot if I can solve it! Sometimes 
I think we’d do better to renounce 
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the partnership, and try what we 
could do alone; and sometimes I 
suspect—it sounds odd, doesn’t it? 
—but I suspect that we need each 
other.” 

She had by this time buried her 
face between her hands, and by the 
convulsive motion of her shoulders 
showed she was weeping bitterly. 

“One thing is certainly clear,” 
said he, rising, and standing with 
his back to the fire—“‘if we decide 
to part company, we haven’t the 
means. If either of us would de- 
sert the ship, there’s no boat left to 
do it with.” 

She arose feebly from her chair, 
but sank down again, weak and 
overcome. 

“Shall I give you my arm?” 
asked he. 

“No, send Jane to me,” said she, 
in a voice barely above a whisper. 

He rang the bell, and said, “ Tell 
Jane her mistress wants her;” and 
with this he searched for a book on 
the table, found it, and strolled off 
to his room, humming an air as he 
went. 
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Sranpine on the border-land of 
England and Wales, few places 
have been of more account in Brit- 
ish history than the “ pleasant” 
town of Shrewsbury—Mwythig, as 
the Welshmen call it to this day. 
As the modern stranger wanders 
up and down, admiring those pic- 
turesque timbered mansions in 
which once the knights and mer- 
chants of Powys-land. kept their 
state, and reads the quaint names 
written up in modern ‘print upon 
its thoroughfares — Mardol, and 
Wyle Cop, and Dogpole,. and the 
like—he feels that every yard of 
the old town has a story to tell 
him, if he could catechise it. Quite 
true—not all the stories, but that 
there are many to tell. It is not 
true, for instance, that the present 
“Shrewsbury clock” is the same 
by which Sir John Falstaff fought 
his “long hour,” though an enthu- 
siastic Shrewsbury guide will tell 
you so. It is not so certain that 
St. Winifred carried her head about 
here in her hands after it was 
cut off, as that Richard III.’s 
. Duke of Buckingham lost his head 
here once for all. The most devout 
medievalist may be allowed to 
doubt whether the devil really ap- 
peared in St. Mary’s Church, ran 
up the ropes into the bell-tower, 
thence to the top of the steeple, 
where he vanished “with a great 
noise. and smell;” though it is 
certain that an unfortunate exhibi- 
ter broke his neck in-trying to 
come down by a flying rope from 
that perilous elevation into the 
“Gay” meadow. Yet both exploits 
are avouched by very credible wit- 
nesses. 

Shrewsbury, however, was the 
rallying ground of English civilisa- 
tion in the Marches of Wales. The 
advisers of Edward VI. would 
have been wise in their generation 
if, when in 1548 they issued in his 
name their grand commission for 
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public education, they had fixed at 
once upon the capital of the Welsh 
border as the natural centre for 
one of their new foundations. But 
it is to the credit of the Shrews- 
bury citizens that the movement 
came from within.’ Hugh Edwards, 
a London mercer, but unquestion- 
ably a Shrewsbury man, and then 
living in the town, and Richard 
Whitaker, one of the then bailiffs, 
presented to the young King a hum- 
ble petition, in the name not only 
of the burgesses and-inhabitants of 
the town and county of Salop,’ but 
of the whole neighbouring country, 
that a grammar school might be 
there established. There were two 
collegiate churches, they said, which 
had recently been dissolved—St. 
Mary’s and St. Chad’s—and no bet- 
ter disposition could be made of 
some part of their revenues. The 
King granted the prayer, and let- 
ters patent (bearing date February 
10, 1551) conveyed a charter for 
the school and a grant of certain 
prebendal tithes — amounting in 
the whole to £20 per annum— 
which had belonged to the colle- 
giate bodies aforesaid. It was pro- 
vided that there:should be the usual 
head-master and usher, to be chosen 
by the bailiffs and burgesses with 
the advice of the Bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry. 

The school is called in the char- 
ter “ Libera Schola Grammaticalis 
Regis Edvardi Sexti’’ — words 
which any small Shrewsbury boy 
would translate off-hand, for non- 
intelligent readers, as “The Free 
Grammar School of King Edward 
the Sixth”—and there,* it might 
have been thought, would be an 
end of it. Not atall. Libera means 
“free,” no doubt; but “free” in 
what sehse?—as implying a “ gra- 
tuitous” education, or as ‘‘ exempt 
from control”? The translation 
of this single Latin word has 
given occasion to a pamphlet by 
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one of the first scholars of the day, 
has roused the ire of a very respect- 
able Recorder, and has fairly both- 
ered Her Majesty’s Public School 
Commissioners, who, with a modest 
reticence which may be variously 
appreciated,. decline to give their 
own decision, It would be very 
presumptuous, and perhaps not 
very entertaining, to give judgment 
on such a vexed question here. 
It will be enough to say that all 
argument from the use of the word 
in classical and medieval Latin 
is in favour of the interpretation 
maintained by Dr. Kennedy— 
“free from the jurisdiction of a 
superior corporation.” * Public 
educational foundations had been 
hitherto more or less dependent 
upon ecclesiastical bodies — chap- 
ters, or - colleges, or  conventual 
houses ; and from such dependence 
and control it was a main. object 
with Edward and his Council that 
their schools should be “free.” 

The charter was obtained; but 
there were many obstacles in the 
way of the- school’s. taking actual 
shape. The sweating-sickness —a 
visitation hitherto unknown, “ that 
most terrible of all. English dis- 
eases ’’—had just broken out in the 
town, and the bailiffs must have 
had enough to do. The corpora- 
tion could not as yet get possession 
of the tithes (which were under 
lease to individuals), but only of 
the reserved rents, which were but 
a poor provision. And in _ the 
midst of all this King Edward 
died, and it may be guessed how 
far his “free” school was likely to 
be encouraged by Queen Mary. 
The burgesses did something, how- 
ever. They had hired a master, 
and got. up a school somewhere. 
There appears in their accounts 
about this time a payment of twelve 
pence “to the master of the free 
school, Sir Morys.” Sir Morys dis- 
appears, and then we have an entry 
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of 6s. 8d. paid “on account to John 
Eyton, hired to keep the free gram- 
mar school.” Mr. Eyton was even 
less satisfactory to his employers 
than Sir Morys might have been; 
for very soon, under date October 
ult. 1556, occurs the following :— 

“Agreed, that yf Mr. Bayliffs can 
heare of an honest and able person which 
will serve the office of head scholemaster 
of the Free Schole of the towne, and 
that shall be thought meete—that then 
Mr. Bayliffs shall avoide the said John 
Eyton, now scholemaster, giving him 
one half-year’s warning. And the said 
John Eyton to have for his wages from 
St. Michs, last past £14 by year and not 
above.” + 

Whether John Eyton was “ avoid- 
ed,” whether he was content with 
his wages, or what became of him, 
no known records inform us. With 
Elizabeth came the time and the 
man for Shrewsbury Schooi, when 
Thomas Ashton, M.A. of St. John’s, 
Cambridge, was appointed head- 
master in 1662. He must have 
possessed remarkable ability, not 
only as a teacher, but as a man 
of business. It was agreed by the 
burgesses that he should have a 
patent for life of all the tithes 
which formed the school endow- 
ment, on condition of his maintain- 
ing a third master. He begins his 
school register in December of this 
year, with Thomas Wylton and 
Richard Atkys as his under-mas- 
ters; and it would appear that he 
entered at once 256 boys; but this 
number probably includes those 
whom he found already under some 
instruction. In the seven years of 
his mastership he admitted no less 
than 875 scholars. Of these only 
238 lived in the town (oppidani), 
the rest were strangers (alienz) from 
the best families in Shropshire and 
the neighbouring counties. Salus- 
burys, Mackworths, Whitakers, Cor- 
bets, Myttons, Egertons, Montgo- 
merys, Devereux, Hoptons, Eytons, 
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Mainwarings, Herberts,. Wrottes- 
leys, Oatleys, Wycherleys—there is 
scarcely a family of any note in the 
north-west of England that had 
not at least a cadet of the house 
under Ashton and his immediate 
successors. No school ever started 
at once into such vigorous life. It 
needs only a glance at the names 
in the original register (which, or 
rather an early transcript of it, has 
been happily preserved) to under- 
stand the ground upon which Cam- 
den calls it “the best filled in all 
England” —a testimony the more 
emphatic, as coming from one who 
had himself been head-master of 
Westminster. On the most mode- 
rate computation, there could not 
have been less than four hundred 
scholars, on the average, in these 
earlier years—a number which nei- 
ther Eton nor Westminster reached 
until some generations afterwards. 

A house and land had been al- 
ready bought for twenty pounds, of 
John Proude; a timber building, 
to which some additions were pro- 
bably made to provide accommoda- 
tion for the three masters. Here 
Ashton taught for seven years, with 
undiminished reputation; “a right 
good man,” as Camden justly calls 
him, in favour alike with the cour- 
tiers of Elizabeth and with his 
humbler fellow-townsmen. Among 
the many scholars of ancient fami- 
lies whom he had under his charge, 
two who came to school together 
on the same day, in the third year 
of his mastership, and continued 
fast friends through life, are names 
never surpassed in honour by any 

entlemen of England. Sir Henry 
Sidne of Penshurst (the bosom 
friend of King Edward, who had 
died in his arms) was at this time 
Lord President of the Welsh 
Marches, and residing officially in 
the Castle at Ludlow. The near 
neighbourhood of the school, his 
connection with the founder, and 
Mr. Ashton’s reputation, were suffi- 
cient reason for his placing there 
his eldest son, Philip, a boy of eight 
years old, and may explain why 


his young cousin, Fulke Gryvell (or 
Greville), heir of Sir Fulke Gryvell 
of Beauchamp’s Court in Warwick- 
shire, should have come to the same 
school on the same day. The son 
of a wise and excellent father, 
Philip Sidney profited well by 
Ashton’s teaching. Two letters 
from the boy, written in Latin and 
in French in his twelfth year, drew 
from Sir Henry that remarkable 
letter, too often reprinted (would 
one could hope too well known !) 
for insertion here, but which, even 
to this day, continues a model for 
an English. father’s advice to his 
son. What public-school boy would 
not be the better for bearing in 
mind some of his noble words ? 
There is no need to keep the an- 
tique spelling—the thoughts and 
language are not limited to any 
date :— 

“, . . Let your first action be the 
lifting up of your mind to Almighty God 
by hearty prayer; and feelingly digest 
the words you speak, with continual 
meditation and thinking of Him to 
whom you pray. . Be humble 
and obedient to your master; for unless 
you frame yourself to obey others, yea, 
and feel in yourself what obedience is, 
you shall never be able to teach others to 
obey you. Be courteous of gesture, and 
affable to all men, with diversity of rever- 
ence according to the dignity of the per- 
son. There is nothing that winneth so 
much with so little cost. Give 
yourself to be merry, but let your mirth 
be ever void of all scurrility and biting 
words to any man. . . Be yourather 
a hearer and bearer away of other men’s 
talk, than a beginner or procurer of 
speech. . . . Let never oath be heard 
to come out of your mouth, nor word of 
ribaldry ; detest it in others, so shall cus- 
tom make to yourself a law against it in 
your own self. . . . Above all things 
tell no untruth, no, not in trifles; for there 
cannot be a greater reproach to a gentle- 
man than to be accounted-a liar. . . .” 

No wonder that his mother, in 
the fond postscript to her “lyttel 
Philip,” which she wrote “in the 
skirts of my Lord President’s let- 
ter,” felt she could add nothing to 
that complete- and perfect manual 
for the English schoolboy. Philip 
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Sidney grew up the worthy son of 
such a father; ending a short but 
stainless life by the death which he 
would perhaps have most desired,— 
“treading,” says one of his many 
eulogists, “from his cradle to his 
grave amidst incense and flowers, 
and dying in a dream of glory.” 
He was the “prince of gentlemen,” 
says Lord Brooke; that same Fulke 
Greville who had entered with him 
at Shrewsbury School, had gone 
with him to Cambridge, had loved 
him, boy and man, with an un- 
changing affection, and who, after 
surviving him forty years, had it 
recorded on his tomb, as the climax 
of his honours, that -he was— 
“Friend to Sir Philip Sidney.” 

Another cousin of the Sidneys 
was entered in the same year under 
Ashton — James Harrington, the 
author of ‘Oceana,’ son of Sir 
James Harrington of Exton. The 
Bishop of Worcester (Sandys, after- 
wards Archbishop of York) had 
also a son and a nephew there. | Sir 
John Salusbury of Rig sent two 
sons; in fact, the school under 
Ashton had a more distinctly aris- 
tocratic character than under any 
of his successors. 

It is to be regretted that fewer 
details of its internal life have 
come down to us. The one great 
feature in Ashton’s school manage- 
ment which seems to have im- 
pressed his contemporaries, was his 
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successful exhibition of those sa- 
cred and other dramas, which 
formed at once the exercise and 
relaxation of nearly every school 
in England in Elizabeth’s days— 
encouraged, no doubt, by the 
Queen’s well-known taste for such 
exhibitions—a custom which still 
survives in all its glory at West- 
minster, But Ashton’s plays at 
Shrewsbury were on a grander 
scale than at any other school, 
They were performed, usually at 
Whitsuntide, in an open amphi- 
theatre in the picturesque ground 
known as the “ Quarry,” and seem 
to have attracted visitors from all 
quarters of the kingdom. Eliza- 
beth herself, on one of her pro- 
gresses in 1565-6, had intended to 
have been present, and had got as 
far as Coventry on her way, when 
she found that she should be too 
late. Ashton and his scholars pre- 
sented that year ‘Julian the Apos- 
tate;’ two years later, the piece 
was the ‘Passion of Christ.’ The 
authorities of the town considered 
the spectacle a matter of public in- 
terest, and voted liberally for its 
support.* 


1569. “ Agreed that there shall be 
given out of the treasure of the town the 
sum of £10 towards the maintenance of 
the play at Whitsuntide, over and above 
any moneys which shall be levied by all 
the occupations of the town, and any 
other that will give any money toward the 





* The place had been used for dramatic performances a century before Ashton’s 


days. 
the Quarrell.” 


When Henry VII. visited the town, a miracle play was acted before him “in 
The citizens of Shrewsbury seem to have had a specialty for exhi- 


bitions of this kind: the “Shrewsbury Show,” a sort of festival and grand proces- 
sion of the trades of the town, with some peculiar ceremonies, survives to this day, 


though much shorn of its ancient honours. 


The following notice of Mr. Ashton’s play in the Quarry occurs in Churchyard’s 
‘Worthiness of Wales.’ (He was a Shrewsbury man, but of too early a date to be 


one of Ashton’s scholars.) 


“ And somewhat more behind the walls as chiefe, 
There is a ground new-made theatre-wise, 
Both deep and high, in goodlye ancient guise, 
Where well may sit ten thousand men at ease, 
And yet the one the other not displease. 
A space below to bait both bull and beare, 
For players too, great room and place at will, 
And in the same a cockpit wondrous faire 
Besides, where men may wrestle in their fill ; 
A ground most apt, and they that sit above 
At once in view, all this may see for love; 
At Aston’s play, who had beheld this then, 
Might well have seen there twenty thousand men.” 
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same; and further, that if Mr. Ashton 
shall declare, by his honesty, that there 
shall be wanting of any money, rather 
than the said Mr. A. should thereby be a 
’ loser, that the said money wanting shall 
likewise be discharged by the town.” 


The Drapers’ Company, as one 
of the “occupations,” are recorded 
as having contributed five pounds. 

Notwithstanding ll this, the 
head-mastership of Shrewsbury was 
not a post of such honour or emolu- 
ment as to induce a man of Ash- 
ton’s abilities to retain it long. In 
1569, he left it for what we should 
in these days consider a far less 
eligible position—-to be private 
tutor to. the young Robert Dever- 
eux, afterwards the unfortunate 
Earl of Essex. But he always re- 
tained the deepest interest in the 
school which he had in truth creat- 
ed. It would seem that he had 
been employed by Queen Elizabeth 
in some business of importance, 
and had considerable influence at 
court. In 1571, he obtained from 
the Queen an increase of the re- 
venues of the school, by the gift 
of the tithes of Chirbury, contri- 
buting at the same time one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds from his 

rivate resources. No statutes had 
hitherto been made, though the 
charter gave powers to do so; but 
now Ashton, with the consent of 
the Bishop and of the Corporation, 
drew up a set of “Ordinances,” 
which have always since borne his 
name, and continued, until the year 
1798, to be virtually the statutes 
of the school. 

By these ordinances, a head-mas- 
ter and three others—the fourth 
being termed an ‘“Accidence Mas- 
ter,” for “young beginners ”— were 
appointed, with yearly salaries of 
£40, £30, £20, and £10, respective- 
ly. “I think,” says Ashton in one 
of his letters, ‘no school in Eng- 
land hath a salary exceeding this.” 
The election of these masters was 
transferred from the Corporation to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge—~. ¢., 
the Bailiffs were to nominate and 
appoint, but the College was to 
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“elect and send” an able, meet, 
and apt man—the sons of bur. 
gesses, and such as had been old 
scholars, to be preferred; and the 
Bailiffs were to have a veto on the 
appointment. The terms of this 
compromise (for such it seems to 
have been) of the old Corporation 
rights led to abundant disputes 
and litigation in the future. The 
second and third masters were to 
be promoted to the higher places, 
if they proved able to discharge 
the office. The head-master was to 
be a Master of Arts, ‘‘well able to 
make a Latin verse, and learned in 
the Greek tongue ;” the second mas- 
ter the same; the third might be a 
B.A., and no Greek was required. 
None of them were to preach, or 
practise physic, or to keep an ale- 
house or gaming-house. The hour 
for beginning school was to be six 
in summer, and seven in winter: 
they were to work till dinner-time 
—eleven o’clock; to come to school 
again at a quarter before one, and 
be finally dismissed at half-past four 
in winter, and an hour later in 
summer. As in the old Winchester 
statutes, no candle was to be used 
in the school, “for breeding dis- 
eases, and for danger and _ peril 
otherwise.” Thursday was the half- 
holiday ; on which day the highest 
form were to “declaim and play 
one act of a comedy before they 
went to play.” Like John Lyon, 
the founder of Harrow, Ashton 
made provision for the scholars’ 
practice in the use of the national 
weapon; their recreations were to 
be “shooting in the long bow and 
chess-play, and no other games, un- 
less it be running, wrestling, or 
leaping :” they might play for “a 
penny the game, or fourpence for a 
match ;” but there was to be no 
betting. No scholar was to be ad- 
mitted to the higher school until 
he could “read, and write his 
name, and know his Latin acci- 
dence, and make a concord.” The 
entrance fees were graduated on a 
scale which showed that the ad- 
mission of boys of all ranks was 
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contemplated: a lord’s son was to 
pay 10s.; a knight’s, 6s. 8d.; a gen- 
tleman’s eldest son, 3s. 4d.; other 
sons, 2s. 6.; below that degree, if 
born within the county, 12d. if 
without, 2s. A burgess’s son was 
to pay only 4d. Probably no annual 
payments were demanded from 
any scholars ; but the custom of the 
times seems to have been for the 
more wealthy boys to make presents 
to the master. The books to be 
used were—for Latin, Cesar, Cice- 
ro, Sallust, Livy, Virgil, Horace, 
and Terence; for Greek, Demos- 
thenes, Isocrates, and Xenophon’s 
‘Cyropedia.’ The holidays were 
eighteen days at Christmas, ten 
days at Easter, and a week at 
Whitsuntide ; but each master was 
allowed, besides, thirty days’ ab- 
sence in the course of the year. 
Ashton just lived to see these or- 
dinances come into operation; one 
of his last acts was to revisit the 
school, and to preach a farewell 
sermon in St. Mary’s Church, as 
knowing that his end was ap- 
proaching. He took his leave of 
the town amongst tears and bless- 
ings, and retired to Cambridge, 
where he died within a fortnight. 
He had been succeeded in his 
office by his second master, Thomas 
Laurance, who carried on the school 
with almost equal success. But 
the plague, which visited Shrews- 
bury during his mastership, was a 
sad interruption. The school seems 
to have been broken up. After 
1574, there occur no admissions in 
the register during the two years 
following ; for the next entry stands 
thus:—“ 30th June 1577. After 
the plague these scholars whose 
names follow were admitted.” Pro- 
vision had been made, in the ordi- 
nances just quoted, for a sanatori- 
um in the country, where the mas- 
ters and scholars were to “resort 
and abide in the time of any com- 
mon plague or any other infection,” 
and there to continue to teach; but 
it is not likely that any such place 
had as yet been built or provided. 
The house at Grinshill was not 
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obtained until some years after- 
wards. 

Sir Henry Sidney, the Lord Pre- 
sident, had visited Shrewsbury, no 
doubt, during the six years that 
his son was at school there. In 
1573 he came there and brought 
young Philip, now a lad of nineteen, 
to see his old school again, when 
father and son were received with 
hearty rejoicings. In 1581 he made 
the grand state visit to keep the 
feast of St. George, of which some 
careful: chronicler has left a most 
elaborate account. How he went 
in solemn procession from St. Chad’s 
Church to the council-house, the 
bailiffs, aldermen, and _ different 
companies of the town escorting 
him, all “drest in their best liver- 
eys;” and how they feasted him 
there for a week in a style befitting 
the representative of her Majesty. 
On the first of May the school took 
its turn to be his entertainers. The 
head-master, Laurance, with his 
three subordinates, John Baker, 
Richard Atkys, and Roger Keat, 
“*made a brave and costly banckett 
after supper before the scoole to 
the number of forty dyshes, and the 
masters before them, each scoole 
presenting ten dishes, with a shewer 
before every scoole,” who intro- 
duced the several courses with a 
very indifferent distich from each 
master. 


“1, These are all of Larrance’ lore, 
Accompt hys hart above hys store. 


2, These ten are all of Baker’s bande, 
Good wyll, not welthe, now to be 
scande, — 


8. These ten are all in Atkys’ chardge, 
Hys giffts are small, hys good wyll 
lardge, 


4, These ten come last, and are the least, 
Yet Keat’s good wyll is wyth the 
beast.” 


The next day came a show, in which 
we may see something like a pre- 
cedent for the Eton Montem :— 


“The scholars of the sayd free schoole 
beinge taught by:the foresaid four mas- 
ters, beinge in number three hundred 
and sixty, with their masters before 
every of them, marchynge bravely from 
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the sayd schoole in battle order, with 
generals, captens, drumms, trumpetts, 
and ensigns before them through the 
town towards a large fillde called the 
Geye, in the abbey suburbs of Shrews- 
berie, and there devydinge theire banndes 
into four partes, met the sayde Lord 
President, being upon a lusty courser, 
who turned him aboute and came to 
them, the generall openinge to his lord- 
ship the purpose and assembly of him 
and the rest; then he and the other cap- 
tens made theire orations howe valiently 
they would feight and defend their coun- 
try, at whych the sayd lord had greate 
pleasure and mutch rejoiced, givinge 
greate prayse to the sayde masters for 
the eloquence thereof.” 


Sir Henry left the town a few 
days after by water, in his barge, 
under a salute of “fourteen cham- 
ber pieces bravely shot off;” and 
as he passed an eyot in the river, 
“certain appointed scholars of the 
free schoole, apparelled all in greene, 
and greene wyllows on their heads,” 
addressed him in verse with what 
the unconscious chronicler describes 
as ‘lamentable orations.” The 
nymphs of the island, they said, 
were disconsolate at the President’s 
departure :— 


“Their woe is greate, great moan they 


make, 
With doleful tunes they doe lament; 
They howle, they crie, their leave to 


tacke, 
Theire garments greene for woe they 
rent,” 


And after considerably more of this 
“doleful tune,” they struck into a 
grand chorus, of which this was 
the first verse :— 

“And wyll your honour now depart ? 


And must it needs be soe? 
Would God we _ could like fishes 


swymme, 
That we might with thee goe!” 


The whole was so “ pityfully done,” 
that “truly it made many both 
in the bardge upon the water, as 
also the people uppon lande, to 
weepe ;” and it was certainly en- 
ough to make, as we are told, “my 
Lord hymself to change counten- 
ance.” 

The next year the Lord Presi- 
dent came again, and seems to 
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have stayed some days, his wife, 
the lady Mary, having arrived the 
day before “in her wagon.” Ag 
Sir Henry passed “by the Con- 
dit at the Wyle Cop,” orations 
were addressed to him by two of 
Laurance’s scholars, “ which ‘he 
praysed very well.” It was on 
this occasion, or at least in this 
year, that a second son, Thomas 
Sidney, was entered at the school, 
We hear of him again two years 
afterwards when the Earl.of Essex 
(Robert Devereux), the Earl of 
Leicester, and Lord North came to 
the town, and paid the school a 
visit. Young Sidney, as Leices- 
ter’s nephew, was selected with two 
companions (Richard Hoorde and 
Edward Higgons) to welcome the 
party with congratulatory addresses, 
in which Leicester, as the reigning 
favourite, was profusely compli- 
mented on his noble birth and 
lineage, his imaginary virtues, and 
his favour with “the Prince,” as it 
was the fashion to call Elizabeth, 
The Earl, in return, “ gratified 
the masters with sundry rewards,” 
Essex passed through the town 
again the following year, and again 
had to listen to orations from the 
scholars—this time at the castle 
gates, “they standing there in 
battle array with bows and arrows” 
—the only mention to be found of 
their use of the national arm, in 
which Ashton had directed that 
they should be trained. 

But meanwhile Laurance, whose 
health was failing, had resigned the 
mastership. He wrote a_ noble 
letter to the bailiffs, which Mr, 
Blakeway has copied amongst his 
MSS., and which is well worthy of 
preservation, though too long for 
insertion here. He speaks of him- 
self as ‘‘soe wearied with the worke, 
soe tired with the toil, and soe over- 
whelmed with the care” of the 
school, that he “neither can nor 
will any longer space continue in 
it.” He has an honest pride in 
leaving it in such flourishing case. 
“The resort of strangers unto it 
is notable;” he has “in the last 
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twelve years sent above an hundred 
scholars to Cambridge and Oxford.” 
His friends, indeed suggest that 
he shall continue in office, takin 

“a master of arts for an helper ;’ 

but he says—‘‘I thank God I have 
ever hitherto had a conscience in 
my calling, and ever looked rather 
at the good success of my labours 
and the profit of my scholars, than 
the greatness of my stipend or the 
thankfulness of parents.” The 
Bailifis, in a letter to St. John’s to 
announce the vacancy, state that 
they “have earnestly entreated him 
to continue his charge,” but in vain. 
He retired to Wem, where he lived 
for many years afterwards—it is to 
be feared, in something like poverty, 
for in 1602 the Corporation ordered 
that ‘“‘Master Thomas Laurance be 
allowed £5 [per annum ?], and 50s. 
in hand, out of the Corporation 
estate, for his great and painful 
diligence in procuring good order 
in the Free Grammar School.” <A 


strong public testimony to the re- 
sage of the school, the year 


efore his resignation, is found in 
a petition to Lord Burleigh from 
the Chapter of Hereford, that a free 
school may be founded there, “ to 
serve as commodiously for the 
training of the youth of South 
Wales as Shrewsbury doth for the 
youth of North Wales.” The succes- 
sion was offered to John Baker, the 
second master, who had the modesty 
to decline it. The College then re- 
commended John Meighen, M.A., 
who was destined to rule over the 
fortunes of Shrewsbury for above 
half a century, successfully on the 
whole, if not altogether peacefully. 

It was the age of pageants, and 
the Shrewsbury head-masters seem 
to have delighted in them. Here 
is an extract from the old chronicler 
of the same year as Essex’s second 
visit :-— 


“1585. This yeare, on the 8 day of 
Octr., being Thursday [their half-holi- 
day], the scollerds of the free schoole in 


\ 
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Shrewsberie made a triomphe in warlike 
manner, ina field called Behind the Walls,* 
against the Pope’s army and other rebells, 
whom they triumphantly vanquished, to 
the great joy of the bebolders, Nya 
from the field through the town towards 


. the castel there being over the town, when 


they, with sound of trompet, dromme, 
and shouting, sounded out their victory, 
with fires made, and thankful 
psalms most joyfully sung to God in the 
comfortable hearing of all the town with 
joyful and godly thanksgiving.” + 


It is plain that the school con- 
tinued to enjoy a very high repute 
both at home and abroad, and was 
very popular with the good citizens 
of Shrewsbury. One of the last 
acts of Laurance’s mastership had 
been to secure something like a 
special school chapel for his boys. 
They had been used to attend the 
public services at St. Mary’s Church, 
occupying the chapel on the south 
side. This was “repaired and 
beautified” in 1682 by the Bailiffs 
and St.’ John’s College out of the 
school revenues, and was ordered 
to be used, not only for public wor- 
ship on Sundays and holidays, but 
also for religious instruction on the 
half-holidays, a custom which con- 
tinued until the present school 
chapel was built. It seems from 
this time to have been known as 
the ‘scholars’ chapel,” and to have 
beeome the ordinary burial-place 
for masters and scholars. A very 
few years later, we find in the 
school register entries of the death 
and burial of Ashton’s original 
third master, who had continued to 
occupy the same desk under both 
his successors. 


“1587. In this yeare, on the 7th day of 
July, Richard Atkys, late third schole- 
master of this free schoole, departed this 
life about 3 0’ the clocke in the morn- 
ing, and was buried in the schollars’ 
chapel in St. Marie’s Church on the next 
day, being Palm Sunday, in the morning, 
all the children of the whole schoole goin 
before the hearse to church by two 
two, and the rest of the scholemasters 





* The “ Quarry.” 


+ From an old chronicle in the school library, known as “ Dr. Taylor’s Manuscript.” 
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then remaining following next after be- 
fore the magistrates.” 


And the next year Roger Kent, 
the humbler “ Accidence Master,” 
was buried in the same place with 
the like public honours. - 

In 1594, one hundred and eighty- 
one new boys appear to have been 
admitted—the greatest number in 
any one year since the first opening 
of the school under Ashton. The 
old buildings had long been insuffi- 
cient; and in the next year, that 
portion of the present school which 
comprises the central tower and the 
range containing the chapel and 
the library was built—or at least 
begun, for the chapel was not con- 
secrated until 1617. But neither 
at this time, nor for many genera- 
tions subsequently, was any kind 
of accommodation provided for 
boarders. There is no doubt but 
that (with the exception of some 
few who may have lived with the 
head-master) those boys who came 
from a distance were lodged with 
such of the citizens as might choose 
to receive them.* This arrangement 
—which appears to have been com- 
mon in the earlier days at many 
public schools—has prevailed more 
or less at Shrewsbury up to the pre- 
sent time; some few boys still lodg- 
ing in the town with respectable 
tradesmen, known or recommended 
in some way to their parents, and 
attending the school lessons, just 
as they might have done in Ashton’s 
and Meighen’s day. 

Mr. Head-master Meighen still 
ruled on for half a century, and 
more than one second master mean- 
while died or resigned, hopeless of 
any vacancy for promotion. To- 
wards the end of his reign he 
outlived his popularity. He got 
into disputes with the  Bailiffs 
and Corporation; apparently from 
having appointed, or procured the 
appointment as second master of 
one Mr. Gittens against their wishes. 
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The real cause of the dispute turned 
on the religious question. Gittens 
was “‘a dangerous suspected Papist,” 
had been brought up as such be- 
fore Archbishop Bancroft, and im- 
prisoned in the gate-house at West- 
minister; the Protestant feeling 
of the Corporation revolted at him. 
But there was a counter party, and 
a very influential one. The women 
of Shrewsbury were for Mr. Gittens. 
The more active among them took 
forcible possession of the school- 
house, and held it against all comers 
“for four days and three nights "— 
so accurate is the chronicler of the 
campaign—and -nearly killed one 
of the bailiffs who attempted to 
force an entrance; Mr. Gittens 
(who was in actual occupation) 
meanwhile encouraging his friends 
from an open window, and crying 
out to the burgesses that he stood 
there for their rights,—meaning, it 
is to be supposed, as against the 
nomination of masters by the Col- 
lege. Altogether it was a very 
pretty quarrel, and lasted some 
twenty years. The Bailiffs sent to 
the Cambridge authorities to com- 
plain; and they took the money 
for their delegates’ expenses out of 
the school chest. Meighen filed a 
bill in Chancery against them for 
malversation. The Lord Chancellor 
issued a commission to Sir Edward 
Bromley, one of the Barons of Ex- 
chequer, and others, who sat at 
Shrewsbury to examine witnesses. 
They reported that they found 
‘*the school much decayed” (which 
seems very questionable) ‘by the 
froward and ill carriage of the 
head-master, being a very conten- 
tious person, and of a_ turbulent 
and mutinous character and dis- 
position.” 

The Lord Chancellor dismissed 
Meighen’s bill, and ruled that the 
under-masters should be elected by 
St. John’s College. Mr. Gittens was 
ousted, and James Brooke, M.A. of 
Caius, and David Evans, B.A. of 





* A melancholy entry in ‘Taylor's MS.’ is corroborative of this: ‘1590. A 
young scholar, who boarded at Master Hamon’s hanged himself.” 
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Jesus College, were appointed 
second and third masters, Novem- 
ber 17, 1627. Gittens got in again, 
however, by some means, four years 
afterwards, and it was not until 
1638 that he was finally got rid of. 

In 1680, whatever still remained 
of the old buildings was taken down, 
and the present school front, at 
right angles to the tower and the 
block containing the chapel and 
library, was built of Grinshill stone. 
Over the main entrance, with the 
date, was placed the following in- 
scription from Isocrates—‘‘ @cAouabng 
eav nc, €0n ToAvuabnc’?— “Tf thou 
love learning, thou shalt be well 
learned.”’* Over the first word, 
on a stone pillar, stands the figure 
of a schoolboy, indicating the lover 
of learning; and over the conclud- 
ing word, that of a university gra- 
duate—both in those “ hyperbolical 
barbarous breeches,” as old Fox 
calls them, which were the fashion- 
able gentlemen’s crinoline of the 
day. The setting up of this in- 
scription gave Mr. Meighen the 
opportunity of a sly joke against 
his old opponents. the town author- 
ities. The bailiffs of the year 
wished to have their own names 
placed over the gateway rather 
than a Greek inscription — pro- 
bably as more interesting and 
intelligible to themselves and their 
fellow-townsmen. To this Mr. 
Meighen would by no means con- 
sent; but he pointed out to them 
a small neighbouring edifice at- 
tached to the school, newly dedi- 
cated, not to the Muses, but to 
Cloacina, and suggested a stone 
over the door as admirably adapted 
for such _a record.. The story goes 
that the bailiffs fell into the trap, 
and that their names were to be 
read there-by admiring schoolboys 
80 late as 1798, when the building 
was taken down. 
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If such were Mr. Meighen’s little 
pleasantries, it was perhaps quite 
as much his unpopularity as his 
advancing years which made the 
good people of Shrewsbury so 
anxious to get rid of him. They 
now kept pressing him to resign, 
which, after a head-mastership of 
fifty years, it was certainly time 
for him to think of. But he was 
very unwilling to listen to any such 
proposal. He certainly had his 
heart in his work. Through his 
influence and exertions the school 
library was gradually filled, chiefly 
by gifts from old pupils and gentle- 
men of the county, with so good a 
collection of books that Dr. Parr, on 
one of his visits there in after years, 
declared that with the single ex- 
ception of Eton, he had “seen in 
no public school a library equal to 
that of Shrewsbury.”’ . Meighen had 
a brother a “citizen and stationer 
of London ;” and it was probably 
through this connection that several 
London merchants are recorded as 
having at this time given either 
presents of books or of money for 
their purchase. The head-master 
himself was evidently a lover of 
books, keeping a careful record of 
all these donations, and fitting up 
the presses in the library with iron 
rods and chains for their. better 
security. That the accusations 
brought against him of causing the 
decline of the school by his con- 
tentious temper were not altogether 
true, may fairly be gathered from 
the note made in one of these books 
by the donor, Thomas Pritchard, 
Archdeacon of Llandaff, in 1627 
(at the very time when these com- 
plaints were most rife), in which 
he styles his old school as even now 
“the most numerous in all Eng- 
land.’’+. During Meighen’s master- 
ship, Welsh names appear in larger 
numbers than before; the national 





* The idea of the inscription was probably taken: from the following passage in 
Erasmus’s Colloquies—a-book better known in Meighen’s days than ours—“ Dictum 
Isocratis, aureis literis in Frontispicio codicis tua pingendum, g:Aouabne,” &e, 

+ “Dulcissimz Nutrici sux (totius Anglie numerosissim) Scholz Salopiensi hoc 
OPEIITHPION d: d: Tho: Prichard Archidiac: Llandaven: et Coll. Jesu Oxon, 
Vice-prine.” 
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prefix of Ap—Ap Thomas, Ap Rich- 
ard, Ap Evan, &c. &c.—occurring 
continually in the register. But the 
old Shropshire and Cheshire names 
are there too, still in good propor- 
tion. The eulogy left on record, 
apparently by a contemporary, can- 
not have been wholly undeserved 
—‘‘that famous schoolmaster who 
to his perpetual memory hath with 
great industry, since he was the 
chief schoolmaster, wholly endea- 
voured the flourishing condition of 
the same, not seeking to advance 
himself or his by diminishing any- 
thing, having left a good pattern to 
them that succeed, making it his 
great care and chief work to per- 
fect that structure and building in 
a glorious manner.” At last, in 
1636, he accepted £100 from the 
school funds as the price of his 
resignation, and died the following 
ear. It must be remembered, in 


is defence, that the head-master- 
ship of Shrewsbury in those days 
was not a lucrative office, and 
gave little opportunity to make any 


provision for old age. 

Before poor Mr. Meighen was got 
rid of, there was a partisan war 
going on about his successor. The 
Bailiffs and Corporation were strong- 
ly in favour of John Harding, who 
had been the pro tempore second 
master, who had been publicly 
chosen “in a general and great as- 
sembly,” and whom they preferred, 
as “a master-of arts of twelve 
years’ standing,” to some “ young 
man” whom St. John’s College 
had selected for the appointment. 
Harding seems really to have had 
strong claims; the Bishop of Lich- 
field wrote to the College in his 
favour, as one who had been highly 
recommended to him “for learn- 
ing, judgment, method, govern- 
ment, and honesty ;” and urging 
his election for the benefit of the 
school, and ‘to avoid contention.” 
But the Cambridge men stood on 
their rights, and maintained their 
‘own nomination—not, however, of 
the “‘ young man,” whoever he was, 
whom the burgesses were so un- 
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willing to receive, but of Thomas 
Chaloner, M.A., of Jesus College, 
who was at least Mr. Harding’s 
eqial in point of standing. The 
Shrewsbury Corporation must have 
been a good-humoured body: for 
though they had spent £300 in law 
in the attempt to place their own 
candidate, they laid out an addi- 
tional pound on a “banquet” to 
Mr. Chaloner on his admission, 
Not an extravagant sum, certainly; 
but it must be remembered that 
twenty shillings would go further 
in those days than in our own. 

The life and fortunes of this 
Thomas Chaloner would form one 
of the most curious of English 
biographies, if they could be told 
at length—and there exists a good 
deal of material for such a history. 
He entered upon his office in the 
year when Hampden made his first 
stand against ship-money—was ex- 
pelled —stanch Royalist that he 
was—under Cromwell, and lived a 
storm-tossed life—the very Ulysses 
of schoolmasters—till he came to 
his own again with the second 
Charles. He was born at Llansilir 
near Oswestry, and had been him- 
self trained at Shrewsbury, un- 
der Meighen. He did his teacher 
credit. He had the reputation of 
being ‘‘an excellent Greek scho- 
lar ;” it must be confessed that, in 
his day, a little Greek passed for a 
good deal, for proficiency in that 
tongue was a very rare accomplish- 
ment; but of his Latin scholarship 
there can be no question, for he 
has left us specimens of Latin 
verses of which even modern Salo- 
pians might be proud. He very 
soon raised the school from the 
low estate into which it had fallen, 
owing to Mr. Meighen’s failing 
energies and Mr. Gittens’s ineffici- 
ency, and the warfare between the 
school and town authorities. 
the second year of his head-master- 
ship (1687) he admitted no less 
than 128 new boys; and in each 
of the three following years, the 
entrances were 121, 107, and 120 
respectively. Not even under the 
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Jorious rule of Ashton had Shrews- 
ury stood higher in numbers or in 
reputation. The old Shropshire 
family names still appear on the 
school register, mixed with a fair 
sprinkling, here and there, of others 
from neighbouring counties. The 
second master throughout Chalon- 
ers reign, his brother Welshman 
and most intimate friend, was 
David Evans— David Dddi (Black 
David) as he was called—who had 
been his fellow-collegian at Jesus 
in Cambridge. The black Welsh- 
man was an excellent grammar- 


teacher, and sent the boys up from. 


the second school well-grounded to 
receive Chaloner’s finishing. More 
fortunate in one respect than his 
friend, he retained his office under 
the Puritan head-master who suc- 
ceeded ; and, as the rules of gram- 
mar are of no party, religious or 
political, he seems to have earned 
the good opinion of his new chief 
as well as of his old one. For the 
epitaph on his monument in St. 
Mary’s, where he was buried after 
thirty years’ service, is of the date of 
Mr. Head-master Pigot, and if not of 
his composition, as seems probable, 


. must at least have expressed his es- 


timate of the man : 
“Caveto sis puer ; prope est David Niger, 
Notandus olim literis rubris senex ; 

Is Priscianus temporis sui inclytus : 
Nescis adhuc ?—abito! nescis literas.” 

Excellent and painstaking school- 
master though he was, Chaloner 
had a decidedly social turn, and 
was wont after the labours of the 
day to refresh himself with a select 
circle of congenial spirits at a 
tavern in “the Sextry,”* as it was 
then called, whither his friend and 
assistant, Black David, accompa- 
nied him. Let no Shrewsbury 
master of modern days imagine for 
& moment that there was in this 
anything derogatory to the dignity 
of the office or the man. The great 


officials of the town—the bailiffs, 
recorder, and the like—were wont 
to settle public matters of the 
gravest import at a social congress 
held at the Gullet, a tavern of 
popular repute; the gentlemen of 
the county transacted their busi- 


-ness at the same place, and on one 


occasion, we find the “high sheriff's 
daughter” honouring a party with 
her presence, and “ drinking there.” 
And this “knot of company-keep- 
ers at the Sextry,’’ to whose plea- 
sant companionship Chaloner look- 
ed back regretfully in his after 
days of loneliness and exile, were 
no ordinary set of tavern boozers. 
Many of them, no doubt, were not 
above the rank of honest citizens 
and burgesses. But among them 
were Sir Francis Oatley of Pitch- 
ford and his brother, Sir William 
Vaughan, Sir Richard Lee of Lee 
Hall, Sir Richard Earnly, Sir Tho- 
mas Lyster of Rowton, with Ire- 
lands and Kynastons, and other 
aristocracy of the town. A genial 
and kindly fellowship, no doubt, 
they were— many of them old 
scholars of the free school; and 
Master Richard Chaloner, with his 
well-stored mind and somewhat 
satirical humour — patent enough 
even to us now, as we shall see 
from his curious personal records— 
must have been a choice companion 
with whom to hear the chimes at 
midnight. 

But the flourishing school and 
the pleasant company at the Sex- 
try were soon to be broken up. 
The record in the old school register 
(kept in Mr. Chaloner’s hand) which 
follows next upon the four success- 
ful years which have been men- 
tioned, shows a falling-off in the 
admissions, such as might be ex- 
pected in those terrible days of 
anarchy; in 1641 and 1642 they 
were only 78 and 79 respectively. 
“Let my successor blame civi 





* Now “King’s Head Shutt,” leading from High Street to Kiln Lane. It for- 
merly communicated with St. Chad’s churchyard by a covered passage over the 
street, and the sacristy (‘‘ sextry”) of that church probably stood there. The old 
house still standing in this narrow “ shutt” is probably the tavern of Chaloner’s day. 
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war,” is the note made hereupon 
by the sorrowful head - master ; 
“‘academies mourne and are deso- 
late, colonyes of the Muses are 
desolate, and the number of Shrews- 
bury scholars in these two yeares is 
small.” Yet in the next year, the 
most troublous of all for Shrews- 
bury, there was entered on this list 
(together with his brother William) 
no less a name than George, son of 
Sir William Savill, the future Mar- 
quess of Halifax; the great Trim- 
mer, as he has been styled, but per- 
haps the most sagacious and honest 
politician of his times. In Septem- 
ber 1642, King Charles came in 
person to Shrewsbury, invited by the 
loyal Corporation in common coun- 
cil assembled, and was welcomed by 
none more cordially than by the 
head-master of the Royal School. 
The King’s ‘‘Commission for Ar- 
tillery ” held their sittings in the 
noble library: Lord- Capel the 
Lord - Lieutenant, Henry Bromley 
the High Sheriff, Sir Francis Oat- 
ley (one of the Sextry club, and 
now governor of the town), met in 
council there with others, gentle- 
men of note, almost daily.* Chalo- 
ner and his friend David Evans 
placed their own chambers at the 
disposal of the King’s friends. 
“When the King kept his court 
here, successively these lords lodged 
in the schooles—viz., Lord-Keeper 
Littleton, Lord Viscount Grandi- 
son, Lord Archbishop Williams, 
Lord Cholmeley, and Sir Richard 
Dyott, at my house; at Mr. Evans 
his house, Lord Grey of Ruthin 
and Lord North his _ brother.— 
Deus pacis pacem indulgeat!” This 
pious wish was in vain. Charles, 
after a second visit, chiefly for the 
purpose of raising money, finally 
jeft the town, (first ‘ borrowing” 
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six hundred pounds out of the 
school chest) ; and after a long and 
gallant resistance (stout Sir Rich- 
ard Earnley, another of Chaloner’s 
** company-keepers,” being slain in 
its defence), the Parliamen 

forces became masters of it b 


. treachery in February, 1644 (5), 


So notable a malignant as the 
head-master was not likely to escape, 
He was plundered of all his proper- 
ty, and summarily ejected, to find 
shelter where he could.t Black 
David seems to have been thought 
not of sufficient importance to be 
meddled with; at any rate, he was 
left in peace to keep the diminished 
school together, until the appoint- 
ment to be head-master over him of 
one Richard Pigot, whom the Parlia- 
mentarians brought from a school 
in Newport—not a bad man or 
master by any means; but the 
reader will not object to follow for 
a while the varying fortunes of poor 
Mr. Chaloner. 

The ejected master carried awa: 
with him the school registers, if 
nothing else; and in their pages he 
has jotted down in very fair Latin, 
quaintly interspersed with Greek 
phrases, all sorts of personal memo- 


randa: notes of his own movements, | 


anathemas against his enemies, 
school-boys’ accounts, heads of ser- 
mons, and private confessions which 
he certainly never intended for our 
curious eyes; but which, taken 
altogether, give us a very interest- 
ing picture of the writer, a man 
one would have liked much to have 
known, none the less for some 
peculiarities and weaknesses which 
these memoranda disclose. He met 
adversity boldly; made no claim— 
as no doubt he might have done for 
a while at least—on the bounty of 
generous friends, but set up at once 





* Their followers left some traces of their visits there which were’ not altogether 
to the head-master’s liking; in the “ Register of Benefactions,” ‘ Andrewes’ Ser- 
mons’ has a note in Chaloner’s handwriting—* basely torne by the sacrilegious 
fingers of a Scotch camp chaplin ;” and ‘ Heinsius on the New Testament’ is marked 
as having been “ stolen away while the King’s Commis: for Artillery sat dayly in 


the library.” 


+ “Bonis omnibus exutis arecxopaxcoOnv”"—“I was stripped of all I had and 
cast out to the crows,” writes the unfortunate master. 
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an independent school at Ryton, 
near Baschurch, in the county. 
After staying there for a few months, 
molested probably by the Puritan 
authorities, he went up to London, 
paid a sum of sixty pounds as a 
“composition” for his malignancy, 
and perhaps (some of his expres- 
sions may bear such an interpreta- 
tion) swallowed the Covenant, as 
many other loyalists did with such 
stomach as they might. Fortified 
with this safeguard, he hired a 
larger house near Shrewsbury. It 
either bore most appropriately, or 
he bestowed upon it, the name of 
Birch Hall, or, as he loved to Latin- 
ise it, “des Betuliane.” The 
ominous sound was not enough to 
deter forty-four of his old Ryton 
pupils from following him; indeed, 
the strongest testimony to his char- 
acter lies in the fact that, go where 
he would, under whatever unfavour- 
able circumstances, a colony of 
grateful scholars followed his steps, 
and wherever he pitched his tent, 
a school with all the prestige 
of an old establishment sprang up 
as it were out of the wilderness. 
The Birch Hall school soon num- 
bered nearly a hundred. And here 
he seems to have been tolerably 
contented; comparing himself to 
Dionysius, who, driven from the 
sovereignty of Syracuse, was con- 
tent to wield the rod at Corinth,— 
“ Syracusis exulans, Corinthi tyran- 
nidem molior.” But in that same 
year a Shropshire friend of some 
influence, and a member of Crom- 
well’s Parliament—John Corbett of 
Adderley—procured for him the ap- 
pointment to the grammar school 
at Market-Drayton, for which, how- 
ever, he had to pay ten pounds as 
a kind of retiring fee to his prede- 
cessor, Again most of his boys 
accompanied him, and again he 
commanded success; but he was 
hunted out from this resting-place 


on the old ground of malignancy 
by the ‘*Oommittee for Scandalous 
and Plundered Ministers”—a body 
whom, in the old school register 
which received all his confidences, 
he curses in his queer mixture of 
Greek and Latin—no doubt in the 
ersuasion that it would be an un- 

nown tongue to them, even if they 
had the chance to read it.* He 
moved off out of their way to Haw- 
arden in Flintshire, a little band of 
twelve scholars dragging their weary 
way after him through those Welsh 
roads in the month of March—* per 
nives, per brumam, longum iter,” as 
he pathetically words it. The 
rough Welsh children whom he 
found there were no doubt, as he 
complains, a far less satisfactory 
material to work upon than the 
well-bred boys of Shropshire. He 
had to teach them, he says, the very 
rudiments of English; yet in a few 
months the name of the great 
Shrewsbury master had filled the 
little Welsh school with “above a 
hundred gentlemen’s sons.” He 
writes as if he were happy there. 
He speaks with delight. of their 
docility in learning, and their per- 
sonal attachment to himself. He 
tells us how they represented (after 
the old Shrewsbury fashion) to the 
great wonder and edification no 
doubt of the Welsh squires, Plautus’s 
comedy of the Oaptives, and how 
they maintained a running fight of 
satirical verses with the boys of the 
neighbouring school of Chester. 
But, in a very few months, his 
resting-place was again invaded ; 
this time by a more terrible enemy 
than even a Parliamentary Commis- 
sion. The plague came to Hawar- 
den. One at least of his most pro- 
mising scholars, a young actor in 
the play,t died of it; and in June 
1647 the whole school, or at least 
the greater part,t migrated to 
Overton to escape from the infec- 





* “ Mandato tyrannico tov xarapwrarov Delegatorum synedrii.” 
+ “Inter quos incomparabili indole emicuit Gulielmus Barlow, quem pestis paulo 


post eripuit.” 


¢ “ Hawarden, 1647, June 20.—Discesserunt pre timore pestis que invasit oppi- 
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tion. Besides these troubles from 
without, he had also some domestic 
vexations. His second master was 
one David Pierce, who apparently 
was a member of his household, and 
between whom and Mrs. Chaloner 
there was a perpetual civil war. 
The head-master sided with his 
subordinate in his heart against 
the lady ; but domestic comfort re- 
uired that David should take his 

eparture; and Ohaloner, with the 
generous unselfishness which was 
part of his nature, maintained the 
young man for some time at Oam- 
bridge.* But Mr. Pierce’s future 
perhaps justified Mrs, Ohaloner’s 
dislike; for some time afterwards 
he is spoken of as likely to lose the 
mastership of a school which had 
been obtained for him, ‘unless 
Providence interfered,”—which it 
probably did not. Ohaloner’s re- 
treat to Overton with his scholars 
was most likely a mere temporary 
arrangement; at least he does not 
remain there many months, and the 
next three years of his life seem to 
have been spent at Emerall, as do- 
mestic tutor in the family of Sir John 
Puleston, where he found his pupils 
more than ordinarily dull—“ pueros 
pessime indolis.” Somewhere about 
this date he obtained the master- 
ship of the school at Stone, in Staf- 
fordshire, where he collected a hun- 
dred and twenty-two scholars; and 
next we find him holding the same 
office at Ruthin, whence he was once 
more ejected by Cromwell’s Major- 
General for North Wales; the ill- 
advised rising of the Royalists in 
the west having irritated the Pro- 
tector into fresh measures against 
“delinquents.” He was, however, 
allowed to return through the inter- 
cession of some friends. But either 
he was naturally of a restless turn, 
or his wandering life had made him 


so; for he seems to have contem- 
plated another move. He was a 
candidate for Wrexham school; but 
“the coblers of Wrexham,” he says, 
rejected him. And he. admits that 
his enemies called him—not with- 
out some reason—a rolling stone 
that would gather no moss.” His 
social and convivial tastes still re- 


‘mained with him, and no doubt he 


was an acceptable guest at the hos- 
pitable boards of the Denbighshire 
gentry. Some of his private entries 
about this date betray that a good 
deal of hard drinking went on at 
these entertainments, and that the 
Ruthin schoolmaster took his fair 
share.t He was always very penitent 
in the morning; but the penitence 
did not insure that the next invita- 
tion would be declined. He found 
a friend at last amongst the domi- 
nant party. Thomas Gilbert, one 
of Cromwell’s chaplains, and from 
his influence in such matters known 
as “the Bishop of Shropshire,” re- 
commended him to William Adams, 
citizen and haberdasher of London, 
who had just founded his Free 
Grammar School at Newport; and 
there, with his son as under-master, 
Chaloner once more, with that re- 
markable success which is the wit- 
ness of his unparalleled ability as 
a master, created what might have 
been a second Shrewsbury. By 
the end of his second year there he 
had two hundred and forty-four 
scholars, “many of them the sons 
of the first gentlemen in that and 
the neighbouring counties.” 

But: meanwhile events were pre- 
paring his return to the scene of 
his early triumphs. Mr. Pigot, 
the intended master, had car- 
ried on the work at Shrewsbury 
with considerable ability and mo- 
deration; interrupted only, like 
Chaloner, by the plague, which 





dum” [here follow a few of the names] “et circiter 130. Ve nobis! Domine mis 


erere nostri !”—School Register. 


* “Quem nimium iniquiter ab uxore meA tractatum misi Cantabrigiam, ibique 
pro tempore meis sumptibus alo, sperans amicas auo:Bas.” 
+ “1653, Jan. 3.—Repetita potatio, renovata pcenitentia. 
“ 4,.—Plais y Ward convivabar, etsi sobrius, tamen sgriuscule. 
“ 5.—Nonnihil legi, oravi, meditatusque sum.” 
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caused the school to be closed for 
some months by an order of the Pro- 
tector’s council.* So well had he 
satisfied the authorities of St. 
John’s, that at the Restoration 
they gave him a formal’ nomina- 
tion with the view of confirming his 
title to the head-mastership. The 
popular reaction, however, was too 
strong. In July 1662, he was 
ejected (probably by the operation 
of the Bartholomew Act) and was 
committed prisoner to the castle 
in company with Michael Betton, 
“canoneer” to the garrison, and 
Mr. Tallents, the Puritan minister 
of St. Mary’s. They were released 
in a few days, and Mr. Pigot died 
in the year following. But though 
his old place was vacant, Chaloner 
seems to have been not over-anxious 
to return. His school at Newport 
was flourishing, and his Shrews- 
bury associations had been broken 
up. For six months the head-mas- 
tership remained unfilled; Cotton, 
the second master, meanwhile dis- 
charging the duties. At the end 
of that time we find the follow- 
ing entry,—rather ungracious, as 
though the genial temper had been 
somewhat soured, more by the 
smaller vexations of a schoolmas- 
ter’s life than by his heavier 
trials :— 

“T, T. C., after an exile of nineteen 
years, return to my ancient province. 
For the under-master of Newport. [this 
surely could not be his own son?] be- 
haved so imperiously and deceitfully 
to me, that I could not bear to asso- 
ciate with him any more, and so re- 
moved hither with my second wife and 
some young gentlemen whom I placed 
in their several classes on the 4th of 
March.” 


So the wanderer found rest. 
But Shrewsbury was at least as 
much changed as he was, Whether 
he frequented again his. old haunt 
in the Sextry, when afternoon 
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school was over, we do not know; 
but he would have found there very 
few of the old familiar faces. Time 
had untied that social “knot of 
company -keepers.” The _ school- 
master had made little mournful 
notes against the list of his old 
friends’ names during his nineteen 
years’ exile. Black David the 
grammarian was gone where con- 
cords are never broken. Sir Richard 
Earnley, as we have seen, had 
died gallantly in the King’s cause 
—‘‘slain at the taking of - the 
town.” Sir William Vaughan, 
too, had met the same fate—“ slain 
at Tredagh.” Sir Thomas Lyster 
was dead also. Lée of Lee Hall 
had “papisted,” which was even 
worse. How the remaining friends 
met and welcomed each other after 
sO many years, no one knows now, 
or will know. 

Chaloner lived little more than 
two years after his restoration. 
The kindly reader will hope that 
his second wife did not quarrel 
with the under-masters like his 
first, and that the Shrewsbury boys 
teased him as little as possible in 
his declining years. He was buried 
in St. Mary’s Church, on the very 
day twelvemonth after his prede- 
cessor and supplanter, Pigot, had 
been laid in the same place. Re- 
quiescant in pace. 

There were heartburnings again 
about the election of his successor. 
Poor Mr. Cotton, the second master, 
who had quietly admitted Chalo- 
ner’s superior rights, as merely re- 
suming what was his own, now put 
in his modest claims for promotion 
to the chief desk, as by statute pro- 
vided. But the statute appears to 
have become virtually obsolete. He 
was thrust aside without ceremony ; 
and the contest lay between a Mr. 
Bull, supported by the strong local 
influence of Lord Newport, and by 
Bishop Hacket as Visitor, and An- 





* “You are also forthwith to dissolve 


both the schools in your towne, and see 


that they continue soe till it shall please God the infection shall cease. 


“Waite Hatt, 9th Aug. 1650.” 


“Jo. Brapsuawe, P. 
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drew Taylor, Fellow of King’s Ool- 
lege, who had received his early 
education in the school before he 
was elected on the foundation at 
Eton. The latter was elected, 
and Shrewsbury for the first and 
last time came under an Etonian 
head-master. But the infusion of 
the Eton element which, unless 
school traditions are false, woke 
into new life the country grammar 
schools of Harrow and Rugby, had 
no perceptible effect upon the for- 
tunes of Shrewsbury. The school 
had been created by Ashton, and re- 
created by Chaloner; and, after his 
death, it gradually fell almost as 
rapidly as it had risen. The school 
registers of these days have un- 
fortunately disappeared, and the 
causes and progress of this decay 
can only be guessed at. Taylor 
held his office for three-and-twenty 
years—probably too long for the 
welfare of the school, for it is re- 
corded that during the latter part 
of the time his health had failed 
him. King James Il. was now 
steadily pursuing the course, so 
fatal to himself, of forcing Rom- 
anists into the headships of col- 
leges and schools by royal manda- 
mus. He made a progress through 
Shrewsbury in 1687; and though 
the conduits at Wyle Oop and 
Mardol ran with wine on the occa- 
sion, the Protestant burgesses were 
by no means glad to see him. The 
Papistical party in the town were 
watching like vultures for Taylor’s 
death, having ‘‘one Sebrand, a 
Jesuit,” ready to force at once, by 
royal order, into the vacant place. 
Taylor disappointed their object 
by a secret resignation—not much 
too soon, for he died that year. 
It was done so quietly that St. 
John’s College had time to appoint 
amaster, and the burgesses and 
bailiffs to induct him, before the 
royal mandamus could issue. There 
was no time for disputes, and pro- 
bably the choice was a hurried 
one. Richard Lloyd, M.A., one of 
their own fellows, whom they se- 
lected, reigned as head-master for 


thirty-six years; with what success 
may be partly gathered from the 
fact, that on his retirement he left 
exactly sixteen boys in the school. 
He seems to have been a man for- 


tunate beyond his deserts; for he ° 


held stalls both at Brecon and at 
Hereford, and a living or two be- 
sides; so that at last he was either 
shamed or compelled into a resig- 
nation on the ground of plurality. 
Then followed a struggle once 
more, longer and more determined 
than ever, between the Oambridge 
authorities and the burgesses for 
the right of election. The Oollege 
nominated another of their own 
fellows, William Olarke; the Cor- 
poration put in, and maintained in 
actual possession, a burgess of the 
town and a Master of Arts of Jesus 
College in Oxford, Hugh Owen; 
and he remained de facto head- 
master for nearly four years. But 
not de jure, as it was decided; for 
the College filed a bill against the 
Corporation, and won their cause, 
after much expenditure on both 
sides. Mr. Clarke, their original 
nominee, had in the meanwhile 
found more peaceful preferment, 
and gone off to a living; and they 
now appointed Dr. Robert Phillips, 
a burgess, who had been an official of 
St. Mary’s Church. Whatever might 
have been his qualifications, he 
was fifty-seven years old when he 
first began work as a schoolmaster 
—not a very likely man to retrieve 


the fallen fortunes of Shrewsbury. - 


Nor were these constant disputes 
between College and Corporation 
likely to conduce to that end. It 
is said that ‘the school decreased” 
under both these last masters; 
though how it could fall much 
lower in numbers than sixteen— 
the point at which Lloyd had left 
it—is not so clear to an arithmeti- 
cal critic. But it certainly did 
not rise, as we shall presently see. 
Dr. Phillips continued in office 
eight years, when he was succeeded 
by Leonard Hotchkis, the second 
master. He deserves the more 
special notice here, because to some 
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of his manifold memoranda these 
ages have been very much in- 
debted. He must have been an 
indefatigable collector and tran- 
scriber, whatever his merits as a 
teacher may have been: “ four 
folio manuscripts of curious and 
important collections, bequeathed 
by him to the library, now un- 
fortunately missing” * (but from 
which partial extracts have been 
made), and a wonderful folio vol- 
ume—a sort of commonplace-book 
—which is still in existence, and is 
said to contain 100,000 references 
upon the most miscellaneous sub- 
jects, attest, at least, a very diligent 
pen. Leonard Hotchkis had made 
his first appearance in public life 
in rather conspicuous fashion. In 
1710, the famous Dr. Henry Sache- 
verell, fresh from the trial and con- 
viction which stamped him as a 
martyr in popular estimation, made 
a sort of triumphal entry into 
Shrewsbury on his way to take 
possession of a Shropshire living. 
“Near a thousand horsemen,” zeal- 
ous for Church and Queen, went 
out to escort him; and one young 
man, a student of Cambridge, 
claimed the honour of leading his 
horse by the bridle. This was the 
future head-master of Shrewsbury. 
There was some gallantry in the 
act, because such principles were 
not popular with the town authori- 
ties. Bennett and Dawes, the two 
ministers of St. OChads, showed 
their principles in a rather different 
way. They wished to sympathise 
with the popular hero; but, “ not 
choosing to make a public declara- 
tion,” asked leave to pay their visit 
to the Doctor by night. Sacheve- 
rell, with a haughty bitterness 
which they at least deserved, re- 
turned for answer that “he would 
have no Nicodemuses.” Hotchkis 
began his work at Shrewsbury as 
third master, and rose thence to 
the head-mastership. His stanch 
political partisanship brought him 
into continual collision with the 
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Whig corporation; and though he 
was undoubtedly a good scholar, 
he was not a successful school- 
master. Perhaps his antiquarian 
tastes may have stood in his way, 
and he was making entries in his 
commonplace-book when he ought 
to have been correcting exercises. 
It is to his credit, at all events, 
that he was vexed at the low con- 
dition of the school. But for the 
persuasions of friends he would 
have retired before. He writes 
thus, August 1, 1750:— 

“T have had but two or three boys 
a-year from Mr. Parry [the second 
master] for some years past; and I do 
not see more than seven or eight 
in his school now, except four who 
ought to be in mine. It is a melan- 
choly state to be in, and I wish to get 
out of it.” 


Four years Jater he resigned. He 
was getting an old man, and during 
the latter period of his rule, many 
boys were removed from Shrews- 
bury to the neighbouring school of 
Wem, owing to his failing energies. 
But he continued to live in the 
town, near enough to his old quar- 
ters to look out into the school 
garden, dying at the age of eighty, 
and probably busy to the last about 
his collections. One of the last 
glimpses we have of him (if it be 
him) is a passage in a letter from 
the Rev. G. Ashby to Nichols, in 
which he speaks of the company 
he had met at the hospitable table 
of Dr. Taylor (Hotchkis’s intimate 
friend); some of whom, he says, 
were “the dullest companions pos- 
sible; one of them, who, I think, 
had been a schoolmaster, was of 
all men I ever met with the stu- 
pidest.”t There is a painful sus- 
picion that this must have been the 
late head-master of Shrewsbury ; 
perhaps those interminable manu- 
scripts had muddled his faculties. 
Yet under such masters, in these 
darker ages of King Edward’s 
school, were trained perhaps the 
two greatest scholars in their re- 





* Blakeway’s ‘ Shrewsbury.’ 
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spective lines of whom Shrewsbury of Dr. Parr (an authority, however, 
can boast. One was the Dr. John by no means to be implicitly trust- 
Taylor just mentioned, commonly ed) speaks of his allowing a copy 
known as “Demosthenes Taylor,” of Hephestion, still in the library, 
a Shrewsbury barber’s son, who and curious from its containing 
rose to be a canon of St. Paul’s, Hotchkis’s marginal note,—‘“to be 
and whose knowledge of Attic taken out and used by his servants 
Greek surpassed perhaps all his when they were combing the hair of 
contemporaries; the other, a pupil the boys. On many of the leaves,” 
of Hotchkis, was Edward Waring, continues the writer, “were the dry 
of an old Shropshire family, who pedicular skeletons, which Dr. Butler 
was senior wrangler of his year, caused to be cleared away before 
and was chosen Lucasian. professor he sent the book to Mr. Gaisford.” 
of Mathematics at the early age of The state of the school became 
twenty-four. So brilliant was his such a serious question, that the 
degree considered by his own con- Oorporation consented, in 1798, to 
temporaries, that the whole body of the extinction of the burgesses’ 
his fellow-wranglers waited upon him claim to the exclusive appointment 
in his rooms to offer him their public to the head and second master- 
congratulations. Waring invited ships. An act was passed by 
them all to tea, and this extempore which the election was left entire- 
entertainment laid the foundation ly to the Master and Fellows of St. 
of the society afterwards known at John’s; while at the same time the 
Cambridge as the “ Hyson Club.” present right of all sons of bur- 
Upon  Hotchkis’s retirement, gesses to be educated gratuitously 
Charles Newling, fellow of St. was established. Atcherley and 
John’s, was appointed by the Ool- the other masters resigned upon 
lege without opposition. He seems annuities, and the College appoint- 
to have done something towards ed to the head-mastership Samuel 
filling the waste places of Shrews- Butler, M.A., one of their own fel- 
bury School. At least we are told lows, and perhaps the first classical 
that he had sixty boarders at one scholar of his day. 
time in his own house; and, if a His advent was a new era for the 
nearly contemporary chronicler isto school. He had been educated at 
be trusted, they were “amongthe Rugby under Dr. James, and had 
most respectable characters in that carried off at Cambridge nearly 
and the neighbouring counties.” * every classical honour that was open 
So much could hardly be said to him. Under his able rule, the 
for the school under Newling’s im- numbers of the school rose gradu- 
mediate successor, Thomas Atcher- ally, though at first not rapidly. 
ley, M.A., of Magdalen Oollege, He had been head-master more than 
Cambridge, who was promoted five-and-twenty years, ' when the 
from the second to the head-mas- brilliant success of Shrewsbury at 
tership in 1770, and remained in both Universities in 1824 and 1825 
that office for twenty-eight years. swelled the admission list from an 
The traditions of his rule are not average of 25 to 80 or 100 in the 
highly to his credit. He was no year; and in 1832 there were above 
great scholar, and the school was 300 boys in the school—the high- 
left very much to take its chance. est number reached since the days 
The upper boys are said to have of Ohaloner. But the mere in- 
had the free run of the library, of crease in numbers was no fair cri- 
which they took advantage chiefly terion of his success. From the 
to tear out the fly-leaves of the time that his teaching came to 
books for their exercises. A letter show its full results, the University 
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distinctions gained by his scholars 
threw into the shade all other pub- 
lic schools in the kingdom. Rugby 
must have sighed over the laurels 
that might have been her own, 
‘won year after year by the nursling 
whom she had rejected from her 
head-mastership in favour of a 
stranger. The only . approach to 
rivalry was found in the provincial 
school of Bury St. Edmunds, under 
Becher and Malkin; and this pressed 
Shrewsbury close. 

The impression left upon his 
pupils by Dr. Butler’s personal char- 
acter differs considerably, as in the 
case of most energetic masters. It 
was said by some that he taught 
them “scholarship, but nothing 
else ”"—that he.kept even the elder 
boys a good deal at a distance, and 
was somewhat overbearing and des- 
potic. It must be remembered that 
in his day the kindly and familiar 
intercourse between teacher and 
pupil which now so happily marks 
such relations, both in our colleges 
and public schools, would have 
been a very exceptional state of 
things indeed if it had existed at 
Shrewsbury. But there are many 
who remember Jovingly that most 
intelligent and benevolent counte- 
nance which, no less than the care- 
ful neatness of costume, marked 
the accomplished gentleman as well 
as the scholar, not too grave, with 
ull his learning, to enjoy a joke 
with all the heartiness of a school 
boy. He was, in his earlier years, 
a severe disciplinarian, at least so 
far as actual school work went; 
and the floggings which he admin- 
istered (with his left hand) are by 
no means forgotten. Yet he could 
forgive very readily—the more so if 
& joke could form an excuse for it. 
There is a story told of his coming 
upon a small boy in some locality 
which was strictly out of bounds, 
and the culprit taking refuge in an 
empty hogshead which stood be- 
fore a grocer’s shop. The Doctor 
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walked up to the shop door, and, 
after tapping the hogshead all 
round with his cane, remarked to 
the grocer that he had been look- 
ing out for an empty cask about 
that size, and desired it to be sent 
down to him “ just as it was ”—the 
fright of the delinquent during the 
negotiation being his only punish- 
ment. Stern as his threatenings - 
were in the lectures delivered, 
somewhat incongruously, in lieu of 
sermons, after evening prayers in 
the school chapel (when the offences 
of the week were sometimes re- 
viewed), against delinquents who 
had been supposed to have been 
stealing ducks, breaking the far- 
mers’ fences, or riding their horses 
bare-backed in an impromptu steeple- 
chase, his anger took a much milder 
form when his own apples and 
pears had proved too tempting for 
some of the smaller boys. But it 
was more serious in the case of 
anything like a personal insult to 
either of his familiars— Dinah, 
the boys’ housekeeper, or John 
“ Bandy,” his factotum, who had to 
maintain the minor discipline of the 
hall in such matters as calling 
in the morning and taking away 
lights at night. On one particular 
occasion Dinah made formal com- 
plaint—a very unusual circum- 
stance—against the sixth form as a 
body. Both in their common room 
and in their studies, they had, ac- 
eording to her account, been coup- 
sing her name loudly, during the 
whole afternoon, with very bad lan- 
guage—“ very bad indeed,” though 
happily she did not understand the 
words. The offenders were sum- 
moned before th. octor in his 
study, where he sat brimful of 
very natural indignation. It 
turned out that the bad language 
was Greek; fhe subject of the 
next repetition lesson was the 
chorus in ‘ @dipus Rex ’— 

“ AEINA’ * piv ody, AEINA’ trapdooe 

copes oiwvobéras ”— 





* It must be explained, for the sake of any gentle reader who may be in the 


housekeeper’s predicament, that the first word is pronounced “ Dinah.” 
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‘ which the boys had been shouting 
out, all the more vociferously when 
they saw Dinah’s delusion. It was 
the kind of joke which Butler 
could not resist, and he broke out 
into a paroxysm of laughter. 
Butler’s senior assistant-master 
for many years was I——, a sound 
scholar and able teacher, strong in 
Tacitus and Thucydides, and with 
whom Matthie’s Greek Grammar 
(the great authority in its day) was a 
text-book in constant use. Though 
by no means Butler’s equal in ele- 
gant scholarship, he was not in- 
clined to give way to him on ques- 
tions of grammatical criticism. He 
taught his form (the upper fifth) in 
‘* Bromfield’s Hall,” in the School 
Lane. Sometimes, in the course of 
a lesson, some point would arise 
upon which he was aware that he 
and his chief differed in their view, 
when he would conclude his own 
interpretation with the significant 
remark, ““ You may perhaps be told 
differently lower down the Lane, 
but——;” and there he would 


stop, with considerable emphasis. 


There was a punishment pecu- 
liar to the school in those days 
which is now disused. In the cor- 
ner of the old “Fourth-form 
School,” now occupied by the 
boards containing the list of hon- 
ours, there used to be a small four- 
square apartment, not much larger 
than a Punch-and-Judy box, lighted 
by a single narrow loophole—a recep- 
tacle for the flogging-block and other 
like apparatus. This was known 
as the Black Hole, or sometimes 
more familiarly as “ Rowe’s Hole,” 
from a traditionary culprit who had 
been a very regular occupant. Here 
younger offenders were occasionally 
locked up for some hours, It was 
patronised chiefly by I——, in 
whose hall, somehow or other, there 
were usually a large proportion of 
those irregular characters who pre- 
ferred the excitement of a poaching 
expedition to the due preparation 
of lessons and exercises. When the 
original prison was pulled down, a 
small closet in the upper school was 
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occasionally used for the same pur- 
pose. It was a point of honour 
with a prisoner’s friends to supply 
him, while under confinement, with 
small luxuries from the pastry- 
cook’s—not always an unnecessary 
provision, for on one occasion two 
boys were forgotten, and might 
have remained there all night had 
not one of them made his escape 
by breaking the lock and climbing 
down by a water-pipe into the school 
court below. 

There were in Dr. Butler’s time 
the usual “speeches” at midsum- 
mer, in the preparation of which 
he took considerable pains, having 
the boys into his private library 
to practise. On more than one 
speech-day, Dr. Parr, for whom 
Butler had an intense respect, was 
present, sitting in the seat of hon- 
our next to the Doctor, with his 
pipe in his mouth and his spittoon 
before him; an arrangement which, 
together with his buzz-wig (proba- 
bly the last surviving specimen), 
attracted considerable attention 
from the boys.. He was good 
enough to signify a gracious ap- 
proval of some of the speakers by 
the quiet tapping of two forefingers 
of one hand on the palm of the 
other—an amount of applause 
which, as Butler assured the young 
performers, meant a great deal from 
so great a man. But the great 
school festival in those days was 
the annual play at Christmas, in 
which Butler took almost as much 
interest as Ashton had done in 
the more elaborate spectacles which 
attracted Queen Elizabeth. In the 
week before breaking up, the large 
school was fitted up as a tem- 
porary theatre, and some time be- 
forehand was spent in careful pre- 
paration. The season for the town 
theatre was then generally draw- 
ing to a close, and some half-dozen 
scenes, wings, &c., were readily 
lent by the manager, who liberally 
supplied all other properties re- 
quired, even to the thunder, light- 
ning, and rain, for “ King Lear.” 
The performance was public—that 
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is, the trustees, the neighbouring 
gentry, and as many of the more 
respectable townspeople as _ the 
school could accommodate, received 
invitations. A play of Shakes- 
peare, with a farce to conclude, was 
the usual programme. There was 
a supper for the actors afterwards, 
not the least important part of the 
festival, to which old pupils were 
wont to contribute presents of 
wine. Some amusing scenes were 
occasionally enacted, which were 
not set down in the bill. There 
was usually an epilogue, written by 
one of the masters, and spoken in 
character. On one occasion, Gar- 
rick’s farce of ‘The Lying Valet” 
had been acted with great applause, 
and the young actor who had sus- 
tained Mrs. Clive’s part of “ Kitty 
Pry” came again before the cur- 
tain to deliver the epilogue. By a 
not uncommon theatrical licence, 
one of the audience was to take 
part in the dialogue. Accordingly, 
immediately upon Kitty’s entrance, 
a boy who was seated close behind 
Butler got up and saluted her 
with— 

“What, Kitty Pry again upon her legs !” 
Scandalised at what he thought an 
audacious interruption, the Doctor 
rose and turned round in boiling 
wrath upon the speaker; and was 
hardly appeased, amidst the intense 
amusement of the house, when 
Kitty, not in the least disconcerted, 
replied in her pertest tone— 


“None of your himperance, young man, I 
begs!” 

No one laughed more heartily at 

-- mistake than the Doctor him- 

self. 

Dr. Butler resigned in 1886, on 
his appointment to the bishopric 
of Lichfield. The members of the 
school had fallen off in his later 
years, and the discipline had be- 
come somewhat lax. But his name 
will always be held in grateful re- 
membrance at Shrewsbury. A ser- 
vice of plate, of the value of £1000, 
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was presented to him on his retire- 
ment; perhaps it is to be regretted 
that the sum was not rather em- 
ployed, as suggested by a minority 
of the committee, in the establish- 
ment of some honour at Cambridge 
which should have borne his name. 
However, the ‘‘ Butler” exhibition, 
founded by the Trustees of the 
School, supplies that kind of me- 
morial in some degree. 

It is not the purpose of these 
pages to criticise living head-mas- 
ters. Dr. Kennedy, who succeeded, 
has now governed the school for 
nearly thirty years. If, during 
that time, the numbers have never 
again risen to what they once were, 
it only makes the fact the more 
remarkable, that the Shrewsbury 
honours have suffered little dimi- 
nution, and that a school, often 
consisting of not above a hundred 
boys, has more than held its own 
against rivals who have outnum- 
bered it fivefold. The Royal Com- 
missioners’ verdict upon Shrews- 
bury teaching has already been 
noticed in these columns;* those 
who have read it will not be at a 
loss to account for the fact, that, 
since its publication, the school 
list has risen from 181 to very 
nearly 200. 

The Elizabethan schools at 
Shrewsbury are commodious 
‘enough, and their antiquity gives 
them a charm which no modern 
buildings, with all their other ad- 
vantages, can ever possess. The 
library, which might, perhaps, 
without detriment to its main pur- 
pose, be more utilised for the work 
of the school, is a noble room, 
much improved by some elterations 
in 1815. The large schoolroom in 
the upper storey, running the whole 
length of the front, in which the 
sixth and fifth forms are now 
taught, is also a fine room, 78 feet 
long; it has at some time been 
divided into three by partitions and 
folding doors. The chapel, though 
large enough for the present num- 





* ‘Blackwood’s Magazine,’ vol. xcvi. p. 707. 
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bers of the school, is little more 
than a large room on the ground- 
floor fitted up for the purpose; but 
it is now in contemplation to build 
a new one as a testimonial to the 
present head-master. Evening ser- 
vice is held there on Sundays, and 
within the last few years an excel- 
lent choir has been formed by the 
boys, and the service is rendered 
very heartily and effectively. In 
the morning the school always at- 
tend St. Mary’s Church. 

But Shrewsbury labours under 
some disadvantages, as compared 
with other large schools, in the way 
of domestic arrangements. The 
boarders reside chiefly either in the 
head-master’s house, or ‘Senior 
Hall,” as it is called, or in a house 
adjoining rented by him, and call- 
ed the “Junior Hall.” The second 
master also has a “Hall,” which 
will accommodate about twenty. 
But the buildings are old, in many 
cases badly adapted for their pre- 
sent use, and have been either pur- 
chased, built, or rented from time 
to time- by the head-master as the 
numbers of the school required. 
Even now, he has to rent a third 
house for the purpose of supplying 
studies for the senior boys, who are 
distributed four in each. No suit- 
able buildings for the accommoda- 
tion of the large number of boys 
which the school has contained, 
both under Dr. Butler and Dr. Ken- 
nedy, have ever been erected, 
though the funds of the school 
(about £3000 per annum): are cer- 
tainly large enough to justify a ju- 
dicious liberality in this respect. 
A generation or two back, things 
were very much in the rough at 
Shrewsbury—almost more so than 
amongst the colleges of Eton and 
Winchester. A single bed—though 
most boys had it—was charged as 
an “extra”—a luxury which must 
be paid for. In each hall there 
was but one common washing-room 
for all the boys, and no accommo- 
dation at all of that kind was pro- 
vided in the bedrooms. Attempts 
to establish anything in the way of 
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a private “tub” were rather jeered 
at as an effeminate affectation. A 
basin of skim milk and a sup- 
ply of thick dry toast formed 
the breakfast; there was no tea; 
and the supper was bread and 
cheese. At dinner, pudding was 
served before meat. The dinners 
themselves were fairly good, with 
the exception of the “boiled beef” 
days, which were highly unpopu- 
lar. The beef was probably good 


enough; but it was cured with salt-. 


petre, and the consequent redness 
was, in the boys’ eyes, objectionable, 
Remonstrances had been made in 
vain; and the result was some 
thing like a school rebellion, well 
remembered as the “Beef Row.” 
By concerted arrangement, on one 
day the boys in every hall quietly 
rose from table in a body, and left 
the masters and the boiled beef in’ 
sole occupation. Butler was indig- 
nant; he came into each of the 
halls after locking up, and demand- 
ed from the leaders of the school a 
public apology for the insult—giv- 
ing them an hour for consideration, 
and placing before them the al- 
ternative of immediate dismissal. 
The boys held together; and, early 
the next morning, the whole of the 
sixth form—comprising no _ less 
than three who were to be future 
heads of colleges—were started by 
chaise or coach for their respective 
homes. The rest of the boys de 
clared themselves en revolte. They 
would not go into school; and the 
masters walked about the court, al- 
ternately threatening and persuad- 
ing. At last a gentleman in the 
town—an old Shrewsbury boy, 
much  respected—harangued the 
rebels, and persuaded them to sur- 
render. Some sort of concession 
seems also to have been made by 
a portion of the absent sixth form, 
under home influence; and the 
affair ended in the return of all the 
party. It seems to have been the 
only occasion on which the disci- 


pline of the school was seriously dis- — 


turbed. 
The Shrewsbury games are the 
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universal ones of all public schools 
—cricket, fives, and football. The 
latter has of late years been played 
vigorously enough; but it is singu- 
lar that Butler, himself brought up 
at Rugby, the natural home of the 
game, should have forbidden it in 
the earlier days of his reign at 
Shrewsbury, denouncing it as “ only 
fit for butcher-boys.” The matches 
of the school cricket eleven have 
hitherto been played only against 
the neighbouring clubs in the 
county, but the increasing facilities 
of railway communication will open 
the way to a meeting with other 
schools. Boating, at one time for- 
bidden, has gradually crept up 
through several stages of toleration 
to be a recognised institution, sanc- 
tioned by the masters, and under 
the regular superintendence of a 
“captain ;” and no boy is now al- 
lowed to ‘go into the boats until he 


’ can swim. The old tub-like affairs 


in which Salopians of past days 
were content to take the water have 
long given way to modern out-rig- 
gers, and the school crew have pulled 
two well-contested matches with 
Cheltenham College, losing a time 
race in 1864 only by a few seconds, 
and winning last’ year (at Tewkes- 
bury), after a most exciting strug- 
gle, by some two or three feet. The 
boating season concludes with a 
“regatta,” which affords a good deal 
of amusement to the townspeople as 
well as the schools. 

In each of the halls, at the be- 
ginning of the school half-year, there 
takes place a ceremony known as 
the “Election.” Oertain officers of 
the hall are elected by universal suf- 
frage ; amongst others, a ‘ Lord High 
Constable,” charged with the gene- 
ral maintenance of order, and whose 
powers and duties assume all the 
more importance from being very 
undefined; and two “ Hall-criers” 
(or latterly one), whose chief duties 
were to read out, at breakfast-time, 
lists of the fags on duty for cricket 
or football, descriptions of lost ar- 


- ticles, &c., &c. This office, in former 


days, had corhmonly to be performed 
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under a fire of such missiles as came 
handiest—often the regulation iron 
spoons which were supplied for 
the bread-and-milk breakfast, which 
was the fare in the rougher days 
of Shrewsbury. Each proclama- 
tion began, in due form, with, 
“Oh yes! Oh yes!” and ended 
with, “God save the King (or 
Queen)! and d—— the Radicals!” 
—an addition highly suggestive of 
the Conservative sentiments of 
Shrewsbury. The excitement at 
these elections in past days was ver 

great; a polling-booth was erected, 
with the tables and benches at 
one end of the hall, where the 
votes were taken by the return- 
ing officer. Oanvassers and voters 
stripped to their shirt-sleeves, and a 
general scrimmage began to bring 
supporters up to the poll, and to 
keep opponents in durance till the 
election was over—the object of 
each party being to secure the least 
burdensome offices for their own 
friends. The successful candidates 
stood on a table to return thanks, 
receiving the popular compliments 
in the shape of pinches from behind, 
and a shower of books, bread-crusts, 
&c., in front. They were finally 
inaugurated by being tossed in a 
blanket—not an agreeable opera- 
tion in itself, and the less so because 
Shrewsbury ceilings are low, and 
the blankets were sometimes thin. 
In these days of good behaviour, 
election reform has extended itself 
to the halls at Shrewsbury; and a 
half-holiday is now given, orf the 
express understanding that at least 
the pelting and blanket-tossing shall 
be omitted. 

The authority of the upper boys 
at Shrewsbury, although fully re- 
cognised as a principle of school 
government (Dr. Kennedy, indeed, 
considers it “the very bone and 
sinew of English public education”), 
has always been strictly limited. 
The first twelve boys in the sixth 
form (which is unusually large) rank 
as “preepostors,” and have certain 
distinctive privileges, such as wear- 
ing a hat instead of the regulation 
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cap, going out of bounds, and carry- 
ing a stick,—which, however, they 
are not allowed to use in the way 
of personal correction, though they 
have the power of setting “ punish- 
ments” in the form of lines to be 
written out. Fagging, as an indi- 
vidual service, is forbidden, and 
has never been regularly estab- 
"lished in the school. But four boys 
are “put on,” by rotation, every 
week as general fags for the head 
common-room, whose duties in mo- 
dern days consist chiefly in fetching 
and carrying. These fags are called 
“douls” (Sovdos), in the classical 
Shrewsbury vernacular. But very 
much has always depended, as to 
the nature of these services, on the 
tyranny or the moderation of the 
upper boys. It used to be common 
for a younger boy, on coming to the 
school, to be attached to one of the 
seniors in the relation of client to 
patron—receiving help ‘in his les- 
sons and protection out of school, 
and in return performing for him 
little personal services, even to the 
cleaning his boots. A good deal 
of unlicensed service used also to 
be exacted from the day-boys, or 
Skhytes (Sxvda), as they were termed, 
who, sooth to say, had formerly ra- 
ther a hard time of it, being usually 
stoned out of school-lane at twelve 
o’clock, unless they were put upon 
some duty. In one form, at every 
repetition lesson, it was the recog- 
nised duty of the skyte in office to 
tear out of his own book the leaf 
containing the lesson and stick it 
on the front of the master’s desk, 
where it was safe from his eyes, and 
very useful to the ‘form in general. 
On one occasion, the boy had left 
his book at home, and had to copy 
the passage out on paper. Either 
carelessly, or of malice prepense, he 
left out two lines; and the master 
was considerably puzzled and irri- 
tated by the strange coincidence of 
every boy in succession, as he stood 
up to recite, omitting the very same 
two lines, though in every other re- 
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spect the lesson was said perfectly, 
It may be imagined that he was not 
a very lynx-eyed disciplinarian. It 
was remembered of him that during 
the Shrewsbury races he was left to 
superintend an extra composition 
lesson to be done in school by one 
of the upper forms—the chief ob- 
ject of which was to secure their 
presence there, and so keep them 
out of harm’s way. Very soon after 
they had sat down, one boy after 
another brought up to his desk a 
few lines hastily scribbled, and, say- 
ing that he “could not do any more,” 
left the room; and it was long 
before the master, whose dreamy 
studies took no account of races, 
discovered that he was left. alone 
with one solitary and conscientious 
pupil. 

But such stories are mere spots 
in the sun of Shrewsbury teaching. 
In that respect, at least, it has 
borne, and may bear, comparison 
with any school in England. Its 
catalogue of University honours, 
both under Dr. Butler and Dr. Ken- 
nedy, may fairly be said to be un- 
rivalled in proportion to the number 
of its scholars. In the somewhat 
dingy room on the ground-floor, 
known as the “ Fourth-form School,” 
there runsround the walls an inscrip- 
tion, put up by Dr. Butler in 1806, 
surmounting a series of wooden tab- 
lets, which record the triumphs of 
half a century :— 

“Tu facito, mox cum matura adoleverit 
eetas, 

Sis memor, atque animo repetas exem- 

pla tuorum, 

Et tua te virtus magna inter premia 

tollat.” * 
There stand in goodly rows, ex- 
tending still every year, the names 
and dates of those who have won 
for the school any University dis- 
tinction. The outside world smiled, 
indeed, a little when Dr. Butler, in 
the pride of his heart, inserted one 
name in gilt letters as having won 
the “Ireland” at Oxford, while 
yet in residence as a schoolboy at 





* An adaptation from Virgil, Zn, xii, 438, 
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Shrewsbury. But it was a pardon- 
able vanity; and that great teach- 
er’s enthusiasm at such triumphs 
reacted on his boys. It is indeed, 
as one of the Royal Commissioners 
termed it, “a magnificent list.” 
The Porson Prize at Cambridge 
(for Greek verse) has of late years, 
as the same report says, been “al- 
most monopolised” by the school; 
Shrewsbury scholars haying won it 
eighteen times in the last twenty- 
five years. And nowhere will the 
scholar find more elegant modern 
Latin poetry, than in the pages of 
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‘Sabrinw Corolla,’ or the Shrews- 
bury contributions to the ‘ Arun- 
dines Oami.’* If the report be 
true, that Midsummer next is to 
close the present head-master’s 
labours, it behoves the authorities 
of St. John’s College to see that 
his work is taken up by an efficient 
successor; Shrewsbury only needs 
this, with judicious liberality of out- 
lay on the part of the trustees, to be 
what it has been in numbers under 
Ashton, Laurance, and Chaloner, and 
in scholarship under Butler and 
Kennedy. 





* It is almost invidious to quote special instances amongst compositions, many 


of which are equally excellent, and in any such selection tastes will differ. 


Yet any 


one who wishes to know what Shrewsbury men have done in the way of transla- 
tion, can hardly do better than turn to Dr. Kennedy’s versions of Surrey’s ‘Sonnet 
to Spring,’ and of Wordsworth’s Sonnet on Milton, ‘Sabrine Corolla,’ pp. 85, 188 ; 
or Shilleto’s clever translation from Shakespeare (Christopher Sly), in the ‘ Arun- 
dines Cami ;’ or James Hildyard’s rendering of Swift’s ‘City Shower’ (Arund. 
Cami, 186), which got an “extra” holiday as a school exercise, and of the ‘ Burial 
of Sir John Moore,’ written during the examination for the Chancellor’s Medal at 
Cambridge. The version of the difficult passage, “ But half of our heavy task was 
done,” will give a sample of its character : 


“Nec media ingrati pars est exacta laboris, 
Cum sonus, horarum nuntius, ire jubet; 
Quin proludentem ad pugnas audivimus hostem, 
Et pigra falmineas fert temere aura minas,” 


So again, Marmaduke Lawson’s translation of Sheridan’s graceful verses, which 


begin thus— 


“ I ne'er could any lustre see 
In eyes that would not look on me; 


I ne’er saw nectar on a | 
But where mine own di 


¢ 
hope to sip.” 


* Phillidis effagiunt nos lumina; dulcia sunto; 
Palchra licet, nobis haud ea pulchra nitent. 


Nectar erat labiis, dum s 
Spes perit; isque simul, qui fait ante, decor.” 
-Arund, 


erat ista bibendi: 


mi. 


Not less worthy of note are the many beautiful versions, both in Latin and 
Greek, by Professor T, S. Evans of Durham, and Mr, Munro, the learned editor of 


Lucretius. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE CONFEDERATE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE, BY HEROS 
“VON BORCKE, CHIEF OF STAFF TO GENERAL J. E, B, STUART. 


PART VIII. 


THE EVENTS OF THE 14TH, 15TH, AND 16TH DECEMBER. 


Darkness still prevailed when 
we mounted our horses and again 
hastened to Jackson’s Hill, the 
summit of which we reached just 
in time to see the sun rising, and 
unveiling, as it dispersed the hazy 
fogs of the damp, frosty winter’s 
night, the long lines of the Federal 
army, which once more stood in 
full line of battle about half-way 
between our own position and the 
river. I could not withhold my 
admiration as I looked down upon 
the well-disciplined lines of our 
antagonist, astonished that these 
troops now offering so bold a front 
to our victorious army should be 
the same whom not many hours 
since I had seen in complete flight 
and disorder. The skirmishers of 
the two armies were not much 
more than a hundred yards apart, 
concealed from each other’s view by 
the high grass in which they were 
lying, and above which, from time 
to time, rose a small cloud of blue 
smoke, telling that a shot had been 
fired before the report came feebly 
wafted to us by the light morning 
breeze. As the boom of artillery 
now began to sound from different 
parts of the line, and the attack 
might be expected every minute, 
each hastened to his post. As on 
the previous day, our cavalry was 
briskly engaged with the hostile 
sharpshooters, and again the firing 
sounded loudest in the neighbour- 
hood of the straw stacks already 
mentioned. That these should no 
longer offer a shelter, some of Pel- 
ham’s well-directed shells soon set 
the dry material in a blaze, and 
the squad of forty or fifty Yankees 
who had sought the protection of 
the stacks, finding the place too 
hot to hold, scampered off in a 


body, accompanied by a loud cheer 
from our men and a well-aimed 
volley, which brought down several 
of the fugitives. Hour after hour 
passed away in anxious expectation 
of the combat; but though the 
skirmishing at times grew hotter, 
and the fire of the artillery more 
rapid, long intervals of silence 
again succeeded. As usual, the 
hostile batteries were not chary of 
their ammunition; and whenever 
a group of officers showed itself 
plainly within range, it was at once 
greeted with a couple of shells or 
solid shot. Having to ride over 
to Fitz Lee, who, with the greater 
~ of his brigade, was in resery 
met Dr. J., whose acquaintance 

had made during one of our raids, 
He was just driving up to the 
General in his buggy, which, be- 
sides its hospitable inmate, con- 
tained an‘excellent cold dinner and 
a bottle of whisky for our solace. 
We had scarcely, however, begun to 
unpack the chickens and _ biscuits, 
and the cork was still on its way 
through ‘the neck of the whisky 
bottle, when, instead of the “ cluck” 
announcing its complete extraction, 
our ears were greeted with a sound 
never pleasing at any time, but 
at this particular moment more 
than ever awakening disgust—the 
whizzing of a shell which plunged 
into the soft ground not more than 
twenty feet off, covering us instan- 
taneously with an abundant coat- 
ing of mud. This was too much 
for the nerves of our peaceful host, 
who drove off, carrying with him 
the much-coveted refreshments, - 
which had delighted our eyes only 
to delude our remaining senses. 
We followed him, however, in 
eager pursuit, and succeeded seve- 
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ral times in overtaking and arrest- 
ing the flight of the precious fugi- 
tive, but each time our happiness 
was cut short by the enemy’s 
artillery, whose aim pursued the 
buggy as tenaciously as ourselves, 


till at last we took refuge in a deep’ 


ravine, completely screened from 
the keen eyes of the Yankees, who, 
as we completed our meal, came in 
for a fire of maledictions for their 
want of common courtesy and con- 
sideration. Thus did the day wear 
on to its close without any event of 
importance ; and it becoming evi- 
dent as the evening advanced that 
the attack would not be renewed on 
the 14th, we returned after nightfall 
once more to our short night’s rest at 
headquarters. Things looked very 
little changed when, on the cold, 
clear morning of the 15th, we rode 
up to Jackson’s Hill; and General 


Stuart deciding to remain until. 


serious fighting should commence, 
we had an opportunity of having 
a good look at the devastations 
caused by the tremendous artillery 
fire of the 13th. The forest was 
literally torn to pieces — trees 
more than a foot in diameter 
were snapped in two, large branches 
were shattered to splinters, and 
scarcely a small twig but showed 
marks of some kinds of missile. In 
many places the ground was plough- 
ed up by the cannon-balls, which, 
together with pieces of shell, canis- 
ter, and grape-shot, lay strewn 
in every direction. Most of our 
dead had already been buried, 
but the carcasses of the animals 
were still lying about in large 
numbers; the batteries of Walker’s 
artillery on Jackson’s Hill having 
lost not less than 90 horses during 
the first two hours of the terrific 
bombardment. The morning pass- 
ed slowly away, the anxious silence 
maintained being broken only by 
the firing from time to time of the 
heavy batteries; and many of our 
leaders, Stuart and Jackson fore- 
most, began to give up any hope of 
arenewal of the attack. The latter 
general was still in favour of a night 


attack, and proposed that our men 
should be siripped naked to the 
waist, so that they might easily re- 
cognise each other in the darkness 
and confusion of the conflict. About 
12 o’clock two mounted officers, fol- 
lowed by a small squad of cavalry, 
bearing a white flag, suddenly ap- 
peared riding towards us from the 
enemy’s lines, and soon after Gene- 
ral Jackson received a report that 
a flag of truce had arrived, with a 
request on the part of the Federal 
enerals to be allowed to bury their 
ead and look after the wounded. 
To this Stonewall did not think 
proper to accede, as the application 
was not signed by the Federal 
OCommander-in-OChief, an omission 
which, on several previous occasions, 
had opened the way to serious mis- 
understandings. Accordingly the 
Federal officers retired to obtain the 
signature of Burnside, and did not 
return until aftera delay of nearly 
two hours, when the permission 
which humanity dictated being a 

plied for in due form, was rendily 
granted. Being one of the officers 
appointed on our side to superin- 
tend the proceedings, I rode forth- 
with down to the plain, and thus had 
the first opportunity of inspecting 
the battle-field in our immediate 
front. The burial parties of the Fe- 
derals were ready and in excellent 
order, and as soon as the truce was 
accepted, different columns, from 
200 to 800 strong, moved forward 
in double quick and went at once to 
work, taking up the wounded and 
burying the dead, assisted by a large 
number of our own men, who had 
long been anxious to bring help 
to the wounded sufferers outside 
our intrenchments, but were deter- 
red from yielding to their humane 
impulses by the bullets of the ene- 
my’s sharpshooters. All had been 
going on thus smoothly for half an 
hour, when suddenly some of the 
batteries in the enemy’s centre 
opened a heavy fire. The excite- 
ment and consternation caused by 
this was immense ; the cry of trea- 
son ran along our lines; our men 
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hurried back to their arms, while 
the Federal officers exerted them- 
selves to maintain unbroken the 
peaceful relations which threatened 
for some little time to end in a 
sanguinary conflict. Fortunately, 
however, the firing soon afterwards 
ceased, and full explanations being 
given, proving the apparently treach- 
erous actto have been a mistake, the 
work of humanity proceeded. 

The carnage had raged most fierce- 
ly immediately opposite Jackson’s 
Hill, and many hundred dead and 
wounded lay there intermingled. 
We had considerable difficulty in 
discovering the body of the Federal 
General Jackson, and it was at last 
found in a small ravine. Beside him 
lay his adjutant, a very fine-looking 
young man, who, riding a grey horse 
during the action, had attracted the 
attention of our men, and frequent- 
ly elicited their admiration by his 
conspicuous gallantry. His noble 
charger, only a few steps from him, 
was pierced by several bullets, and 
had probably fallen at the same 
moment with his brave rider. The 
poor wounded were in a miserable 
state after their long exposure to cold 
and hunger, and many were dying 
simply from starvation and neglect. 
We held long and interesting con- 
versations with the Yankee officers, 
and were not a little surprised at 
the freedom and severity of the criti- 
cisms they passed on their com- 
mander-in-chief, and the candid 
acknowledgment of the heavy losses 
and severe defeat they had sus- 
tained. These gentlemen asserted 
that General Burnside was perfectly 
incapable of commanding a large 
army ; that his splendid troops had 
been sacrificed and slaughtered use- 
lessly, but that the General himself 
had taken good care not to endan- 
ger his own life, having observed 
and directed the battle from 
Phillips’s House, a point of safety 
on the Stafford side of the river. 
There being but a comparatively 
small number of our. dead, they were 
soon buried ; but the Federals were 
occupied all day with their mourn- 
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ful task, and had not half finished 
when darkness put an end to their 
operations. The approaching night 
brought with it a heavy storm and 
rain, and we were wet to the skin 
and shivering with cold when at a 
late hour we returned to headquar- 
ters. Stuart was in a very bad 
humour, and entertained no ho 
of a renewal of the fight the fol- 
lowing day. ‘These Yankees,” he 
said, ‘have always some under- 
hand trick when they send a flag 
of truce, and I fear they will be off 
before daylight.” This suspicion 
proved to be only too true. The 
next morning, when on our way to 
Hamilton’s Orossing, we met a con- 
rier riding full gallop, who reported 
that the whole of the Federal army 
had disappeared from our side of 
the river. 

The heavy rains and storms which 
raged all night favoured their enter- 
prise. General Burnside had man- 
aged to move his whole army 
over the three pontoon-bridges to 
the Stafford side; and his retreat 
was effected with such consummate 
skill, that our pickets had not the 
slightest knowledge of the move- 
ment until daybreak showed them 
that the whole of the large Yankee 
army, with all the artillery and wag- 
gon-trains, had disappeared from 
their front. On our arrival at the 
battle-field we found our men scat- 
tered over the plain, busy bury- 
ing the dead, large numbers of 
which were still lying about. 
Reaching a place where about 300 
corpses had been collected to be 
lodged in one common grave, some 
of our men showed a number of 
small torpedoes, which they inform- 
ed us had been set in large num- 
bers by the enemy all over the field. 
Fortunately the charge of powder 
with which these infernal machines 
were prepared had been so damped 
by the heavy rain that they did 
not explode, and by this failure a 
large number of our men were saved 
from destruction. Soon afterwards 
we were much amused by lighting 
upon the entire band of a Yankee 
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infantry regiment, who, having en- 
camped at some distance from their 
troops, had been quite forsaken, 
and were still fast asleep when they 
were taken prisoners to the last 
man by our Mississippians. They 
seemed but little troubled at their 
. fate, and cheerfully struck up the 
tunes of Dixie, to the great delight 
of our men, who meanwhile set 
about preparing for them whatever 
comforts our rough hospitality 
could afford. After about an 
hour’s ride we reached Lee’s Hill, 
where we found Captain Phillips 
again, whom I invited to join me 
in a little tour to Marye’s Heights 
and the field in front of them, the 
horrors of which had been depicted 
in the most vivid colours by all 
who had visited the dreadful spot. 
As the Federal batteries on the op- 
posite side of the river were firing 
on every horseman who showed 
himself, I took Pelham’s mulatto 
servant, Newton, who happened to 
be there, along with us, and, leav- 
ing our horses out of sight in his 
charge, we descended on foot to 
the plain. Here we met General 
Ransom, who had commanded one 
of the brigades on Marye’s Heights 
which had sustained the principal 
shock of the assault; and the Gene- 
ral’s polite offer to show us the 
battle-field, and give us a descrip- 
tion of the fight, was gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

The sight was indeed a fearful 
one, and the dead bodies lay thicker 
than I had ever seen before on 
any field of battle. This was chiefly 
the case in front of the stone wall 
which skirts the sunken road at the 
foot of Marye’s Heights. The dead 
were here piled up in heaps six or 
eight deep. General Ransom told 
us that our men were ordered 
not to commence firing until the 
enemy had approached within a dis- 
tance of eighty yards; but that 
from the moment they. advanced 
within this, the hostile ranks had 
been completely mowed down by 
our volleys. The nature of the 
ground towards the town is open 
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and flat, broken only by some 
plank fences, and dotted with a 
few wooden houses scattered here 
and there. All these objects, and 
even the very ground, were s0 
thickly riddled with bullets that 
scarcely a square ‘inch was without 
its dint; and it became incompre- 


_hensible to me how even that small 


few of the most dashing assailants, 
who had run up within fifteen 
paces of our lines, could have sur- 
vived this terrific fire long enough 
to do so. Many of the Federal 
soldiers had found death seeking 
shelter in the small courtyards 
of the houses behind the wooden 
plank fences surrounding them, but 
which, of course, offered not the 
slightest protection; and heaps of 
the corpses of these poor fellows 
filled the narrow enclosures, On a 
space of ground not over two acres 
we counted 680 dead bodies; and 
more than 1200 altogether were 
found on the small plain between 
the heights and Fredericksburg, 
those nearest the town having 
mostly been killed by our artil- 
lery, which had played with dread- 
ful effect upon the enemy’s dense 
columns, More than one-half of 
these dead had belonged to Mea- 
gher’s brave Irish brigade, which 
was nearly annihilated during 
the several attacks. A number 
of the houses which we entered 
presented a horrid spectacle—dead 
and wounded intermingled in thick 
masses, The latter, in a deplorable 
state from want of food and care, 
were cursing their own cause, 
friends, and commander-in-chief, 
for the sufferings they endured. 
As we walked slowly along, Cap- 
tain Phillips suddenly pressed my 
arm, and, pointing to the body of a 
soldier whose head was so fright- 
fully wounded that part of the brain 
was protruding, broke out with, 
“Great God, that man is still liv- 
ing!” And so he was. Hearing our 
steps the unfortunate sufferer opened 
his glassy eyes and looked at us with 
so pitiable an expression that I 
could not for long after recall it 
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without shuddering. A _ surgeon 
being close at hand, was at once 
called to the spot to render what 
assistance was yet possible; but he 
pronounced the man in a dying 
condition, and observed that it was 
totally opposed to all medical ex- 
perience, and could only be con- 
sidered in the light of a miracle, 
that a human being with such a 
wound should have lived through 
nearly sixty hours of exposure and 
starvation. 

In the mean time our little com- 
pany had attracted the notice of 
the enemy on the other side of 
the river, and several shells had 
already bowled over our heads, 
when soon the firing grew so heavy, 
and the missiles struck and explod- 
ed in such increasing proximity to 
us, that we decided on getting out 
of range. So,,shaking hands with 


General Ransom and thanking him 
much for his kindness, we returned 
to the place where we had left our 
horses; but mulatto and chargers 
had disappeared together; and after 
a lengthened search, we had nearly 


made up our minds that we must 
return on foot, when the fugitives 
were found at a considerable distance 
and hidden in a clump of bushes, 
the worthy Newton still trembling, 
and completely “demoralised” with 
the fright inspired by some of the 
shells which, fired too high, had 
exploded in his neighbourhood and 
induced his rapid retreat. 

On our return to Lee’s Hill we 
found a great number of the gene- 
rals assembled. around our Oom- 
mander-in-Chief, all extremely cha- 
grined that the Federals - should 
have succeeded in so cleverly mak- 
ing their escape. The tranquillity 
in which the day passed off was 
interrupted only by the firing from 
the enemy’s batteries, which, by 
the way, very nearly proved fatal 
to our friend Vizetelly. In the 
town of Fredericksburg a great 
many Yankees had been found 
straggling and lurking in the houses, 
either with a view to desertion, or 
too overpowered by the liquor they 
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had stolen to leave with their 
army; and a body of those cap- 
tives marching along the turnpike 
road escorted by a detachment of 
our soldiers, attracted the curiosity 
of Mr. Vizetelly, who immediately 
rode down to meet them. Having 
reached the column, he had just 
entered into conversation with a 
corporal from a South Carolina re- 
giment who commanded the de- 
tachment, when the hostile bat- 
teries, mistaking their own men 
for enemies, opened fire, and one 
of their very first shells, passing 
quite close to our friend, tore the 
head of the poor fellow with whom 
he was talking completely off his 
shoulders, scattering pieces of skull 
and brains in every direction. Hor- 
ror-stricken at this sad incident, and 
having no call of duty to remain, 
the artist at once put spurs into 
his charger’s flanks, and galloped 
off as fast as the noble steed could 
carry him. But the hostile gunners 
seemed to take particular pleasure 
in aiming at the flying horseman, 
and ever closer and closer flew the 
unpleasant missiles about his ears, 
while we who from Lee’s Hill were 
spectators of the unenviable posi- 
tion in which our guest was placed, 
were for some time seriously alarmed 
that we should never again hear 
his merry laugh and joyous songs; 
but at last he reached us in safety, 
though much exhausted, and was 
received, with loud cheering in our 
midst. 

During the afternoon General 
Burnside renewed his request for 
the burial of the dead, which was 
at once granted; and the Federal 
troops destined to this duty, having 
crossed the Rappahannock in pon- 
toons, went to work without delay. 
Having been again ordered to as- 
sist in the superintendence of the 
proceedings, I was painfully shocked 
at the inevitably rough manner in 
which the Yankee soldiers treated 
the dead bodies of their comrades. ° 
Not far from Marye’s Heights exist- 
ed a hole of considerable dimensions, 
which had once been an fice-house; 
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and in order to spare time and labour, 
this had been selected by the Federal 
officers to serve as a large common 
grave, not less than 800 of their 
men being buried in it. The bodies 
of these poor fellows, stripped 
nearly naked, were gathered in 
huge mounds around the pit, and 
tumbled neck and heels into it; 
the dull “thud” of corpse falling 
on corpse coming up from the 
depths of the hole until the solid 
mass of human flesh reached near 
the surfdce, when a covering of 
logs, chalk, and mud closed the 
mouth of this vast and awful tomb. 

On my return to Lee’s Hill I 
saw President Davis and Governor 
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Letcher with our Commander. They 
had come from Richmond to con- 
gratulate him and the troops under 
him on their success, and had been 
greeted all along the lines with the 
utmost enthusiasm. It was late at 
night when we returned to head- 
quarters, where I stretched my 
weary limbs along my blankets, in- 
tensely soothed with the balmy re- 
flection that I was about to enjoy 
a long spell of rest for my body, 
and relief for my mind from the 
racking anxiety and emotion with 
which the too familiar but never 
familiarised sight of death and de- 
struction had so long and deeply 
affected it. 


QUIET CAMP LIFE--THE ARMY IN WINTER QUARTERS. 


Neither the thunder of cannon 
nor the sound of the bugle dis- 
turbed our peaceful slumbers on 
the morning of the 17th, and the 
sun stood high in the firmament 
when General Stuart’s clear ring- 
ing voice assembled us again round 


the large common breakfast-table 
in his roomy tent. During the 
forenoon we had the pleasure of 
welcoming Mr. Lawley and Captain 
Wynne among us, the latter of 
whom, a comrade and compagnon 
de voyage of Captain Phillips, had 
been detained in Richmond through 
illness, Amid his sufferings, he 
had eagerly listened to the ramours 
of the battle which had been fought 
and was expected to continue, and 
he had now hastened, though too 
late, to the scene of action, Both 
gentlemen expressed their sincere 
regret to have come a day after the 
fair, and envied very much Captain 
Phillips, whose better fortune had 
procured him the magnificent spec- 
tacle of the great conflict. Our new 
guests had brought with them from 
Richmond a case of champagne as a 
present to the officers of the staff, 
although the General himself never 
took anything stronger than water ; 
but finding no conveyance at Ham- 
ilton’s Crossing Station, they had, as 


ill luck would have it, been obliged 
to leave the precious burthen there 
under charge of a South Carolina 
sergeant, acting as hospital stew- 
ard near that halting-place. The 
following day Captain Wynne and 
Lawley started, accompanied by 
several members of our military 
family, for a ride dver the battle- 
field, I myself undertaking an ex- 
pedition after the anxiously coveted 
case of champagne; for although I 
entertained but slight hope of its 
having escaped the attention of the 
soldiers, I considered that there 
was a bare possibility of recovery, 
sufficient to make it worth while to 
risk the trouble in so valuable a 
cause. Alas! my worst fears were 
destined to be realised. Not a 
vestige of the case or of the faith- 
less sergeant to whose keeping it 
had been trusted could I light on, 
and I had to return all chapfallen 
from my vain errand, and announce 
to my comrades that they must 
make the best of water and good 
spirits as a substitute for the effer- 
vescent stimulant; and, indeed, so 
cheerily were we all disposed, that 
our indignation soon evaporated. 
Much to our sorrow, on the follow- 
ing day all our guests deserted us, 
and we were left to the unrelieved 
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routine of camp life in all its dull 
and listless monotony. The bad 
weather, moreover, setting in with 
full force, the campaign might be 
regarded as completely at an end 
for the next two or three months; 
and as the hostile army was re- 
ported to have gone into winter 
quarters, our own soon followed 
the example. 

The stroke of many axes rang 
through the surrounding forests 
and oak copses, and pine thickets 
dissolved from the view to give 
place to complete little towns of 
huts and log-houses, provided with 
comfortable fireplaces, from whose 
gigantic chimneys curled upwards 
gracefully and cheerily into the 
crisp winter air many a column of 
pale-blue smoke. Longstreet’s corps 
remained opposite Fredericksburg 
and its immediate neighbourhood; 
Jackson’s was stationed half-way 
between that place and Port-Royal ; 
and Stonewall himself had fixed 
his headquarters about twelve 


miles from us, near the well-known 
plantation of the Corbyn family, 


called Moss-Neck. The weather 
became now every day worse; 
snow-storms alternating with rains 
and severe frosts; and if officers 
and men were tolerably well off 
under the circumstances, it was 
not so with our poor beasts, whose 
condition, from want of food, ex- 
posure, and vermin, was pitiable 
indeed. The sheds and stables, im- 
provised for them out of logs and 
pine-branches, offered but scant 
protection against the battering of 
wind, rain, and snow, which as- 
sailed them on all sides, penetrat- 
ing through the lightly-thatched 
roofs, and the wretched quadrupeds 
stood for the most part knee-deep 
in water or slush. Ere long a dis- 
ease bred out of this unhappy state 
of things showed itself, and spread 
rapidly throughout the camp, our 
cavalry and artillery losing more 
than one-fourth of their horses and 
mules. The symptoms of the 
malady became first visible just 
above the hoof, whence it gradually 
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extended, eventually involving the 
entire limb. We received for for- 
age a certain amount of — Indian 
corn, which was supplied quite 
regularly ; but hay and straw grew 
every day more scarce, and at last 
failed us altogether. I had in more 
opulent times prepared for myself 
a most luxurious couch of hay, on 
which I slept softly, as on a bed 
of eider-down; but the lamenta- 
tions of my negro over the scarcity 
of “long forage,” and, still more, 
the woeful aspect of my animals, 
soon prevailed on me to abandon 
this luxury, and lay the sacrifice in 
their troughs, to be hungrily de- 
voured by my poor beasts. The 
mules withstood the effects of 
scarce fodder, cold, and wet, better 
than did the horses, Especially 
was this exhibited in the case of 
my grey mule, Kitt, for in spite of 
hard times, she looked as gay and 
sleek as ever; but it must be added 
that she displayed an omnivorous 
appetite. All was fodder to her 
impartial palate, from pine-leaves 
to scraps of leather, and even the 
blankets with which I covered my 
horses were not safe from her vora- 
city. 

On the 2ist we had a visit from 
Custis Lee, son of our Commander- 
in-Chief, and aide-de-camp to Presi- 
dent Davis, who wished to inspect 
the battle-field and the town of 
Fredericksburg; and at his request 
General Stuart and I gladly accom- 
panied him on the expedition. I 
had thus the first direct opportu- 
nity presented to me of leisurely 
inspecting the ruins of poor Frede- 
ricksburg, which, with its shattered 
houses, streets ript open, and de 
molished churches, impressed me 
sadly enough. The _ inhabitants 
had nearly all deserted the place, 
the only visible exceptions being 
here and there a wretched pauper 
or aged negro, to whom no refuge 
elsewhere was open, creeping noise- 
lessly along the silent street. The 
brave soldiers of Barksdale’s bri- 
gade, however, who had so nobly 
resisted the first attempt of the 
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enemy to cross the river, were re- 
established in the town, and com- 
fortably installed in several of the 
large buildings now abandoned. 
The firing of the, pickets having 
once more ceased, a network of 
friendly relations had begun again 
to connect them, and an interchange 
of communications also of the ne- 
cessaries of life recommenced. To 
carry on these the most ingenious 
devices were resorted to, at some 
of which I was vastly amused. On 
reaching the river we beheld quite 
a little fleet of small boats, from 
three to four feet in length, under 
fall sail, with flying pennants, cross- 
ing backwards and forwards be- 
tween the shores of the river, con- 
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veying tobacco and Richmond news- 
papers over to the Stafford side, and 
returning loaded in exchange with 
sugar and coffee and Northern jour- 
nals, The diminutive craft were 
handled with considerable nautical 
skill, and rudder and sails set so 
deftly to wind and stream, that 
they always unerringly landed at 
the exact point of destination. 
Some days afterwards, this free- 
trade movement having outpassed 
the limits which were judged safe 
or convenient, a sudden embargo, 
in the shape of a severe and strin- 
gent order, was put upon the friend- 
ly traffic of foe with foe, to the 
mutual and unmitigated disgust of 
both sides. 


A VISIT TO THE OTHER SIDE OF THE RAPPAHANNOOK—STUART’S EXPEDITION TO 
DUMFRIES—OHRISTMAS IN CAMP——-PURCHASE OF A CARRIAGE AND HORSES— 


ENGLISH VISITORS. 


Next day, under favour of a flag 
of truce sent by the Federals to 
negotiate an exchange of prisoners, 
I received a message from Baron 
H., an ex-officer of the Prussian 
army then serving on Burnside’s 
staff, appointing a rendezvous at 
Fredericksburg. Although I set off 
at once, I found on reaching the 
town that H., impatient of waiting, 
or giving me up, had returned to 
the other side of the river. Vexed 
to have had my ride for nothing, I 
was, in no very good humour, turn- 
ing my horse’s head towards home, 
when I fell in with Major Fairfax 
of Longstreet’s staff and the officers 
bearing the flag of truce. After 
expressing their sympathy with my 
disappointment, they invited me 
over to the other side, the truce not 
having yet expired. I replied that I 
should not be justified in complying 
with their invitation, as I had not, 
like Major Fairfax, any business 
to transact, and should be running 
the risk of remaining longer on the 
Stafford side than I desired. My 
cautious scruples elicited a hearty 
laugh, and, pledging their personal 
honour for my safe return whenever 


I chose, they again pressed their 
rather extraordinary invitation in a 
manner that would have made it 
very uncourteoug to decline. On 
reaching the opposite shore, Fairfax 
and I were soon surrounded by a 
circle of Federal officers proffering 
every mark of politeness and hospi- 
tality, the latter being manifested 
by the production of several bottles 
of wine and whisky, which were 
soon in brisk circulation. Mean- 
time a number of orderlies had 
been despatched in search of HL; 
but after an hour of fruitless wait- 
ing I returned with Fairfax, first 
emptying, as we took leave of our 
temporary hosts, a last cup to the 
speedy restoration of -peace. On 
arriving at headquarters I was 
greeted with a good scolding from 
Stuart for my escapade; an old 
fox, he said, should never under 
any circumstances trust his head in 
the lion’s mouth, 

On the 23d we had the pleasure 
of welcoming once more among us 
General Hampton, the distant po- 
sition of whose brigade on the 
Rappahannock had rendered him a 
rare visitor of late; but as his ab- 
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sence had been well occupied, his 
enterprise and activity having in- 
flicted considerable damage on the 
enemy, it was the less to be regret- 
ted. Among his achievements was 
a raid across the river towards the 
end of November, with a small de- 
tachment of his brigade, when he 
surrounded and took prisoners to a 
man two squadrons of a Pennsyl- 
vanian cavalry regiment. Twice 
again, in December, he made simi- 
lar expeditions to the rear of the 
Federals with equal success, captur- 
ing on the last occasion a large 
waggon-train laden with forage, pro- 
visions, and sutlers’ stores, out of 
the latter of which he now brought 
us 4 quantity of luxuries as a Christ- 
mas present. As General Hampton 
had not yet visited the battle-field, 
I had much pleasure in tendering 
my services as his guide and com- 
panicn on the occasion, and we did 
not return from the long rambling 
ride we took over the ground till 
late in the evening. On the fol- 
lowing day arrived Mrs. Stuart from 
Richmond, taking-up her residence 
at a plantation not more than half 
a mile from headquarters, in the 
hope of spending Christmas -day 
with her husband, but unfortunate- 
ly without taking into her reckon- 
ing the extreme uncertainty of the 
General’s movements, always, more- 
over, kept secret by him till the 
very last moment. Christmas-eve 
had been spent in calm unsuspici- 
ous enjoyment, amidst long gossips 
over old times and consultations 
on the preparations of the next 
day’s festive fare; and we were 
slumbering peacefully in the early 
morning, when we were suddenly 
roused by the sound of the bugle. 
To my intense astonishment I 
learned from General Stuart that 
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in an hour he would start on a 
wide-ranging raid in the rear 
of the Federal army. With bitter 
chagrin I found my poor horses re- 
duced, by cold and hunger, to so 
miserable a condition that not one 
was fit for duty; two of them, in- 
deed, perished within the next few 
days. All my efforts to procure a 
new charger failed, so scarce had 
horses become, and I had the mor- 
tification of seeing the General and 
those few of my comrades who hap- 
pened to be in better plight than 
myself ride off without me to join 
the regiments, which had already, 
from an early hour, received march- 
ing orders. As usual, however, I 
did not allow my discomfiture to 
affect me long, and my vexed spirit 
soon yielded to the consolation of 
an excellent “egg-noge”* and a 
roast turkey, which formed the 
mainstay of a dinner to which I 
had been invited by my friend 
Dearing, of the artillery. Encamped 
with his battery close to headquar- 
ters, in a dense pine thicket, he 
had, with the help of his cannoneers, 
built himself the snuggest little 
log-hut imaginable; and I was en- 
tirely restored to equanimity, after 
dinner, when I heard from my host 
that Major M., Longstreet’s quar- 
termaster, had two horses for sale, 
one of which would exactly suit my 
purpose. Not to let slip so good 
an opportunity of a remount, I 
started, the first thing in the morn- 
ing, for Major M.’s camp, where I 
found that, though I had been 
quite correctly informed, my pur- 
chase would be saddled with oner- 
ous and unexpected conditions. 
The horses were not to be sold 
separate; but, more than this, a 
lumbering family carriage was to 
go with them into the bargain. 





* Egg-nogg is an American drink which chiefly comes into notice at Christmas 
time, and in the good old days scarcely a house in Virginia was without a large 
bowl of this beverage standing in the hall on Christmas-day from morning till night 
for all to help themselves at. It consists of eggs beaten up with sugar, milk, and 


the indispensable ingredient of whisky or brandy. 


It is very agreeable to the 


taste, and has the dangerous property of concealing its strength under the guise 
of an innocent softness of savour, thus exerting its intoxicating influence on the 
inexperienced before the least suspicion is aroused. 
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The conditions were absolute, both 
coach and horses having belonged 
to a friend of the quartermaster, 
who, holding a plantation within 
the lines of the enemy, had, in 
wholesome fear of Yankee depreda- 
tors, sent him the entire equipage. 
It was certainly an odd thing for a 
cavalry officer in the field to become 
owner of a stately family coach; 
nevertheless, I had no alternative, 
and so, having paid the compara- 
tively cheap sum of 800 dollars for 
the whole concern, I drove off with 
my bargain. The laughter and 
wonderment which greeted my ap- 
pearance at headquarters, gravely 
tooling my carriage and pair up to 
my tent, may be easily conceived. 
This setting up of my carriage be- 
came an inexhaustible source of 
joking and bantering, to which I 
had-to submit with the best grace 
Icould; never did jest wear so 
well or so long; it outlasted by a 
long span the poor old carriage, its 
parent, which, after serving on 
many a merry expedition with the 
young ladies of the neighbourhood, 
gradually succumbed to the shocks 
of the rough roads and ’cross-coun- 
try jaunts; and in a few weeks its 
frame had, bit by bit, resolved itself 
into its component parts. Only a 
heap of ruins at my tent door, 
and the cushions, which served me 
excellently for pillows, remained as 
outward and visible tokens of its 
existence. But the joke lived still, 
and even General Lee, by no means 
addicted to the jocular vein, would 
frequently, on parade or in the 
battle-field, come out with, “ Major, 
where’s your carriage?” and once, 
in the midst of fighting, he exclaim- 
ed, “If we only had your carriage, 
what a splendid opportunity to 
charge the enemy with it!” 

On the evening of the same day 
I mounted my grey mule, Kitt, the 
steed I generally selected for night 
excursions such as that I was bert 
on, and paid a visit to Longstreet’s 
héadquarters, distant not more than 
a mile and a half. With the offi- 
cers of his staff, as with the General 
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himself, I was on excellent terms, 
and we used to assemble in a large 
tent which Major Latrobe, Major 
Fairfax, and Captain Rodgers occu- 
pied together, or else in a large hos- 
pital-tent in which the three doctors 
of the staff—Oullen, Barksdale, and 
Maury—chummed together with a 
most harmonious result. The mess 
arrangements at Longstreet’s head- 
quarters were always more satisfac- 
torily ordered than those of our 
own, especially in the matter of 
fluids, to which Stuart objected al- 
together, while I far from shared 
his aversion; so that, whenever I 
felt disposed to spend a sociable 
evening where the genial glass was 
not excluded, I took refuge with 
these cheerful companions, from 
whom I knew I could always reckon 
on & warm welcome. Quickly did 
these pleasant evenings pass away, 
as we related the incidents by flood 
and field within our experience, or 
occasionally broke into song. In the 
latter respect Captain Rodgers was 
our chief performer; and when 
he ‘was in thorough good-humour, 
he would enliven us with reminis- 
cences of his stay among the Mor- 
mons, interspersed with select speci- 
mens of Brigham Young’s psalmody. 
Whenever Latrobe’s party fell short 
of liquor, the doctors were sure to 
be in a condition to supply the 
void ; and when Kitt was sent over 
to them, with a polite invitation, it 
was generally answered by the sim- 
ultaneous appearance of the three 
doctors in person, mounted one be- 
hind the other on the brave little 
mule, and bringing along with them 
the necessary materials for our 
social enjoyment. My return from 
these camp assemblies was invari- 
ably at an.advanced hour of the 
night, and often did I owe my 
safe arrival at camp to Kitt’s won- 
derful knowledge of the road. Once 
at my tent door, I would just relieve 
her of saddle and bridle, and let her 
gallop to the stable, whence the wel- 
coming neigh of my black’s horse 
would soon after apprise me of the 
safe arrival of his intimate friend. 
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We were much cheered on the 
following day by the happy return 
of the waggons which had been de- 
spatched in charge of couriers to 
Loudon County for provisions to 
furnish forth our Christmas dinner. 
The presence of some scouting 
Yankee cavalry on the road had 
delayed our messengers; but though 
too late to do honour to the Chris- 
tian feast, not the less welcome were 
the good things they had brought. 
Among these were 30 dozen eggs, 
sweet potatoes and butter in abun- 
dance, and some score of turkeys. 
These last-named visitors to our 
camp were the object of the most 
polite attentions. In a few hours 
a magnificent mansion, built of 
small pine-trees and _ brushwood, 
was prepared for them by the united 
efforts of officers, couriers, and ne- 
groes, whose zeal was worthy of 
the occasion. Stuart’s mulatto ser- 
vant, Bob, was appointed major- 
domo and body-guard of the house- 
hold and its inmates—an office 
which he discharged with no less 
skill than gallantry, when later 
the enterprising Texans encamped 
in our neighbourhood organised a 
regular succession of nightly ma- 
rauding expeditions for the capture 
of our rare aves. The replenish- 
ment of our stock of provisions 
which had been thus effected ap- 
peared the more timely and valuable 
when, the same evening, we learned 
by telegram that Lawley would ar- 
rive the following day with two of 
his countrymen, the Marquess of 
Hartington and Colonel Leslie, both 
members of the British Parliament, 
on a voyage of inquiry, who in- 
tended to honour us with a visit. 
The preparations for their reception 
were rapidly made with that alacrity 
which distinguishes the hospitality 
of soldiers in camp, where all vie 
with each other in sacrificing their 
own comforts to render the enter- 
tainment of a visitor as agreeable as 
possible. I myself, having a large 
round Sibley tent, which, besides 
an ample fireplace, contained the 
luxury of a small iron stove, gave 


it up to be tenanted by the new- 
comers, and emigrated to a smaller 
one in which I had scarcely room 
to turn. Others contributed blan- 
kets, of ‘which an abundance was 
forthcoming. A table and camp- 
stool were supplied, and the equip- 
ments even included a small look- 
ing-glass, which dangled from the 
tent-pole, giving altogether, with 
the rest of the arrangements, an air 
of luxury and comfort which were 
quite palatial. 

It was close upon dinner-time 
when our visitors made their ap- 
pearance; and after their luggage 
was stowed in safety, and they had 
been shown into their temporary 
domicile, we had the pleasure of 
conducting them to their place at 
the long camp dinner-table, the pres- 
ence on which of a fat turkey and 
some other dainties evidently ere- 
ated surprise, and exceeded the ex- 
pectations of our guests as to the 
manner in which they were destined 
to fare. We had made every effort 
to procure some liquor for the oo 
casion, but all we succeeded in get- 
ting was a large barrel of black- 
berry wine, captured by our cavalry 
pickets. Whatever was thought by 
our visitors of this extraordinary 
beverage, they were polite enough 
to pronounce it excellent. Lawley 
being already acquainted with the 
members of the staff, we soon be- 
came on good terms with his two 
friends, and the night was far on ere 
we separated. 

The moment we had finished 
breakfast next morning, our horses 
were in readiness, and we all 
started for a ride to Fredericks- 
burg, and over the battle-field, which 


presented itself to the astonished, 


eyes of our English friends still 
stained with blood, and with the 
marks still fresh, in all their horror, 
of the past work of desolation and 
destruction. The day weund up 
with a great Fandango in Stuart's 
roomy tent, enlivened with Sween- 
ey’s songs and banjo-playing to 
negro dances; and a monster egg- 
nogg was prepared, in the mixing 
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of which even Lord Hartington and 
Col. Leslie lent their inexperienced 
hands in beating up the eggs—a 
part of the preparation, by the way, 
which requires no little skill, and 
is, moreover, intensely laborious; 
and when, after several hours of mer- 
riment, we separated at a late hour, 
both of them agreed that camp life 
was, after all, not so unendurable. 
On the morning of the 30th our 
guests paid a visit to General Lee, 
where I joined them, and we rode 
off together to Moss-Neck, Jackson’s 
+ headquarters, a distance, as has been 
mentioned, of twelve miles. We 
arrived about midday, and were re- 
ceived in a small pavilion attached to 
the main building, where the Gene- 
ral had been prevailed upon, at the 
urgent request of the owner, to take 
up his abode. Old Stonewall so 
fascinated his English visitors by his 
kind and pleasant manners and the 
resources of his conversation, that, 
quite against their previous inten- 
tions, they accepted his invitation 
to dinner, and instead of a visit of 
twenty minutes, many hours were 
spent under the General’s roof— 
hours that sped so rapidly, that 
when Lawley bethought himself to 
look at his watch, it was discovered 
to be very near the hour when we 
were all expected back to supper 
with General Lee. Away we start- 
ed at full gallop; but though our 
horses were urged to their top- 
most speed, we reached headquar- 
ters far behind our time, and: the 
General had long since taken his 
simple meal. To Lawley’s ex- 
cuses for our unintentional un- 
politeness he laughingly replied, 
“Gentlemen, I hope Jackson has 
given you a good dinner, and if 
80, I am very glad things have turn- 
ed out as they have, for I had given 
the invitation without knowing the 
poor state of my mess provisions, 
and should scarcely have been able 
to offer you anything.” ~ 

The 81st was quietly spent at head- 
quarters in the discharge of our camp 
duties and the enjoyment of the 
bright warm sunshine with which for 
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the space of a few days the winter in 
Virginia is favoured. Our guests 
accommodated themselves with ad- 
mirable facility and good-humour 
to the discomforts of a soldier’s life, 
and insisted that we should not 
make any change for them in our 
ordinary routine, but let them fare 
exactly as the rest. Accordingly 
Lord Hartington and Lawley might 
at one time be seen, their sleeves 
rolled up, busily washing their 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and not far 
off Oolonel Leslie energetically at 
work with a huge pole beating up a 
heap of mud to a proper temper for 
the construction of a new chimney to 
Major Fitzhugh’s tent. The day 
following had been fixed on by our 
English friends for their departure, 
but as we had good reason to ex- 
pect Stuart’s immediate return, they 
yielded to our persuasions and con- 
sented to await his arrival, accepting 
meanwhile an invitation to General 
Jenkins of South Carolina, where we 
had an excellent dinner, and enjoyed 
a very pleasant evening listening to 
the music of one of the regimental 
bands, considered the best in the 
whole army. On returning at a 
late hour to our headquarters we 
found to-our great delight that 
Stuart had come back from his raid, 
which had proved most successfal, 
and resulted in the capture of numer- 
ous prisoners and a large amount of 
booty. Accordingly the General was 
in buoyant spirits, and gave us a 
most entertaining account of the en- 
tire — He had as usual 
operated far in the rear of the Yan- 
kees, had damaged their communi- 
cations, and contrived, moreover, to 
throw a great part of the army and 
the generals sent in pursuit of him 
into a state of utter confusion by in- 
tercepting their telegraphic messa- 
ges and answering them himself: in 
a manner that scattered his eager 
pursuers in opposite directions all 
over the country. General Stuart 
was always accompanied by his own 
telegraph operator, who had no 
difficulty in connecting his portable 
instrument at any point of the wires, 
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and could thus read off and reply to 
the messages in transitu. One of 
these, on the occasion in question, 
was addressed to the Quartermaster- 
general, who had just sent off to the 
Federal army a large number of 
mules, all of which had fallen into 
the hands of Stuart. Accordingly, 
the following message was despatch- 
ed to this official :— 


“Tam much satisfied with the trans- 
port of mules lately sent, which I have 
taken possession of, and ask you to send 
me soon a new supply. 

“J, E. B. Srvarr.” 


The excitement and consternation 
this produced in the Northern capi- 
tal may be imagined. But besides 


these bloodless devices there had 
been a good deal of hard fighting in 
the course of this expedition, and 
we had to mourn, among others, 
the loss of the gallant Oaptain 
Bullock, whose name has already 
occurred in these Memoirs. While 
being carried with a severe wound 
from the field by one of his friends, 
a second shot struck him and ended 
his life. The time had now come 
when the departure of our friends 
could no longer be delayed, and 
they took leave of us the following 
morning, the carriage I had purchas- 
ed coming into requisition to drive 
them over (which I did with my 
own hands) to the station at Hamil- 
ton’s Crossing. 


LIFE IN CAMP DURING JANUARY AND FEBRUARY—AN ENGLISH VISITOR—RIDE 
TO A WEDDING. 


With the New Year set in a con- 
tinuance of bad weather. The cold 
increased, snow and damp alternated 
in rapid succession, and our poor 
animals continued exposed to the 
severest hardships. As for my own 
plight, I had returned to my large 
tent, where I managed by a variety 
of ingenious shifts, the offspring of 
hard, necessity, to surround myself 
with not a few practical comforts. 
A planked floor was laid down, and 
over it was spread the rough resem- 
blance of a carpet in the shape of a 
large square of old canvass; a pack- 
ing-case which had served for the 
despatch of saddlery from the ord- 
nance department very efficiently did 
duty for a bedstead; and with an 
empty whisky-cask, which, by saw- 
ing down on one side to within a 
foot of the floor, stuffing the bottom 
with blankets, and leaving only so 
much of the upper portion as would 
comfortably support the back, be- 
came a capital easy-chair, my 
assemblage of “sticks” was 
no means contemptible. With the 
inward man, however, matters be- 
gan to assume a very unsatisfactory 
condition. While the Christmas 
provision could be still eked out, 


we got on well enough, though at 
the cost of many an alarm sounded 
by the vigilant Bob, and many a 
hurried night-chase given to the 
Texan marauders to preserve the 
turkeys, while any yet survived, to 
our own use. But when the last 
of these interesting animals had in 
due turn adorned the mess-table, 
the dearth of food which thereafter 
ensued and continued was most 
painfully felt by officers and men. 
The almost invariable message with 
which our negroes returned from 
the commissary was, “ Nothing to 
be had; ” and when by an extraor- 
dinary chance they were enabled to 
bring back some sort of supplies, 
these consisted of beef so tough 
or bacon so rancid that only the 
sharpest pangs of hunger could 
induce a human being to tackle 
it as food. By using builets cut 
into small pieces as a substitute 
for shot, I managed to bring down 
with my gun a number of small 
birds, such as blackbirds, robins, 
and sparrows, and so to purvey a 
certain modicum of fresh animal 
food, but so limited that there was 
never enough to satisfy the whole 
company; and often would four or 
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five small birds appear at our long 
mess-table, to be divided among 
twelve hungry men, for any one of 
whom they would have been but a 
scanty meal. On one occasion a 
windfall came to us from the lower 
Rappahannock (called the Tappa- 
hannock), in the shape of a waggon- 
load of oysters. These we fed on 
with great relish for a few days ; but, 
being destitute of salt, pepper, or 
butter, or any condiment that might 
replace them, they soon palled, and 
a delicacy which would have been 
rized, under other circumstances, 

yond all expression, became so 
nauseous that the very sight of an 
oyster turned us sick. It was a 
tantalising fact, in the midst of our 
famine, to know that a flock of sheep 
existed in the neighbourhood, the 
property of an old planter, who, 
however, obstinately refused to part 
with one of them except at the most 
exorbitant price. No entreaties in 
the world could induce the obdur- 
ate old gentleman to abate his de- 
mands; and the consequence was, 
that he ultimately suffered for his 
greed in the manner we are about 
torelate. Day after day these sheep 
would be found straying about our 
camp, attracted by the fodder of our 
horses, which was not a little dimin- 
ished by their felonious nibblings. 
We had the greatest trouble to pre- 
vent these depredations; and, more- 
over, the sight to our hungry eyes 
of fat loins enriched at our expense, 
but on which we were prohibited to 
feed, added insult to injury. After 
sending several warnings to the old 
flockmaster, our couriers hit upon 
acunning device, which should at 
once rid them of a nuisance, and 
procure them delicious mutton. 
Deep trenches were dug wherever 
the sheep were in the habit of tres- 
passing, ostensibly for the protection 
of our provender; and these, being 
covered with pine branches and 
straw, became so many pitfalls into 
which the poor animals tumbled, 
rolling over and over, and seldom 
escaping without such injuries as 
necessitated their immediate slaugh- 
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ter. The accident was then noti- 
fied, not without bitter complaints, 
to the proprietor, who, having him- 
self no use for the entire carcass, 
would make:the best of the matter 
by selling us the greater part of the 
meat; and this mode of purveying 
mutton lasted till the old planter 
was persuaded to take better care 
of his flock. 

In spite of deficient food, scanty 
supply of blankets, and extreme 
searcity of shoe-leather, in the midst 
of the most trying weather, the good 
spirits of the army were unabated. 
Joyous sounds of song and laugh- 
ter broke forth continuously from 
amidst the camps, and the bands of 
all the different regiments played 
merrily every evening. A theatre 
even was erected, where the per- 
formances of negro minstrels and 
other entertainments afforded im- 
mense delight to officers and men, 
and attracted all the young ladies 
of the neighbourhood. About the 
middle of the month some interrup- 
tion to the usual monotonous rou- 
tine of our camp was made by the 
visit of Colonel Bramston, of the bat- 
talion of Grenadier Guards station- 
ed in Canada, with whom I, with 
great pleasure, shared the accommo- 
dation of my tent. The shortness 
of his furlough, however, deprived 
us of his presence a few days after 
his arrival. Just at this time a press- 
ing invitation came to the General 
and myself from our friends at 
Dundee, in Hanover County, where 
Dr. P.’s eldest daughter was to be 
married to Dr. Fontaine, one of our 
comrades then acting as surgeon to 
Fitz Lee’s brigade. That we could 
accept it seemed impossible; for 
on the very same day a review of 
William Lee’s command was or- 
dered to take place near Moss-Neck, 
Jackson’s headquarters, and the dis- 
tance thence to our friend’s house 
was not less than five-and-forty 
miles. Nevertheless, to leave still 
a chance open, and hoping I might 
persuade Stuart to undertake the 
ride, I sent a courier with a relay 
of horses to Bowling Green, a village 
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about half-way between Moss-Neck 
and the spot we were to reach. It 
seemed as if the review would never 
. be over; hour after hour flitted by, 
till at last it was a quarter to three 
by the time all was over, when 
Stuart rode over to me and called 
out with a laugh, “ Well, Von! 
how about the wedding? Shall we 
go?” Without hesitation I de- 
clared myself ready, only observing 
that as the wedding ceremony was 
appointed at 7 o’clock we should 
have some difficulty in being pre- 
sent. ‘Oh, that’s nothing,” rejoined 
the General—“let’s be off.’ And 
away we started at the rate of ten 
miles an hour. Bowling-Green was 
reached in capital time, where we 
mounted our relays; and before the 
clock struck the appointed hour of 
seven we rode through the gate of 
the hospitable Dundee. 

A joyful and most demonstrative 
reception awaited us, for our arrival 
had been given up; and though our 
high riding-boots covered with mud, 
and splashed uniforms, presented a 
contrast to the elegant dresses of 
the ladies and the correct costumes 
of the gentlemen, the favour with 
which we were regarded was none 
the less marked. Stuart’ was in 
his element, and the gayest of the 
gay. When the ceremony was over 
we amused ourselves with music, 
songs, and tableaux vivants. In one 
of the latter I had the honour of 
performing a prominent part in 
conjunction with a very pretty 
young lady, Miss Antoinette P., with 
whom it was my pleasing office to 
form a group imitating the coat of 
arms of the State of Virginia, bear- 
ing the motto, Sic semper tyrannis, 
which the soldiers translated, ‘ Take 
your foot off my neck,” from the 
action of the principal figure in 
the group in question, representing 
Liberty, who, with a lance in her 
right hand, is standing over the con- 
quered and prostrate tyrant, and ap- 
parently trampling on him with her 
heel. To play the part of the poor 
tyrant who is suffering this ill-treat- 
ment, as it was my lot to do, would 
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I confess, under ordinary circum- 
stances, offer but little gratification 
even to the most humbly disposed; 
but when the avenging goddess of 
Liberty is beautiful, and spurns 
you with a foot of such small pro- 
portions as in this case, the position 
of the conquered party is one of com- 
parative triumph and felicity. Our 
performance gave as much satis- 
faction to the spectators as it cer- 
tainly did to myself; and as for the 
General, his enthusiasm appeared 
excessive, for he insisted on having 
the tableau repeated several times; 
but it turned out that this was pure 
benevolence towards me, for he 
rallied me afterwards, saying hé 
was sure I wanted to be sic semper. 
At last daylight streaming through 
the jalousies gave the signal for our 
party to break up, and seek the rest 
of which I myself felt in extreme 
want. Doleful in my ears was the 
sound of Stuart’s voice ordering our 
horses, and welcome was the rain 
which soon after poured down in 
torrents and caused Stuart’s iron 
will to give way and yield to the 
urgent solicitations of our host to 
remain through the day, which, 
gloomy as it continued outside, 
did not damp the gaiety with which 
within doors the hours were wiled 
away till deep in the night, when 
we took leave of the company; and 
just as they were retiring com- 
fortably to rest, set off on our long 
ride through the dark, chill, rainy 
morning. About half-way home 
we were met by a courier with a 
message informing us that the 
enemy had been making serious 
demonstrations on the river be- 
tween Fredericksburg and  Port- 
Royal; so, urging our steeds to a 
quicker pace, we made all haste to 
gain headquarters, and it was still 
quite early in the morning when, 
having reached our destination, we 
found that the heavy rain had con- 
veniently impeded the movements 
and altered the intentions of the 
Yankees, among whom all again 
was quiet. 
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A NEW ENGLISH VISITOR—A FORTNIGHT AT CULPEPPER OOURT-HOUSE— 
FIGHT AT KELLY’S FORD—PELHAM’S DEATH AND FUNERAL HONOURS 
IN RICHMOND—BREAKING-UP OF WINTER QUARTERS, 


Towards the end of the month 
we received the visit of another 
Englishman, Captain Bushby, who 
turned out a warm admirer of Con- 
federate principles, and a stanch 
sympathiser with the cause, and, 
though he made but a short stay 
with us, ere he left he had become 
a general favourite at headquar- 
ters. Captain Bushby had just 
run the blockade into Charleston, 
after an exciting chase by the Fede- 
ral cruisers, and could only spare a 
few days to look at our army and 
make acquaintance with its most 
conspicuous leaders, for several of 
whom he had brought very accept- 
able presents. To General Lee be 
presented an English saddle of the 
best make, to General Stuart a 
breech-loading carbine, while for 
Jackson he had provided himself 
with an india-rubber bed. For the 
presentation of this last article, I 
escorted him to old Stonewall’s 
headquarters; and on the ride an 
occasion befell me of astonishing 
my English friend and myself not 
a little, by a wonderful shot with 
my revolver, bringing down, as we 
galloped along, a turkey buzzard 
flying high overhead. I must con- 
fess [ was vain enough to assume 
the air of treating the extraor- 
dinary success of this shot as a 
matter quite of course, whereas it 
was much more the result of acci- 
dent than good shooting. Jackson 
received us with gil his usual affa- 
bility, and was much pleased with 
the present, promising to use it 
regularly. During the conversation 
which ensued, Oaptain Bushby ask- 
ed the General for his autograph—a 
request which was at once granted ; 
but in the act of writing, a blot fell 
on the paper, which was immedi- 
ately thrown on the floor as useless. 
Bushby, however, picked it up and 
carefully treasured it in his pocket ; 
and Jackson, noticing this action, 


said, with a modest smile, “‘ Oh Cap- 
tain, if you value my simple signa- 
ture so much, I will give you a 
number of them with the greatest 
pleasure,” and thereupon filled a 
large sheet with his sign-manual 
and presented it to him. 

The condition of our horses con- 
tinued to grow worse and worse, 
especially in Hampton’s brigade, 
on which was imposed the fatigu- 
ing duty of picketing nearly forty 
miles of the Rappahannock, with 
very few opportunities of procur- 
ing provisions. In consequence of 
this state of things, I was ordered, 
inthe commencement of February, 
by Stuart to proceed in that direc- 
tion on a tour of inspection. It 
was @ mournful sight to see more 
than half the horses of this splen- 
did command totally unfit for duty, 
dead and dying horses lying about 
the camps in all directions. One 
regiment had lost thirty-one horses 
in less than a week. According to 
the recommendation of my report, 
Fitz Lee’s brigade, which for months 
had been having a comparatively 
good time, was at once ordered to 
relieve Hampton’s command; and 
Stuart wishing personally to hold 
a final inspection of the two bri- 
gades, Pelham, Lieutenant Price, 
and myself, were on the 17th order- 
ed to proceed to Oulpepper, where 
the General and the rest of his staif 
would join us next day. We set 
off in the midst of a snow-storm, 
which increased in violence every 
hour. The snow ere long lay a 
foot deep, and the track of the 
road was soon so completely obli- 
terated, that we stood in danger in 
the midst of the vast wilderness 
and forest tract, which in that part 
of the country extends for many 
miles, of being lost altogether. “At 
last, however, just as night was 
falling, we reached the house of 
a free negro, situated about ten 








miles from our ultimate destination. 
Both ourselves and our horses were 
now about equally near exhaustion, 
and further progress being out of 
‘the question, we determined to 
seek shelter in this abode until the 
morning. But the hospitality we 
had reckoned on was not granted 
so readily as we had anticipated. 
After gaining, through the open 
door, a glimpse of a comfortable 
interior lit up by the blaze of a 
huge wood-fire, whose friendly 
warmth seemed almost at that dis- 
tance to reach our shivering limbs, 
what was our dismay at being sud- 
denly shut out from this paradise, 
and having the door slammed in 
our faces, with the remark on the 
part of the black-faced proprie- 
tor of the mansion, that he would 
have “nothing to do with no strag- 
glers.” Our disappointment was 
utter, for the position we were 
thus left in was, in fact, desperate, 
and for some minutes we stood 
wrapt in disconsolate _ silence. 
At last Pelham broke out: “This 
won’t do at all; we can’t possibly 
go on: to remain out of doors in 
this terrible weather is certain de- 
struction; and as we are under the 
obligation of preserving our lives as 
long as possible, for the sake of our 
cause and our country, I am going 
to fool this stupid old nigger, and 
play a trick off on him, which 
I think quite pardonable under 
the circumstances.” Having by 
repeated loud knocks induced the 
inhospitable negro to re-open the 
door, he addressed him thus: ‘Mr. 
Madden” (this was the man’s name), 
‘you don’t know whata good friend 
of yours I am, or what you are 
doing when you are about to treat 
us in this way. That gentleman 
there” (pointing to me) “is the great 
General Lee himself; the other 
one is the French ambassador just 
arrived from Washington” (this 
alluded to Price, who, being late- 
ly from Europe, and much better 
equipped than the rest, had rather 
a foreign appearance); “and I ama 
staff-officer of the General’s, who is 
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quite mad at being kept waiting 
outside so long after riding all this 
way on purpose to see you. In 
fact, if you let him stay any longer 
here in the cold, I’m afraid he'll 
shell your house as soon as his ar- 
tillery comes up.” The old negro 
was so perfectly staggered by this 
long harangue, which was uttered 
with a perfectly serious counte- 
nance, that he immediately invited 
us in, with all manner of excuses 
for his mistake. Our horses were 
soon sheltered in an empty stable 
and such a feed of corn was laid 
before them as they had not had 
for a long time, while we dried 
our garments before the blazing 
wood-fire, our present sense of com- 
fort being enhanced by antici- 
pations of the future raised by 
the savoury odours which reached 
us from the kitchen, where Mr. 
Madden was superintending in per- 
son tbe preparation of a repast 
suited to the distinguished rank of 
his guests. Pelham was delighted 


at the success of his diplomatic. 


ruse, and went on hoaxing the old 
negro inthe same strain, till nothing 
could persuade him that all he had 
been told was not quite true; and 
though in the morning we endeav- 
oured to undeceive him, and paid 
him a liberal indemnity for the 
stratagem, he continued to inflate 
himself with a sense of his own 
importance at having been honour- 
ed with a visit from such distin- 
guished guests. 

We reached Hampton’s head- 
quarters, near Oulpepper OCourt- 
house, before nodn, where we met 
Stuart, and in the evening we all 
went by invitation to the village, 
where Fitz Lee’s men had got up a 
negro-minstrel entertainment, and, 
with the assistance of Sweeney 
and Bob, succeeded in giving us & 
performance which would have ri- 
valled any in London. Next day 
Stuart started for Richmond, ac- 
companied by his staff, leaving Pel- 
ham and myself, with some of our 
couriers, at Culpepper. We took 
up our quarters at the large Virgi- 
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nia Hotel, where we had the satis- 
faction of having our horses once 
more well stabled, and our own 
comfort cared for in every possible 
way by the stout landlady, who 
seemed bent on showing ber grati- 
tude for some service we had ren- 
dered her son, a private in Fitz 
Lee’s brigade. Oulpepper Oourt- 
house is a pleasant village of several 
hundred inhabitants, and the main 
street, in which we were located, 
is lined with pretty villa-like resi- 
dences. The street itself, however, 
was without pavement, and the con- 
stant snow and rain had soaked into 
the red clayey soil so completely 
that the mud was several feet deep, 
and the passage of any vehicle 
through it being out of the ques- 
tion, we were literally confined to 
our own side of the street. To 
overcome this inconvenience Pel- 
ham and I set to work to construct 
asort of bridge, by resting planks 
on a number of blocks of stone, and 
by this means we were enabled to 
pay frequent visits to the house 
of our opposite neighbour, Mr. 6., 
where we were treated with great 
kindness, and our time passed plea- 
santly away. A constant visitor, 
like ourselves, at this house was 
Major Eales of Rosser’s regiment, 
who, being just released from a 
Yankee prison, and still on parole, 
relished the gaiety of our society 
with peculiar zest. The fortune of 
war played sad havock with this 
happy trio. Poor Pelham expired 
not many weeks after in the very 
house where he had so pleasantly 
spent his time ; and in a few months 
Eales was killed on the day before I 
myself received a wound which at 
the time was regarded as mortal. 
Although we expected Stuart back 
in a few days, it was a fortnight 
before we heard from him, when 
we received a telegram ordering us 
back to headquarters at Fredericks- 
burg. We felt very sad at leaving 
pleasant old Oulpepper, and the 
hardships and monotony of our 
camnp life fell on us the more heavi- 
ly after an interval of comparative 
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ease and abundance. The remnant 
of February and a part of March 
dragged slowly by, so dull and 
eventless that existence was scarce- 
ly tolerable, and we looked forward 
to the commencement of spring and 
the reopening of the campaign with 
intense longing. On the 15th of 
March Stuart left for Culpepper, 
where he had to appear as a witness 
at a court-martial; and Pelham, 
who was very anxious to see our 
lady friends there again, accompa- 
nied him—a pleasure which I was 
not allowed to share, as the General 
had placed me in charge over the 
pickets at the different fords up 
the Rappahannock from Fredericks- 
burg to the mouth of the Rapidan. 
On the morning of the 17th, which 
was one of those mild, hazy March 
days that betoken the approach of 
spring, we were suddenly stirred 
up, in the midst of our lazy, listless 
existence, by the sound of a cannon- 
ade which seemed to come from 
the direction of United States Ford 
on the Rappahannock, about ten 
miles above Fredericksburg. I 
was in my saddle in a moment, 
fancying that the enemy was at- 
tempting to force a passage at one 
of the points placed under my 
charge; but when I had galloped in 
hot hots up to the river, I found 
that the firing was much farther off, 
and, as it seemed to me, towards 
the mouth of the Rapidan. This 
supposition proved to be correct, 
for when I reached my pickets I re- 
ceived a report that a heavy fight 
was going on in the direction of Oul- 

pper Court-house, near Kelley’s 

ord, at least fifteen miles in a 
straight line higher up the river. 
The cannonade, which seemed grow- 
ing louder and fiercer all through 
the morning, gradually slackened 
as the day advanced, and in the 
evening, when I returned to camp, 
was completely - silenced. The 
country bordering the Rappahan- 
nock is covered with dense forest, 
whence it has justly acquired the 
name of the Wilderness, and in 
many places it presents scenes of 
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wild and romantic beauty. It is 
not traversed by regular roads, but 
a number of small bridle-paths 
wind through the tangled under- 
growth of laurels and brambles, 
which, interlacing with the vines 
and creepers that hang down from 
the larger trees, form thickets which 
no human being could penetrate. 
It was a beautiful calm evening, the 
silence of which was broken only 
by the song of the thrush or the 
monotonous tapping of the wood- 
pecker—one of those evenings 
that seem made for a melancholy 
and sentimental mood; and, strange 
to say, by such a mood was I now 
completely overcome, my thoughts 
constantly reverting to my dear 
friend Pelham, with an obstinate 
foreboding that some dreadful fate 
must have befallen him. A trifling 
incident occurred near headquarters 
which happened to amuse me, and 
sufficed to divert my thoughts from 
their melancholy course. On my 
way towards the river I had con- 
sulted a sturdy farmer as to a short 
cut, and now, on my return, I met 


him again; but as I had since our 
first meeting taken off my cloak and 
tied it to. the saddle, the old fellow 
did not recognise me as his morn- 


ing’s acquaintance, and accosted 
me thus: “Have you met a fellow 
on the road in a big overcoat, and 
riding a horse something like yours? 
He asked me some questions, and 
talked very like a Dutchman. My 
notion is he’s nothing more than a 
d—d Yankee spy.” Whereupon I 
informed him that I was the iden- 
tical person; but nothing could 
persuade him of this, for he now 
vowed I had no Dutch accent at 
all, and, in fact, complimented me on 
my excellent English pronunciation. 
So I left him to his obstinate convic- 
tion, and continued my route to the 
camp, which I reached shortly after 
dark. 

Next morning, about an hour 
before daylight, I was aroused from 
my slumbers by hearing some one 
riding up to my tent, and startled 
out of bed by the voice of one of 
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the couriers Stuart had taken with 
him, who, with much agitation of 
manner, reported that the General 
had been engaged with Fitz Lee’s 
brigade in a sanguinary battle 
against far superior numbers of the 
enemy, and had beaten them, but 
at the cost of many lives, and 
among them that of Pelham, the 
gallant chief of our horse-artillery, 
Poor Pelham! He had but just re- 
ceived his promotion to the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, and now met 
his death in a comparatively small 
engagement, after passing safely 
through so many great battles, 
Being on a visit of pleasure, he 
had been taken unprepared, and, 
at the first sound of the cannon, 
hastened unarmed, on a horse bor- 
rowed from Sweeney, to the field 
of action. His batteries had not 
come up to answer the enemy's 
cannon, but his ardour would not 
allow him to wait for their arrival, 
and he rushed forward into the 
thickest of the fight, cheering on 
our men and animating them by 
his example. When one of our 
regiments advancing to charge was 
received with such a terrible fire 
by the enemy as to cause it to waver, 
Pelham galloped up to them, shout- 
ing, “Forward, boys! forward to 
victory and glory!” and at the same 
moment a fragment of a shell, which 
exploded close over his head, 
penetrated the back part of the 
skull, and stretched the young hero 
insensible on the ground. He was 
carried at once to Oulpepper, 
where the young ladies of Mr. §.’s 
family tended him with sisterly 
care; but he never again recovered 
his senses, and the same evening 
his noble spirit departed. This sad 
intelligence spre. through the 
whole camp in a few minutes, apd 
the.impression of melancholy sor- 
row it produced on all is beyond 
description, so liked and admired 
had Pelham been, and so proud 
were we of his gallantry. One 
after the other, comrades entered 
my tent to hear the confirmation 
of the dreadful news, which every- 
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body tried as long as possible not 
to credit. Couriers: and negroes 
assembled outside, all seemingly 
paralysed by the sudden and cruel 
calamity; and when morning came, 
instead of the usual bustling acti- 
vity and noisy gaiety, a deep and 
mournful silence reigned through- 
out the encampment. I was much 
touched by the behaviour of Pel- 
ham’s negro servants, Willis and 
Newton, who, with tokens of the 
greatest distress, begged to be al- 
lowed at once to go and take charge 
of their master’s body—a permis- 
sion which I was, however, con- 
strained to refuse. 

Early in the morning I received 
a telegram from Stuart ordering me 
to proceed by the next train to 
Hanover Junction there to receive 
Pelham’s body and bring it to 
Richmond, and then to make all 
the arrangements necessary to have 
it conveyed to Alabama, his native 
State. I started at once and reach- 
ed the Junction in time to receive 
the corpse, which, along with seve- 
ral others, was enclosed in a simple 
wooden case and under the charge 
of one of our artillerymen, who, 
with tears in his eyes, gave me the 
particulars of his gallant command- 
er’s death. I did not reach Rich- 
mond until late at night, and not 
finding the hearse, which I had 
telegraphed to be in readiness, at 
the station, was obliged to remove 
the body into the town in a com- 
mon one-horse waggon. Immedi- 
ately on arriving I went to Gover- 
nor Letcher, an old and stanch 
friend of Stuart’s and mine, who 
kindly afforded all the assistance 
in his power, and placed a room at 
my disposal in the Capitol, where 
the Confederate Congress held its 
sessions. The coffin was placed in 
it, covered with the large flag of the 
State of Virginia, and a guard of 
honour was placed over it. The 
next day I procured a handsome 
iron coffin, and with my own hands 
assisted in transferring the body to 
its new receptacle. I was overcome 
with grief as I touched the lifeless 
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hand that had so often pressed 
mine in the grasp of friendship. 
His manly features even in death 
expressed that fortitude and pride 
which distinguished him. By spe- 
cial request I had a small glass win- 
dow let into the coffin-lid just over 
the face, that his friends and admir- 
ers might take a last look at the 
young hero, and they came in troops, 
the majority being ladies, who 
brought garlands and magnificent 
bouquets to lay upon the coffin. 
Meantime I had communicated 
with several members of Congress 
from Alabama, friends of Pelham’s 
father, and it had been decided 
that his remains should be convey- 
ed to Alabama in charge of a young 
soldier, a connection of the fam- 
ily, who had just been released 
from one of the Richmond hospi- 
tals. The afternoon of the follow- 
ing day was appointed for the 
departure, and at five o’clock 
we carried the coffin to the station, 
the Richmond battalion of infantry 
doing the military honours, and a 
large number of dignitaries of the 
Confederate States, friends and 
comrades, following. Alabama paid 
as solemn a tribute of respect to her » 
gallant son as he deserved to have 
shown him, As soon as the fron- 
tier of the State was reached, a 
guard of honour escorted the coffin, 
and at every station on the road 
ladies were waiting to adorn it with 
flowers. 

General Stuart arrived in Rich- 
mond on the day following, still 
deeply affected by the loss of his 
young friend, ‘and greatly grieved 
that & had not been able to attend 
the funeral ceremonies, Having 
obtained leave to remain in Rich- 
mond a few days, I saw many of 
my old friends again, and among 
them Lawley, through whom I made 
acquaintance with Prince Polignac, 
who was serving as a brigadier- 
general of infantry in the Western 
Army. On my return to head- 
quarters another sad message came 
to us, announcing the death of Cap- 
tain Redmond Burke, who was at- 
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tached to our staff. While with a 
scouting party onthe Upper Potomac 
with two of his sons, he had been im- 
prudent enough to remain during the 
night at a house close to the enemy’s 
position at Shepherdstown. The 
Yankees, informed by treachery of 
his presence, sent a body of cavalry 
after him, who surrounded the house 
and summoned the inmates to sur- 
render; but the brave trio sought 
to break through the compact circle, 
and in the attempt Burke himself 
was killed, one son was woynded, 
and the other taken prisoner. Not 
long afterwards we heard of the 
death of Lieutenant Turner, a pro- 
mising young officer of our staff, 
who had been despatched with cer- 
tain instructions to the well-known 
guerilla chief Mosby, and had been 
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severely wounded in a_ skirmish 
which took place the very day of 
his arrival. Having been left at a 
plantation within the enemy’s lines, 
he was in a fair way of recovery, 
when a small party of Federal ca- 
valry entered the house, tore him 
from his bed, and so ill-treated the 
poor fellow that his wounds re- 
opened and he died shortly after. 
All these misfortunes did not fail to 
cast a gloom over our little military 
family; and it was an intense relief 
to us when, on the 9th of April, we 
received orders to march to Oul- 
pepper Court-house ; and the ringin 

of the bugle sounding to horse oa 


‘announcing the commencement of 


a new campaign, with all its wild 


‘excitement, raised our spirits once 


more to the highest pitch. 
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As the election approached, it 
became gradually the one absorb- 
ing object of interest in Carlingford. 
The contest was so equal that every- 
body took a certain share in it, and 
became excited as the decisive mo- 
ment drew nigh. Most of the people 
in Grange Lane were for Mr. Ash- 
burton, but then the Rector, who 
was a host in himself, was for Mr. 
Cavendish; and the coquetting of 
the Dissenting interest, which was 
sometimes drawn towards the liberal 
sentiments of the former candidate, 
but sometimes could not help re- 
flecting that Mr. Ashburton “ dealt ” 
in George Street; and the fluctua- 
tions of the bargemen, who were, 
many of them, freemen, and a very 
difficult part of the population, excit- 
ed the most vivid interest. Young 
Mr. Wentworth, who had but lately 
come to Carlingford, had already be- 
gun to acquire a great influence at 
Wharfside, where most of the bargees 
lived, and the steady ones would no 
doubt have been largely swayed by 
him had his inclinations been the 


same as the Rector’s; but Mr. Went- 
worth, perversely enough, had con- 
ceived that intuitive repugnance for 
Mr. Cavendish which a high-princi- 
pled and not very tolerant youn 
man often feels for the mnidillo-aged 
individual who still conceives him- 
self to have some right to be called 
young, and whose antecedents are 
not entirely beyond suspicion. Mr. 
Wentworth’s disinclination — he 
was a man rather apt to take his own 
way) lay like a great boulder across 
the stream of the Rector’s enthusi- 
asm, and unquestionably interrupt- 
ed it a little. Both the candidates 
and both the committees had ac- 
cordingly work enough to do up to 
the last moment. Mr. Cavendish 
all at once became a connoisseur 
in hams, and gave a magnificent or- 
der in the most complimentary way 
to Tozer, who received it with a 
broad smile, and “booked” it, as 
he said. “Jt ain’t ham he’s.awant- 
ing,” the butterman said, not with- 
out amusement; for Tozer was 
well to do, and, except that he felt 
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the honour of a mark of confidence, 
was not to be moved one way or 
another by one order. “If he 
dealt regular, it might be different. 
Them’s the sort of folks as a man 
feels drawn to,” said the true phi- 
losopher. Mr. Ashburton, on the 
other side, did not make the im- 
pression which his friends thought 
he ought to have made in Prickett’s 
Lane; but at least nobody could 
say that he did not stick very close 
to his work. He went at it like a 
mah night and day, and neglected 
no means of carrying it to a suc- 
cessful issue; whereas, as Mr. Cen- 
tum and Mr. Woodburn mourned in 
secret to each other, Cavendish 
required perpetual egging on. He 
did not like to get up in the morn- 
ing, and get early to his work. It 
went against all his babits—as if 
his habits mattered in the face of 
so great an emergency; and in the 
afternoon it was. hard to prevent 
him from lounging into some of 
his haunts, which were utterly out 
of the way of business. He would 
stay in Masters’s for an hour at a 
time, though he knew Mr. Went- 
worth, who was Masters’s great 
patron, did not care for him, and 
that his favour for such a Tractarian 
sort of place was bitter to the Rec- 
tor. Anything for a little idleness 
and waste of time, poor Mr. Cen- 
tum said, who was two stone light- 
er on the eve of the election than 
when the canvass began. Such a 
contrast would make any man an- 
gry. Mr. Cavendish was goaded 
into more activity as the decisive 
moment approached, and performed 
what seemed to himself unparal- 
leled feats. But it was only two 
days before the moment of fate 
when the accident happened to 
him which brought such dismay to all 
his supporters. Our own opin- 
ion is, that it did not materially 
affect the issue of the contest one 
way or other; but that was the re- 
verse of the feeling which prevailed 
in Grange Lane. 

It was just two days before the 
election, and all seemed going on 
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sufficiently well. Mr. Cavendish 
had been meeting a Dissenting com- 
mittee, and it was on leaving them 
that he found himself at the corner 
of Grove Street, where, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, he had no oc- 
casion to be. At a later period he . 
was rather fond of saying that it 
was not of his own motion that he 
was there at all, but only in obedi- 
ence to the committee, which or- 
dered him about like a nigger. The 
spring afternoon was darkening, 
and the Dissenters (almost wholly 
unimpressed by his arguments, and 
remarking more strongly than ever 
where Mr. Ashburton “dealt,” and 
how thoroughly everybody knew 
all about him) had all dispersed. 
It was but natural when Mr. Caven- 
dish came to the corner of Grove 
Street, where, in other days, he had 
played a very different part, that 
certain softening influences should 
take possession of his soul. ‘“ What 
a voice she had, by Jove!” he said 
to himself; “very different from 
that shrill pipe of Lucilla’s.” To 
tell the truth, if there was one per- 
son in Carlingford whom he felt a 
resentment against, it was Lucil- 
la. She had never done him any 
harm to speak of, and once she had 
unguestionably done him a great 
deal of good. But, on the other 
hand, it was she who first was 
candidly conscious that he had 
grown stout, and who all along 
had supported and encouraged his 
rival. It was possible, no doubt, 
that this might be pique; and, 
mixed with his anger for her 
sins against him, Mr. Cavendish 
had, at the same time, a counter- 
balancing sense that there still re- 
mained to him in his life one su- 
pereminently wise thing that he 
still could do—and that was, to go 
down Grange Lane instantly to the 
Doctor’s silenced house, and go 
down on his knees, or do any other 
absurdity that might be necessary 
to make Lucilla marry him; after 
which act he would henceforward 
be, pecuniarily and otherwise (not- 
withstanding that she was poor), a 
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saved man. It did not occur to 
him that Licilla would never have 
married him, even had he gone 
down on his knees; but perhaps that 
would be too much to ask any man 
to believe of any woman; and his 
feeling that this was the right thing 
to do, rather strengthened than 
otherwise the revolt of his heart 
against Lucilla. It was twilight, 
as we have said, and he had done a 
hard day’s work, and there was still 
an hour before dinner which he 
seemed to have a right to dispose of 
in his own way ; and he did hesitate 
at the corner of Grove Street, lay- 
ing himself open, as it were, to any 
temptation that might offer itself. 
Temptations come, as a general 
rule, when they are sought; and 
thus, on the very eve of the election, 
a grievous accident happened to Mr. 
Cavendish. It might have hap- 
pened at any time, to be sure, but 
this was the most inopportune mo- 
ment possible, and it came accord- 
ingly now. 

For as he made that pause, 
some one passed him whom he 
could not but look after with a cer- 
tain interest; She went past him 
with a whisk, as if she too was not 
without reminiscences. It was not 
such a figure as a romantic young 
man would be attracted by on sucha 
sudden meeting, and it was not at- 
traction but recollection that moved 
Mr. Cavendish. It was the figure 
of a large woman in a large shawl, 
not very gracefully put on, and 
making her look very square about 
the shoulders and bunchy at the 
neck; and the robe that was whisked 
past him was that peculiar kind of 
faded silk gown which looks and 
rustles like tin, or some other thin 
metallic substance. He made that 
momentary pause at the street cor- 
ner, and then he went on slowly, 
not following her, to be sure, but 
merely, ashe said to himself, pur- 
suing his own course ; for it was just 
as easy to get into Grange Lane by 
the farther end as by this end. He 
went along very slowly, and the 
lady before him walked quickly, 
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even with something like a bounce 
of excitement,, and went in at Mr. 
Lake’s door long before Mr. Caven- 
dish had reached it. When he came 
up on a level with the parlour win- 
dow, which was partially open 
though the evening was so cold, Mr, 
Cavendish positively started, not- 
withstanding the old associations 
which had been rising in his mind; 
for there was pouring forth from 
the half-open window such a volume 
of melody ashad not been heard for 
years in Grove Street. Perhaps 
the voice had lost some of its fresh- 
ness, but in the surprise of the 
moment the hearer was not critical; 
and its volume and force seemed 
rather increased than otherwise. 
It has been already mentioned in 
this history that a contralto had a 
special charm for Mr. Cavendish. 
He was so struck that he stood stock- 
still for the moment, not knowing 
what to make ofit; and then he 
wavered for another moment, with 
a sudden sense that the old allegori- 
cal crisis bad occurred to him, and 
that Pleasure, in a magnificent gush 
of song, wooed him on one side, 
while Duty, with still small voice, 
called him at the other. He stood 
still, he wavered—for fifty seconds 
perhaps the issue was uncertain, and 
the victim was still within reach of 
salvation; but the result in sucha 
case depends very much upon whe- 
ther a man really likes doing his 
duty, which is by no means an in- 
variable necessity. Mr. Cavendish 
had in the abstract no sort of de- 
sire to do his unless when he could 
not help it, and consequently his 
resistance to temptation was very 
feeble. He was standing knocking 
at Mr. Lake’s door before half the 
thoughts appropriate to the occa- 
sion had got through his mind, and 
found himself sitting on the little 
sofa in Mr. Lake’s parlour as he 
used to do ten years ago, before 
he could explain to himself how he 
came there. It was all, surely, & 
kind. of enchantment altogether. 
He was there—he who had been so 
Jong away from Oarlingford—he 
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who had been so deeply offended 
by hearing his name seriously 
coupled with that of Barbara Lake 
—he who ought to have been any- 
where in the world rather than here 
upon the eve of his election, when 
all the world was keeping watch 
over his conduct. And it was Bar- 
bara who sat at the piano singing— 
singing one of the same songs, as if 
she had spent the entire interval in 
that occupation, and never had done 
anything else all these years. The 
sensation was so strange that Mr. 
Cavendish may be excused for feel- 
ing a little uncertainty as to whe- 
ther or not he was dreaming, which 
made him unable to answer himself 
the graver question whether or not 
he was doing what he ought to do. 
He did not seem to be able to make 
out whether it was now or ten years 
ago—whether he was a young man 
free to amuse himself, or a man who 
was getting stout, and upon whom 
the eyes of an anxious constituency 
were fixed. And then, after being 
so virtuous for a length of time, a 
forbidden pleasure was sweet. 

Mr. Oavendish’s ideas, however, 
gradually arranged themselves as he 
sat in the corner of the little hair- 
cloth sofa, and began to take in the 
differences as well as the bewilder- 
ing resemblances of the present and 
past. Barbara, like himself, had 
changed. She did not insult him, 
as Lucilla had done, by fresh looks 
and mischievous candour about 
“going off.’ Barbara had gone off, 
like himself, and, like himself, did 
not mean to acknowledge it. She 
had expanded all over, as was na- 
tural to a contralto. Her eyes were 
blacker and more brilliant in a way, 
but they were eyes which owned an 
indescribable, amount of usage; and 
her cheeks, too, wore the deep roses 
of old, deepened and fixed by wear 
and tear. Instead of feeling ashamed 
of himself in her presence, as he had 
done in Lucilla’s, Mr. Cavendish 
felt somehow consoled and justified 
and sympathetic. ‘Poor soul!” 
he said to himself, as he sat by 
while she was singing. She, too, 
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had been in the wars, and had not 
come out scatheless. She did not 
reproach him, nor commiserate 
him, nor look at him with that 
mixture of wonder and tolerance 
and pity which other people had 
manifested. She did not even re- 
mark that be had grown stout. He 
was not a man fallen, fallen, fallen 
from his high estate tc Barbara. 
She herself had fallen from the 
pinnacles of youth, and Mr. Caven- 
dish was still a great man in her 
eyes. She sang for him as she had 
sung ten years ago, and received 
him with a flutter of suppressed 
delight, and in her satisfaction 
was full of excitement. The hard- 
worked candidate sank deeper and 
deeper into the corner of the sofa 
and listened to the music, and felt 
it very soothing and pleasant, for 
everybody had united in goading 
him on rather than petting him for 
the last month or two of his life. 

“Now, tell me something about 
yourself,” he said, when the song 
was over, and Barbara had turned 
round, as she used to do in old 
times, on her music-stool; “I hear 
you have been away, like me.” 

“Not like you,” said Barbara, 
“for you went because you pleased, 
and I went——” 

“Why did you go?” asked Mr. 
Cavendish. 

“ Because I could not stay here 
any longer,” said Barbara, with her 
old vehemence; “because I was 
talked about, and looked down upon, 
and——. Well, never mind, that’s 
all over now; and I am sure I am 
very glad to see you, Mr. Cavendish, 
as a friend.” 

And with that something like a 
tear came into her eye. She had 
been knocked about a good deal in 
the world, and though she had not 
learned much, still she had learned 
that she was young no longer, and 
could not indulge in the caprices 
of that past condition of existence. 
Mr. Cavendish, for his part, could 
not but smile at this intimation 
that he was to be received as a 
friend, and consequently need not 
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have any fear of Barbara’s fascina- 
tions,—as if a woman of her age, 
worn and gone off as she was, could 
be supposed dangerous; but still 
he was touched by her tone. 

“We were once very good friends, 
Barbara,” said the inconsistent man ; 
“we have lost sight of each other 
for a long time, as people do in this 
world; but we were once very good 
friends.” 

“Yes,” she said, with a slight 
touch of annoyance in her voice; 
“but since we have lost sight of 
each other for so long, I don’t see 
why you should call me Barbara. 
It would be much more becoming 
to say Miss Lake.” 

Mr. Cavendish was amused, and 
he was touched and flattered. Most 
people had been rather forbearing 
to him since he came back, putting 
up with him for old friendship’s 
sake, or supporting his cause as that 
of areformed man, and giving him, 
on the whole, a sort of patronising, 
humiliating countenance; and to 
find somebody in whose eyes he 
was still the paladin of old times, 
the Mr. Oavendish whom people in 
Grange Lane were proud of, was 
balm to his wounded soul. 

“T don’t know how I am to learn 
to say Miss Lake—when you are 
just as good to me as ever, and sing 
as you have just been doing,” he 
said. “I suppose you say so be- 
cause you find me so changed?” 

Upon which Barbara lifted her 
black eyes and looked at him as 
she had scarcely done before. The 
eyes were as bright as ever, and 
they were softened a little for the 
moment out of the stare that seem- 
ed to have grown habitual to them; 
and her crimson cheeks glowed as 
of old; and though she was untidy, 
and looked worn, and like a crea- 
ture much buffeted about by wind 
and waves, she was still what con- 
noisseurs in that article call a fine 
woman. She looked full at Mr. 
Cavendish, and then she cast down 
her eyes, as if the sight was too 
much for her. ‘I don’t see any 
difference,” she said, with a certain 


tremor in her voice; for he was a 
man of whom, in the days of her 
youth, she had been fond in her 
way. 

And naturally Mr. Oavendish 
was more touched than eyer. He 
took her hand, and called her Bar- 
bara again without any reproof; 
and he saw that she trembled, and 
that his presence here made to the 
full as great an impression as he 
had ever done in his palmiest days, 
Perhaps a greater impression ; for 
their old commerce had been 
stormy, and interrupted by many 
a hurricane ; and Barbara then had, 
or thought she might have, many 
strings to her bow, and did not be- 
lieve that there was only one Mr. 
Cavendish in the world. Now all 
that was changed; and if this old 
hope should revive again, it would 
not be allowed to die away for any 
gratification of temper. Mr. Oaven- 
dish did not remember ever to have 
seen her tremble before, and he too 
was fond of her in his way. 

This curious revival did not come 
to anything of deeper importance, 
for of course just then Rose came 
in from her household affairs, and 
Mr. Lake to tea; and the candidate 
recollected that it was time for din- 
ner. But father and sister also 
gave him, in their different ways, 
a rather flattering reception. Mr. 
Lake had already pledged him his 
vote, and was full of interest as to 
how things were going on, and en- 
thusiastic for his success; and Rose 
scowled upon him as of old, as on a 
dangerous character, whose comings 
and goings could not be seen with- 
out apprehension; which was an 
unexpected pleasure to a man who 
had been startled to find how very 
little commotion his presence made 
in Grange Lane. He pressed Bar- 
bara’s hand as he went away, and 
went to his dinner with a heart 
which certainly beat lighter, and a 
more pleasant sense of returning 
self-confidence, than he had felt for 
along time. When he was coming 
out of the house, as a matter of 
course he met with the chief of 
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his Dissenting supporters, accom- 
panied (for Mr. Bury, as has been 
said, was very Low-Ohurch, and 
loved, wherever he could do it, to 
work in unison with his Dissenting 
brethren) by the Rector’s church- 
warden, both of whom stopped 
with a curiously critical air to speak 
to the Oandidate, who had to be 
every man’s friend for the time be- 
ing. The look in their eyes sent an 
icy chill through and through him, 
but still the forbidden pleasure had 
been sweet. As he walked home, 
he could not help thinking it over, 
and going back ten years, and feel- 
ing a little doubtful about it, 
whether it was then or now. And 
as he mused, Miss Marjoribanks, 
whom he could not help continu- 
ally connecting and _ contrasting 
with the other, appeared to him asa 
kind of jealous Queen Eleanor, who 
had a right to him, and could take 
possession at any time, should she 
make the effort; while Barbara was 
& Rosamond, dilapidated indeed, 
but always ready to receive and 
console him in her bower. This 
was the kind of unconscious senti- 
ment he had in his mind, feeling 
sure, as he mused, that Lucilla 
would be very glad to marry him, 
and that it would be very wise on 
his part to ask her, and was a thing 
which might still probably come to 
pass. -Of course he could not see in- 
to Miss Marjoribanks’s mind, which 
had travelled such a long way be- 
yond him. He gave a glance up at 
the windows as he passed her door, 
and felt a kind of disagreeable satis- 
faction in seeing how diminished 
the lights were in the once-radiant 
house, And Lucilla was so fond of 
a great deal of light! but she could 
not afford now to spend as much 
‘ money upon wax as a Continental 
church might do. Mr. Oavendish 
had so odd a sense of Lucilla’s 
power over him, that it gave him a 
certain pleasure to think of the 
coming down of her pride and dimi- 
nution of her lights. 

But the fact was, that not more 
than ten minutes after he had 
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passed her door with this reflec- 
tion, Lucilla, sitting with her good 
book on the table and her work in 
her hand, in the room which was 
not so well lighted as it used to be, 
heard that Mr. Cavendish had been 
met with coming ont of Mr. Lake’s, 
and that Barbara had been singing . 
to him, and that there was no tell- 
ing what. might have happened. 
“ A man ain’t the man for Oarling- 
ford as takes up with that sort,” 
Thomas said, indignantly, who had 
come to pay his former mistress 
a visit, and to assure her of his 
brother-in-law’s vote. He was a 
little more free-spoken than of old, 
being now set up, and an indepen- 
dent householder, and calling no 
man master; and he was naturally 
indignant at an occurrence which, 
regarded in the light of past events, 
was an insult not only to Carling- 
ford, but to Lucilla, Miss Marjori- 
banks was evidently startléd by 
the news. She looked up quickly 
as if she had been about to speak, 
and then stopped herself and turned 
her back upon Thomas, and poked 
the fire in a most energetic way. 
She had even taken the hearth- 
brush in her hand to make all tidy 
after this onslaught, but that was a 
thing that went to Thomas’s heart. 

“T couldn’t stand by and see it, 
Miss Lucilla,” said Thomas; “ it 
don’t feel natural; ” and there was 
actually a kind of moisture in his 
eye as he took that domestic imple- 
ment out of her hand. Mr. Caven- 
dish pitied Lucilla for having less 
light than of old, and Thomas for ° 
being reduced so low as to sweep 
her own hearth. But Luciila was 
very far from pitying her own case. 
She had been making an effort over 
herself, and she had come out of it 
triumphant; after reading so many 
good books, it is not to be wonder- 
ed at if she felt herself a changed 
and softened and elevated char- 
acter. She had the means in her 
hands of doing her candidate’s 
rival a deadly mischief, and yet, for 
old friendship’s sake, Lucilla made 
up her mind to forbear. 
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“T will give it you, Thomas,” 
she said, with dignity, holding the 
hearth-brush, which was in such 
circumstances elevated into some- 
thing sublime, “if you will promise 
never, until after the election— 
never to say a word about Mr. Ca- 
vendish and Miss Lake. It was 
quite right to tell me, and you are 
very kind about the hearth; but 
you must promise never to say a 
syllable about it, not even to Nancy, 
until the election is over; or I will 
never give it you, nor ask you to 
do a single thing for me again.” - 

Thomas was so much struck with 
this address that he said ‘Good 
Lord!” in sheer amazement; and 
then he made the necessary vow, 
and took the hearth-brush out of 
Lucilla’s hand. 

“No doubt he was asking for 
Mr. Lake’s vote,” said Miss Mar- 
joribanks. “They say everybody 
is making great exertions, and you 
know they are both my friends. 
I onght to be pleased whoever 
wins. But it is impressed on my 
miod that Mr. Ashburton will be 
the man,” Lucilla added, with a 
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little solemnity, “‘and, Thomas, we 
must give them fair-play.” 

It would be vain to assert that 
Thomas understood this romantic 
generosity, but he was taken by 
surprise, and had relinquished his 
own liberty in the matter, and 
had nothing further to say. In-: 
deed he had so little to say 
down-stairs, that Nancy, who was 
longing for a little gossip, insult- 
ed and reviled him, and declared 
that since he took up with that 
Betsy there never was a sensible 
word to be got out of his head, 
And all the time the poor man 
was burning with this bit of news, 
Many a man has bartered his free- 
wil! before under the influence of 
female wiles, or so at least history 
would have us believe; but few 
have done it for so poor a com- 
pensation as that hearth-brush. 
Thomas withdrew sore at heart, 
longing for this election to be over, 
and kept his word like an honest 
man; but notwithstanding, before 
the evening was over, the fatal 
news was spreading like fire to 
every house in Grange Lane. 


" CHAPTER XLIX. 


It is probable that Mr. Cavendish 
considered the indulgence above 
recorded all the more excusable in 
that it was Saturday night. The no- 
mination was to take place on Men- 
day, and if a man was not to be sup- 
posed to be done with his work on 
the Saturday evening, when could 
he be expected to have a moment 
of repose? He had thought as he 
went home—for naturally, while 
putting himself so skilfully in the 
way of temptation, such questions 
had not entered into his mind—that 
the fact of to-morrow being Sunday 
would effectually neutralise any 
harm he could have been supposed 
to have done by a visit so simple 
and natural, and that neither his 
sister nor his committee, the two 
powers of which he stood in a cer- 
tain awe, could so much as hear of 


it until the election was over, and 
all decided for good or for evil. 
This had been a comfort to his 
mind, but it was the very falsest 
and most deceitful consolation. 
That intervening Sunday was a 
severer calamity for Mr. Cavendish 
than half-a-dozen ordinary days. 
The general excitement had risen 
so high, and all the chances on 
both sides had been so often dis- 
cussed and debated, that something 
new was as water in the desert to 
the thirsting constituency. The 
story was all through Grange Lane 
that very night, but Oarlingford 
itself, from St. Roque’s to the wil- 
derness of the North End, tingled 
with it next morning. It is true, 
the Rector made no special allu- 
sion to it in his sermon, though 
the tone of all his services was so 
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sad, and his own fine countenance 
looked so melancholy, that Mr. 
Bury’s devoted followers could all 
see that. he had something on his 
mind. But Mr. Tufton at Salem 
Chapel was not so reticent. He was 
a man quite famous for his extem- 
pore gifts, and who rather liked to 
reach about any very recent pub- 
ic event, which it was evident to 
all his hearers could not have found 
place in a “prepared” discourse ; 
and his sermon that morning was 
upon wickedness in high places, 
upon men who sought the confi- 
dence of their fellows only to be- 
tray it, and offered to the poor man 
a hand red with his sister’s (meta- 
phorical) blood. But it would be 
wrong to say that this was the 
general tone of public opinion in 
Grove Street; most people, on the 
contrary, thought of Mr. Cavendish 
not as a wolf thirsting for the lamb’s 
blood, but rather himself as a kind 
of lamb caught in the thicket, and 
about to be offered up in sacrifice. 
Such was the impression of a great 
many influential persons who had 
been wavering hitherto, and in- 
clining on the whele to Mr. Oaven- 
dish’s liberal principles and sup- 
posed Low-Church views, A man 
whose hand is red metaphorically 
with your sister’s blood is no doubt 
a highly objectionable personage; 
but it is doubtful whether, under 
the circumstances, an enlightened 
constituency might not consider 
the man who had given a perfectly 
unstained hand to so thoroughly un- 
satisfactory a sister as more object 
tionable still; and the indignation 
of Grange Lane at Barbara’s reap- 
pearance was nothing to the fury of 
George Street, and even of Wharf- 
side, where the bargees began to 
scoff openly. Society had nothing 
worse to say than to quote Mrs. 
Chiley, and assert that ‘ these artist 
people were all adventurers;” and 
then Grange Lane in general could 
not forget that it “had met” Bar- 
bara, nor dismiss from its considera- 
tion her black eyes, her level brows, 
and her magnificent contralto; 
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whereas in the other region the 
idea of the Member for Oarlingford 
marrying “that sort!” cast all the 
world into temporary delirium. It 
was a still more deadly offence to 
the small people than to the great. 
And the exceptional standing which 

oor Mr. Lake and his daughter 

ose used to lay claim to—the 
“rank of their own” which they 
possessed as artists—was a preten- 
sion much more disagreeable to 
the shopkeepers than to society in 
general. Thus in every sense Mr. 
Oavendish had done the very worst 
for himself by his ill-timed indul- 
gence; and his guilt was about the 
same with most of his critics whe- 
ther he meant perfectly well and 
innocently, or entertained the most 
guilty intentions ever conceived by 
man. 

And all his misfortunes were in- 
creased by the fact that the in- 
tervening day was a Sunday. Bar- 
bara Lake herself, who did not 
know what people were saying, and 
who, if she had known, would not 
have cared, came to church, as was 
natural, in the morning; and under 
pretence that the family pew was 
full, had the assurance, as people 
remarked, to come to the middle 
aisle, in that same silk dress which 
rustled like tin, and made more de- 
monstration than the richest dra- 
peries. The pew-opener disapproved 
of her as much as everybody else did, 
but she could not turn the intruder 
out; and though Barbara had a long 
time to wait, and was curiously in- 
spected by all the eyes near her 
while she did so, the end was that 
she got a seat in her rustling silk 
not very far from where Lucilla 
sat in deep mourning, a model of 
every righteous observance. As 
for poor Barbara, she too was very 
exemplary in church. She meant 
sebely any harm, poor soul. She 
could not help the flashing of those 
big black eyes, to which the level 
line above them gave such a curious 
appearance of obliqueness—nor was 
it to be expected that she should 
deny herself the use of her advan- 
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tages, or omit to “ take the second ” 
in all the canticles with such melo- 
dious liquid tones as made every- 
body stop and look round. She 
had a perfect right to do it; indeed 
it was her duty, as it is everybody’s 
duty, to aid to the best of their abil- 
ity in the church-music of their par- 
ish, which was what Lucilla Mar- 
joribanks persisted in saying in 
answer to all objections. But the 
effect was great in the congregation, 
and even the Rector himself was 
seen to change colour as his eye fell 
upon the unlucky young woman. 
Mr. Oavendish, for his part, knew 
her voice the moment he heard it, 
and gave a little start, and received 
such a look from his sister, who 
was standing by him, as turned 
him to stone. Mrs. Woodburn looked 
at him, and so did her husband, and 
Mr. Centum turned a solemnly in- 
quiring reproachful gaze upon him 
from the other sideof theaisle. ‘Oh, 
Harry, you will kill me with vexa- 
tion! why, for goodness’ sake, did 
you let her come?” his sister whis- 
pered when they had all sat down 
again. ‘‘Good heavens! how could 
I help it?” cried poor Mr. Oaven- 
dish, almost loud enough to be 
heard. And then by the slight, al- 
most imperceptible, hum around 
him, he felt that not only his sister 
and his committee, but the Rector 
and all Carlingford, had their eyes 
upon him, and was thankful to look 
up the lesson, poor man, and bury 
his face in it. It was a hard pun- 
ishment for the indiscretion of an 
hour. 

But perhaps of all the people 
concerned it was the Rector who 
was the most to be pitied. He had 
staked his honour upon Mr, Oaven- 
dish’s repentance, and here was he 
going back publicly to wallow in 
the mire—and it was Sunday, when 
such a worldly subject ought not to 
be permitted to enter a good man’s 
mind, much less to be discussed 
and acted upon as it ought to be if 
anything was to be done; for there 
was little more than this sacred day 
remaining in which to undo the mis- 





chief which a too great confidence 
in human nature had wrought. 
And, then, to tell the truth, the 
Rector did not know how to turn 
back. It would have been hard, 
very hard, to have told all the 
people who confided in him that he 
had never had any stronger evidence 
for Mr, Cavendish’s repentance than 
he now had for his backsliding ; and 
to give in, and let the other side 
have.it all their own way, and throw 
over the candidate with whom he 
had identified himself, was as pain- 
ful to Mr. Bury as if, instead of being 
very Low-Church, he had been the 
most muscular of Christians. Being 
in this state of mind, it may be sup- 
posed that his sister’s mild wonder 
and trembling speculations at lunch, 
when they were alone together, were 
well qualified to raise some sparks 
of that old Adam, who, though well 
kept under, still existed in the 
Rector’s, as in most other human 
breasts. 

“ But, dear Edward, I would not 
quite condemn him,” Miss Bury 
said. ‘He has been the cause of a 
good deal of remark, you know, and 
the poor girl has been talked about. 
He may think it is his duty to 
make her amends, For anything 
we can tell, he may have the most 
honourable intentions——” 

“Oh, bother his honourable in- 
tentions!” said the Rector. Such 
an exclamation from him was as 
bad as the most dreadful oath from 
an ordinary man, and very nearly 
made Miss Bury drop from her 
ehair in amazement. Things must 
have gone very far indeed when the 
Rector himself disregarded all pro- 
prieties and the sacredness of the 
day in such a wildly-daring fashion. 
For, to tell the truth, in his secret 
heart Mr. Bury was himself a little 
of the way of thinking of the people 
in Grove Street. Strictly speaking, 
if a man has done anything to make 
& young woman be talked abvut, 
every well-principled person ought 
to desire that he should make her 
amends ; but at the same time, at such 
@ crisis there was little consolation 
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in the fact that the candidate one 
was supporting and doing daily 
battle for had honourable inten- 
tions in respect to Barbara Lake. 
If it had been Rose Lake, it would 
still have been a blow; but Rose 
was unspeakably respectable, and 
nobody could have said a syllable 
on the subject; while Barbara, who 
came to church in a tin gown, and 
rustled up the middle aisle in it, 
attracting all eyes, and took such 
a second in the canticles that she 
overwhelmed the choir itself — 
Barbara, who had made _ people 
talk at Lucilla’s parties, and had 
been ten years away, wandering 
over the face of the earth, nobody 
could tell where —governessing, 
singing, play-acting, perhaps, for 
anything that anybody could tell! 
A clergyman, it is true, dared not 
have said such a thing, and Mr. 
Bury’s remorse would have been 
bitter could he have really believed 
himself capable even of thinking 
it; but still it is certain that the 
unconscious, unexpressed idea in 
his mind was, that the honourable 
intentions were the worst of it— 
that a candidate might be a fool or 
even an unrepentant sinner, and 
after all it would be chiefly his 
own concern; but that so much 
as to dream of making Barbara 
Lake the Member’s wife was the 
deepest insult that could be offered 
to Oarlingford. The Rector car- 
ried his burden silently all day, and 
scarcely opened his lips, as all his 
sympathetic following remarked; 
but before he went to bed he made 
asingular statement, the complete 
accuracy of which an impartial ob- 
server might be disposed to doubt, 
but which Mr. Bury uttered with pro- 
found sincerity, and with a sigh of 
self-compassion. “Now I under- 
stand Lucilla Marjoribanks,” was 
what the good man said, and he all 
but puffed out the candie he had 
just lighted, with that sigh. 

Lucilla, however, in her own per- 
son took no part in it at all, one 
way or other. She shook hands 
very kindly with Barbara, and 


hoped she would come and see her, 
and made it clearly apparent that 
she at least bore no malice. “I 
am very glad I told Thomas to 
say nothing about it,” she said to 
aunt Jemima, who, not knowing 
the circumstances, was at aloss to 
understand what it signified. And 
then the two ladies walked home 
together, and Miss Marjoribanks 
devoted herself to her good books. 
It was almost the first moment of 
repose that Lucilla had ever*had 
in her busy life, and it was a _ re- 
pose not only permitted but en- 
joined. 

Society, which had all along ex- 
pected so much from her, expected 
now that she should not find her- 
self able for any exertion ; and Miss 
Marjoribanks responded nobly, as 
she had always done, to the re- 
quirements of society. To a mind 
less perfectly regulated, the fact that 
the election which had been so inter- 
esting toher was now about, as may 
be said, to take place without her, 
would have been of itself a severe 
trial; and the sweet composure with 
which she bore it was not one of 
the least remarkable phenomena of 
the present crisis. But the fact 
was that this Sunday was on the 
whole an oppressive day. Mr. Ash- 
burton came in for a moment, it is 
true, between services ; but he him- 
self, though generally so steady, 
was unsettled and agitated. He 
had been braving the excitement 
well until this last almogt incred- 
ible accident occurred, which made 
it possible that he might not only 
win, but win by a large majority. 
“The Dissenters have all held out 
till now, and would not pledge 
themselves,” he said to Lucilla, ac- 
tually with a tremble in his voice ; 
and then he told her about Mr. 
Tufton’s sermon and the wicked- 
ness in high places, and the hand 
imbrued metaphorically in his sis- 
ter’s blood. 

“T wonder how he could say so,” 
said Lucilla, with indignation. “ It 
is just like those Dissenters. What 
harm was there in going to see her ? 
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Iheard of it last night,-but even 
for your interest I would never 
have spread such mere gossip as 
that.” 

“No—certainly it is mere gos- 
sip,” said Mr. Ashburton ; “ but it 
will do him a great deal of harm 
all the same,” and then once more 
he got restless and abstracted. “TI 
suppose it is of no use asking you if 
you would join Lady Richmond’s 
party at the Blue Boar? You could 
have a window almost to yourself, 
you know, and would be quite 
quiet.” 

Lucilla shock her head, and the 
movement was more expressive 
than words. “I did not think you 
would,” said Mr. Ashburton; and 
then he took her hand, and his 
looks too became full of meaning. 
“Then I must say adieu,” he said— 
“adieu until it is all over. I shall 
not have a moment that I can call 
my own—this will be an eventful 
week for me.” 

“You mean an eventful day,” 
said Lucilla; for Mr. Ashburton 
was not such a novice as to be 
afraid of the appearance he would 
have to make at the nomination. 
He did not contradict her, but 
he pressed her hand with a look 
which was equivalent to kissing 
it, though he was not romantic 
enough to go quite that length. 
When he was gone, Miss Marjori- 
banks could not but wonder a 
little what he could mean by look- 
ing forward to an eventful week. 
For her own part, she could not 
but feel that after so much ex- 
citement things would feel rather 
flat for the rest of the week, and 
that it was almost wrong to have 
an election on a Tuesday. Oould 
it be that Mr. Ashburton had some 
other contest or candidateship in 
store for himself which he had not 
told her about? Such a thing was 
quite possible; but what had Lu- 
cilla in her mourning to do with 
worldly contingencies? She went 
back to her seat in the corner of 
the sofa and her book of sermons, 
and read fifty pages before tea-time ; 
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she knew how much, because she 
had put a mark in her book when 
Mr. Ashburton came in. Marks © 
are very necessary things generally 
in sermon-books; and Lucilla could 
not but feel pleased to think that 
since her visitor went away she had 
got over so much ground. 

To compare Oarlingford to a 
voleano that night (and indeed all 
the next day, which was the day of 
nomination) would be a stale simi- 
litude ; and yet in some respects it 
was like a volcano. It was not 
the same kind of excitement which 
arises in a town where politics run 
very high—if there are any towns 
nowadays in such a state of unso- 
phisticated nature. Neither was 
it a place where simple corruption 
could carry the day; for the free 
men of Wharfside were, after all, 
but a small portion of the popula- 
tion. It was in reality a quite 
ideal sort of contest—a contest for 
the best man, such as would have 
pleased the purest-minded philoso- 
pher. It was the man most fit to 
represent Oarlingford for whom 
everybody was looking, not a man 
to be baited about parish-rates and 
Reform Bills and the Irish Church; 
—a man who lived in, or near the 
town, and “dealt regular” at all the 
best shops; a man who would not 
disgrace his constituency by any un- 
lawful or injudicious sort of love- 
making—who would attend to the 
town’s interests and subscribe to 
its charities, and take the lead in 4 
general way. This was what Car- 
lingford was looking for, as Miss 
Marjoribanks, with that intuitive 
rapidity which was characteristic 
of her genius, had at once re- 
marked ; and when everybody went 
home from church and _ chapel, 
though it was Sunday, the whole 
town thrilled and throbbed with 
this great question. People might 
have found it possible to condone & 
sin or wink at a mere backsliding ; 
but there were few so bigoted in 
their faith as to believe that the 
man who was capable of marrying 
Barbara Lake could ever be the 
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man for Oarlingford; and thus it 
was that Mr. Oavendish, who had 
been flourishing like a green bay- 
tree, withered away, as it were, in 
a moment, and the place that had 
known him knew him no more. 

The hustings were erected at 
that central spot, just under the 
windows of the Blue Boar, where 
Grange Lane and George Street 
meet, the most central point in 
Oarlingford. It was so near that 


Lucilla could hear the shouts and. 


the music and all the divers 
noises of the election, but could 
not, even when she went into the 
very corner of the window and 
strained her eyes to the utmost, see 
what was going on, which was a 
very trying position. We will not 
linger upon the proceedings or ex- 
citement of Monday, when the no- 
mination and the speeches were 
made, and when the show of hands 
was certainly thought to be in Mr. 
‘ Qavendish’s favour. But it was 
the next day that was the real trial. 
Lady Richmond and her party drove 
past at a very early hour, and looked 
up at Miss Marjoribanks’s windows, 
and congratulated themselves that 
they were so early, and that poor 
dear Lucilla would not have the ad- 
ditional pain of .s2eing them go past. 
But Lucilla did see them, though, 
with her usual good sense, she kept 
behind the blind. She never did 
anything absurd in the way of early 
rising on ordinary occasions; but 
this morning it was impossible to 
restrain a certain excitement, and 
though it did her no good, still she 
got up an hour earlier than usual, 
and listened to the music, and 
heard the cabs rattling about, and 
could not help it if her heart beat 
quicker. It was perhaps a more 
important crisis. for Miss Marjori- 
banks than for any other person, 
save one, in Carlingford; for of 
course it would be foolish to at- 
tempt to assert that she did not 
understand by this time what Mr. 
Ashburton meant; and it may be 
imagined how hard it was upon 
Lucilla to be thus, as it were, in the 
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very outside row of the assembly 
—to hear all the distant shouts and 
sounds, everything that was noisy 
and inarticulate, and conveyed no 
meaning, and to be out of reach of all 
that could really inform her as to 
what was going on. She saw from 
her window the cabs rushing past, 
now with her own violet-and-green 
colours, now with the blue-and- 
yellow. And sometimes it seemed 
to Lucilla that the blue-and-yellow 
predominated, and that the car- 
riages which mounted the hostile 
standard carried voters in larger 
numbers and more _ enthusiastic 
condition, The first load of barge- 
men that came up Grange Lane 
from the further end of Wharfside 
were all Blues; and when a spec- 
tator is thus held on the very edge 
of the event in a suspense which 
grows every moment more intoler- 
able, especially when he or she is 
disposed to believe that things in 
general go on all the worse for his 
or her absence, it is no wonder if 
that spectator becomes nervous, and 
sees all the dangers at their darkest. 
What if, after all, old liking and 
friendship had prevailed over that 
beautiful optimism which Lucilla 
had done so much to instil into the 
minds of her townsfolk? What if 
something more mercenary and less 
elevating than the ideal search for 
the best man, in which she had 
hoped Carlingford was engaged, 
should have swayed the A yond 
mind to the other side? these 
painful questions went through 
Lucilla’s mind as the day crept on; 
and her suspense was much aggra- 
vated by aunt Jemima, who took no 
real interest in the election, but 
who kept saying every ten minutes 
—‘ I wonder how the poll is going 
on—I wonder what that is they 
are shouting—is it ‘Ashburton fér 
ever!’ or ‘Oavendish for ever!’ Lu- 
cilla? Your ears should be shar 

than mine; but I think it is Oa- 
vendish.” Lucilla thought so too, 
and her heart quaked within her, 
and she went and squeezed herself 
into the corner of the window, to 
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try whether it was not possible 
to catch a glimpse of the field of 
battle; and her perseverance was 
finally rewarded by the sight of the 
extremity of the wooden planks 
which formed the polling-booth; 
but there was little satisfaction 
to be got out of that. And then 
the continual dropping of aunt 
Jemima’s questions drove her 
wild. “My dear aunt,” she said 
at last, “I can see nothing and 
hear nothing, and you know as 
much about what is going on as I 
do”—which, it will be acknow- 
ledged, was not an answer such as 
one would have expected from Ln- 
cilla’s. perfect temper and wonder- 
ful self-control. 

The election went on with all 
its usual commotion while Miss 
Marjoribanks watched and waited. 
Mr. Cavendish’s committee brought 
their supporters very well up in 
the morning—no doubt by way of 
making sure of them, as somebody 
suggested on the other side; and 
for some time Mrs. Woodburn’s 


party at Masters’s windows (which 


Masters had given rather reluctant- 
ly, by way of pleasing the Rector) 
looked in better spirits and less 
anxious than Lady Richmond’s 
party, which was at the Blue Boar. 
Towards noon Mr. Cavendish him- 
self went up to his female sup- 
porters with the bulletin of the 
poll—the same bulletin which Mr. 
Ashburton had just sent down to 
Lucilla. These were the numbers; 
and they made Masters’s triumph- 
ant, while silence and anxiety fell 
upon the Blue Boar :— 


Cavendish, . - 288 
Ashburton, . . 275 


When Miss Marjoribanks receiv- 
ed this disastrous intelligence, she 
put the note in her pocket without 
saying a word to aunt Jemima, 
and left her window, and went 
back to her worsted-work; but 
as for Mrs. Woodburn, she gave 
her brother a hug, and laughed, 
and cried, and believed in it, 
like a silly woman as she was. 
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“Tt is something quite unlooked- 
for, and which I never could have 
calculated upon,” she said, thrust- 
ing her hand into an imaginary 
waistcoat, with Mr. Ashburton’s 
very look and tone, which was be- 
yond measure amusing to all the 
party. They laughed so long, and 
were so gay, that Lady Richmond 
solemnly levelled her opera-glass 
at them with the air of a woman 
who was used to elections, but 
knew how such parvenus have their 
heads turned by a prominent posi- 
tion. “That woman is taking 
some of us off,” she said; “ but if 
it is me, I can bear it. There is no- 
thing so vulgar as that sort of thing, 
and I hope you never encourage it 
in your presence, my dears.” 

Just at that moment, however, an 
incident occurred which took up the 
attention of the ladies at the win- 
dows, and eclipsed even the inte- 
rest of the election. Poor Barbara 
Lake was interested, too, to know 
if her friend would win. She was 
not entertaining any particular 
hopes or plans about him. Years 
and hard experiences had humbled 
Barbara. The‘ Brussels veil which 
she used to dream of had faded as 
much from her memory as poor 
Rose’s Honiton design, for which 
she had got the prize. At the pre- 
sent moment, instead of nourish- 
ing the ambitious designs which 
everybody laid to her charge, she 
would have been content with the 
very innocent privilege of talking 
a little to her next employers about 
Mr. Oavendish, the member for 
Carlingford, and his visits to her 
father’s house. But at the same 
time she had once been fond of 
him, and she took a great interest 
in him, and was very anxious that 
he should win. And she was in 
the habit, like so many other 
women, of finding out, as far a8 
she could, what was going on, 
and going to see everything that 
there might be to see. She had 
brought one of her young brothers 
with her, whose anxiety to see the 
fun was quite as great as her own; 
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and she was arrayed in the tin 
dress—her best available garment 
—which was made long, according 
to the fashion, and which, as Bar- 
bara scorned to tuck it up, was con- 
tinually getting trodden on, and 
talked about, and reviled at, on 
that crowded pavement. The two 
parties of ladies saw, and even it 
might be said heard, the sweep of 
the metallic garment which was 
undergoing such rough usage, and 
which was her best, poor soul. 
Lady Richmond had alighted from 
her carriage carefully tucked up, 
though there were only a few steps 
to make, and there was no lady in 
Carlingford who would have swept 
“agood gown” over the stones in 
such a way; but then poor Bar- 
bara was not precisely a lady, and 
thought it right to look as if it 
did not matter. She went up to 
read the numbers of the poll—in the 
sight of everybody; and she clasped 
her hands together with ecstatic satis- 
faction as she read; and young 
Oarmine, her brother, dashed into 
the midst of the fray, and shouted 
“Cavendish for ever! hurrah for 
Cavendish!” and could scarcely be 
drawn back again to take his sister 
home. Even when she withdrew, 
she did not go home, but went 
slowly up and:down Grange Lane 
with her rustling train behind her, 
with the intention of coming back 
for further information. Lady 
Richmond and Mrs. Woodburn 
both lost all thought of the elec- 
tion as they watched; and lo! 
when their wandering thoughts 
came back again, the tide had 
turned. 

The tide had turned. Whether 
it was Barbara, or whether it was 
fate, or whether it was the deadly 
unanimity of these Dissenters, who, 
after all their wavering, had at last 
decided for the man who “dealt” in 
George Street—no one could tell; 
but by two o’clock Mr. Ashburton 
was so far ahead that he felt him- 
self justified in sending another bul- 
letin to Lucilla—so far that there 
was no reasonable hope of the op- 
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posite candidate ever making up 
his lost ground. Mrs. Woodburn 
was not a woman to be content 
when reasonable hopé was over— 
she clung to the last possibility des- 
perately, with a pertinacity beyond 
all reason, and swore in her heart 
that it was Barbara that had done 
it, and cursed her with her best ener- 
gies; which, however, as these are 


not melodramatic days, was a thing 


which did the culprit no possible 
harm. When Barbara herself came 
back from her promenade in Grange 
Lane, and saw the altered numbers, 
she again clasped her hands to- 
gether for a moment, and looked as 
if she were going to faint; and it 
was at that moment that Mr. Caven- 
dish’s eyes fell upon her, as ill for- 
tune would have it. They were all 
looking at him as if it was his fault; 
and the sight of that sympathetic 
face was consoling to the defeated 
candidate. He took off his hat be- 
fore everybody; probably, as his 
sister afterwards said, he would 
have gone and offered her his arm 
had he been near enough. How 
could anybody wonder, after that, 
that things had gone against him, 
and that, notwithstanding all his 
advantages, he was the loser in the 
fight? 

As for Lucilla, she had gone back 
to her worsted-work when she got 
Mr. Ashburton’s first note, in which 
his rival’s name stood above his 
own. She looked quite composed, 
aud aunt Jemima went on teasing 
with her senseless questions. But 
Miss Marjoribanks put up with it 
all; though the lingering progress 
of these hours, from one o’clock to 
four, the sound of cabs furiously 
driven by, the distant shouts, the 
hum of indefinite din that filled the 
air, exciting every moment a keener 
curiosity, and giving no_ satis- 
faction or information, would have 
been enough to have driven a less 
large intelligence out of its wits. 
Lucilla bore it, doing as much as 
she could of her worsted-work, and 
saying nothing to nobody, except, 
indeed, an occasional word to aunt 
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Jemima, who would have an answer. 
She was not walking about Grange 
Lane saying a kind of prayer for 
the success of her candidate, as Bar- 
bara Lake was doing; but perhaps, 
on the whole, Barbara had the easi- 
est time of it at that moment of un- 
certainty. When the next report 
came, Lucilla’s fingers trembled as 
she opened it, so great was her emo- 
tion; but after that she recovered 
herself as if by magic. She grew 
pale, and then gave a kind of sob, 
and then a kind of laugh, and finally 
put her worsted-work back into her 
basket, and threw Mr. Ashburton’s 
note into the fire. 

“Tt is all right,” said Lucilla. 
“Mr. Ashburton is a hundred ahead, 
and they can never make up that. I 
am so sorry for poor Mr. Cavendish. 
If he only had not been so impru- 
dent on Saturday night!” 

“T am sure I don’t understand 
you,” said aunt Jemima. “ After 
being so anxious about one candidate, 
how can you be'so sorry for the 
other? I suppose you did not want 
them both to win?” 

“Yes, I think that was what I 
wanted,” said Lucilla, drying her 
eyes; and then she awoke to the 
practical exigencies of the position. 
“There will be quantities of people 
coming to have a cup of tea, and I 
must speak to Nancy,” she said, 
and went down-stairs with a 
cheerful heart. It might be said 
to be as good as decided, so far 
as regarded Mr. Ashburton; and 
when it came for her final judg- 
ment, what was it that she ought to 
say ? 
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It was very well that Miss Mar- 
joribanks’s unfailing foresight led 
her to speak to Nancy; for the fact 
was, that after four o’clock, when 
the polling was over, everybody 
came in to tea. All Lady Rich- 
mond’s party came, asa matter of 
course, and Mr. Ashburton himself, 
for a few minutes, bearing meekly 
his new honors; and so many more 
people besides, that, but for know- 
ing it was a special occasion, and 
that “our gentleman” was elected, 
Nancy’s mind never could have 
borne the strain. And the tea that 
was used was something frightful, 
As for aunt Jemima, who had just 
then a good many thoughts of her 
own to occupy her, and did not care 
so much as the rest for all the chat- 
ter that was going on, nor for all 
those details about poor Barbara 
and Mr. Cavendish’s looks which 
Lucilla received with such interest, 
she could not but make a calcula- 
tion in passing as to this new item 
of fashionable expenditure into 
which her niece was plunging so 
wildly. To be sure, it was an occa- 
sion that never might occur again, 
and everybody was so excited as 
to forget even that Lucilla was in 
mourning, and that such a number 
of people in the house so soon 
might be more than she could bear, 
And she was excited herself, and 
forgot that she was not able for it. 
But still aunt Jemima, sitting by, 
could not help thinking, that even 
five o’clock teas of good quality and 
unlimited amount would very svon 
prove to be impracticable upon two 
hundred a year. 


CHAPTER L. 


Mr. Ashburton, it may be sup- 
posed, had but little time to think 
on that eventful evening; and yet 
he was thinking all the way home, 
as he drove back in the chilly spring 
night to his own house. If his 
further course of action had been 
made in any way to depend upon 
the events of this day, it was now 


settled beyond all further uncer- 
tainty; and though he was not a 
man in his first youth, nor a likely 
subject for a romantic passion, still 
he was a little excited by the posi- 
tion in which he found himself. 
Miss Marjoribanks had been his in- 
spiring genius, and had interested 
herself in his success in the warm- 
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” 
est and fullest way; and if ever a 
woman was made for a certain posi- 
tion, Lucilla was made to be the 
wife of the Member for Carlingford. 
Long long ago, at the very begin- 
ning of her career, when it was of 
Mr. Cavendish that everybody was 
thinking, the ideal fitness of this 
position had struck everybody. 
Circumstances had changed since 
then, and Mr. Cavendish had fallen, 
and a worthier hero had been 
placed in his stead; but though the 
person was changed, the circum- 
stances remained unaltered. Nat- 
ural fitness was indeed so apparent, 
that many people would have been 
disposed to say that it was Lucilla’s 
duty. to accept Mr. Ashburton, even 
independent of the fact that in 
other respects also he was perfectly 
eligible. But with all this the new 
Member for Carlingford was not 
able to assure himself that there 
had been anything particular in 
Lucilla’s manner to himself. With 
her as with Oarlingford, it was pure 
optimism. He was the best man, 
and her quick intelligence had di- 
vined it sooner than anybody else 
had done. Whether there was any- 
thing more in it, Mr. Ashburton 
could not tell. His own impres- 
sion was, that she would accept him; 
but if she did not, he would have 
no right to complain of ** encourage- 
ment,” or to think himself jilted. 
This was what he was thinking 
as he drove home; but at the 
same time he was very far from be- 
ing in a desponding state of mind. 
He felt very nearly as sure that Lu- 
cilla would be his wife, asif they were 
already standing before the Rector 
in Oarlingford Church. He had 
just won one victory, which natu- 
rally made him feel more confident 
of winning another ; and even with- 
out entertaining any over-exalted 
opinion of himself, it was evident 
that, under all the circumstances, a 
woman of thirty, with two hundred 
a-year, would be a fool to reject 
such an offer. And Lucilla was 
the very furthest in the world from 
being a fool. It was in every re- 
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spect the beginning of a new world 
to Mr. Ashburton, and it would 
have been out of nature had he not 
been a little excited. After the 
quiet life he had led at the Firs, 
biding his time, he had now to look 
forward to a busy and important 
existence, half of it spent amid the 
commotion and ceaseless stir of 
town. A new career, a wife, a new 
position, the most important in his 
district—not much wonder if Mr. 
Ashburton felt a little excited. He 
was fatigued at the same time, too 
much fatigued to be disposed for 
sleep; and all these united influ- 
ences swayed him to a state of 
mind very much unlike his ordin- 
ary sensible calm. All his excite- 
ment culminated so in thoughts of 
Lucilla, that the new Member felt 
himself truly a lover. Late as the 
hour was, he took up a candle and 
once more made a survey all alone 
of his solitary house. Nothing 
could look more dismal than the 
dark rooms, where there was nei- 
ther light nor fire—the great desert 
drawing-room, for example, which 
stood unchanged as it had been in 
the days of his grandaunts, the 
good old ladies who had bequeathed 
the Firs to Mr. Ashburton. He had 
made no change in it, and scarcely 
ever used it, keeping to his library 
and dining-room, with the possibil- 
ity, no doubt, always before him 
of preparing it in due course of 
time for his wife. The moment 
had now arrived, and in his excite- 
ment he went into the desolate 
room with his candie, which just 
made the darkness visible, and tried 
to see the dusky curtains and faded 
carpet, and the indescribable fossil 
air which everything had. There 
were the odd little spider-legged 
stands, upon which the Miss Pen- 
rhyns had placed their work-boxes, 
and the old sofas on which they 
had sat, and the floods of old tapes- 
try-work with which they had de- 
corated their favourite sitting-room. 
The sight of it chilled the Member 
for Carlingford, and made him sad. 
He tried to turn his thoughts to 
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the time when this same room 
should be fitted up to suit Lucilla’s 
complexion, and should be gay with 
light and with her presence. He 
did all he could to realise the mo- 
ment when, with a mistress so ac- 
tive and energetic, the whole place 
would change its aspect, and glow 
forth resplendent into the twilight 
of the county, a central point for 
all. Perhaps it was his fatigue 
which gained upon him just at this 
moment, and repulsed all livelier 
thoughts; but the fact is, that 
however willing Lucilla might turn 
out to be, her image was coy, and 
would not come. The more Mr. 
Ashburton tried to think of her as 
in possession here, the more the 
grim images of the two old Miss 
Penrhyns walked out of the dark- 
ness and asserted their prior claims. 
They even seemed to have got into 
the library before him when he 
went back, though there his fire 
was burning, and his lamp. After 
that there was nothing left for a 
man to do, even though he had been 
that day elected Member for Oar- 
lingford, but to yield to the weak- 
ness of an ordinary mortal, and go 
to bed. 

Thoughts very different, but even 
more disturbing, were going on at 
the same time in Grange Lane. 
Poor Mr. Cavendish, for one thing, 
—upbraided by everybody’s looks, 
and even by some people’s words— 
feeling himself condemned, cen- 
sured, and despised on all sides— 
smarting under his sister’s wild re- 
proaches and her husband’s blunt 
commentary thereupon,—had slunk 
away from their society after din- 
ner, not ‘seeing now why he should 
bear it any longer. “‘ By Jove! if 
it had only been for her sake,.you 
might have left over your philander- 
ing for another night,” Mr. Wood- 
burn had said, in his coarse way ; and 
it was all Mr. Cavendish could do 
to refrain from saying that one time 
and another he had done quite 
enough for her sake, but he did 
not see any reason why he should 
put up with it any longer. He 


strolled out of doors, though the 
town was still in commotion, and 
could not but think of the sympa- 
thetic countenance which had paled 
to-day at sight of the numbers of the 
oll. She, by heaven! might have 

ad reason to find fault with him, 
and she had never done so; she had 
never perceived that he was stout, 
or changed from old times. As he 
entertained these thoughts, his 
steps going down Grange Lane gra- 
dually quickened, but he did not 
say to himself where he was going. 
He went a very roundabout way, as 
if he did not mean it, as far as’ St. 
Roque’s, and then up by the lane 
to the far-off desert extremity of 
Grove Street. It was simply to 
walk off his excitement and disap- 
pointment, and free himself from 
criticism for that evening at least; 
but as he walked he could not help 
thinking that Barbara, if she were 
well dressed, would still be a fine 
woman, that her voice was magnifi- 
cent in its way, and that about 
Naples, perhaps, or the baths of 
Lucca, or in Germany, or the south 
of France, a man might be able to 
get on well enough with such a 
companion, where society was not 
so exacting. or stiff-starched as in 
England. And the end was, that 
the feet of the defeated candidate 
carried him, ere ever he was aware, 
with some kind of independent vo- 
lition of their own, to Mr. Lake’s 
door—and it may be here said once 
for all, that this visit was decisive 
of Mr. Cavendish’s fate. 

This will not be regarded as any- 
thing but a digression by such of 
Lucilla’s friends as may be solicit- 
ous to know what she was making 
up her mind to under the circum- 
stances; but the truth is that Lu- 
cilla’s historian cannot, any more 
than Miss Marjoribanks _ herself 
could, refrain from a certain regret 
over Mr. Oavendish. That was 
what he came to, poor man! after all 
his experiences; a man who was 
capable of so much better thin 
& man even who, if he had made & 
right use of his opportunities, might 
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once have had as good a chance as 
any other of marrying Lucilla her- 
self. If there ever was an instance 
of chances thrown away and lost 
opportunities, surely here was that 
lamentable example. And _ thus, 
poor man! all his hopes and all his 
chances came to an end. 

As for Miss Marjoribanks herself, 
it would be vain to say that this 
was not a very exciting moment for 
her. If there ever could be said to 
be a time when she temporarily lost 
the entire sway and control of her- 
self and her feelings, it would be at 
this crisis. She went about all that 
evening like a woman in a dream. 
For the first time in her life she not 
only did not know what she would 
do, but she did not know what she 
wanted to do. There could now be 
no mistaking what Mr. Ashburton’s 
intentions were. Up to a very 
recent time Lucilla had been able 
to take refuge in her mourning, and 
conclude that she had no present 
occasion to disturb herself. But 
now that calm was over. She could 
not conceal from herself that it was 
in her power by a word to reap all 
the advantages of the election, and 
to step at once into the only posi- 
tion which she had ever felt might 
be superior to her own in Oarling- 
ford. At last this great testimonial 
of female merit was to be laid at 
her feet. A man thoroughly eligible 
in every way—moderately rich, well 
connected, able to restore to her 
all, and more than all, the ad- 
vantages which she had lost at 
her father’s death—a man, above 
all, who was Member for Oarling- 
ford, was going to offer himself to 
her acceptance, and put his happi- 
ness in her hands; and while she 
was so well aware of this, she was 
not at all so well aware what an- 
swer she would make him. Lu- 
cilla’s mind was in such a commo- 
tion as she sat over her embroidery, 
that she thonght it strange indeed 
that it did not show, and could not 
understand how aunt Jemima could 
sit there so quietly opposite her, as 
if nothing was the matter. But, to 


tell the truth, there was a good deal 
the matter with aunt Jemima too, 
which was perhaps the reuson why 
she saw no signs of her companion’s 
agitation. Mrs. John Marjoribanks 
had not been able any more than 
her niece to shut her eyes to Mr. 
Ashburton’s evident meaning, and 
now that matters were visibly 
coming to a crisis, a sudden panic 
and horror had seized her. What 
would Tom say? If she stood by 
and saw the prize snapped up under 
her very eyes, what account could 
she give to her son of her steward- 
ship? how could she explain her 
silence as to all his wishes and‘in- 
tentions, her absolute avoidance of 
his name in all her conversations 
with Lucilla? While Miss Mar- 
joribanks marvelled that the emo- 
tion in her breast could be invisible, 
and at aunt Jemima’s insensibility, 
the bosom of that good woman was 
throbbing with equal excitement. 
Sometimes each made an indifferent 
remark, and panted after it as if she 
had given utterance to the most 
exhausting emotions; but so great 
was the preoccupation of both, that 
neither observed how it was faring 
with the other. Perhaps, on the 
whole, it was auot Jemima that 
suffered the most; for her there 
was nothing flattering, nothing 
gratifying, no prospect of change 
or increased happiness, or any of 
the splendours of imagination in- 
volved. All that could happen to 
her would be the displeasure of her 
son and his disappointment; and it 
might be her fault, she who could 
have consented to be chopped up in 
little pieces, if that would have done 
Tom any good; but who, notwith- 
standing, was not anxious for him 
to marry his cousin, now that her 
father’s fortune was all lost and she 
had but two hundred a-year. They 
had a silent cup of tea together 
at eight o’clock, after that noisy ex- 
citing’ one at five, which had been 
shared by half Carlingford, as aunt 
Jemima thought. The buzz of that 
impromptu assembly, in which 
everybody talked at the same mo- 
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ment, and nobody listened, except 
perhaps Lucilla, had all died away 
into utter stillness; but the excite- 
ment had not died away; that had 
only risen to a white heat, silent 
and consuming, as the two ladies 
sat over their tea. 

“Do you expect Mr. Ashburton 
to-morrow, Lucilla?” aunt Jemima 
said, after a long pause. 

“Mr, Ashburton?” said Lucilla, 
with a slight start; and, to tell the 
truth, she was glad to employ 
that childish expedient to gain a 
little time, and consider what she 
should say. “Indeed I don’t know 
if he will have time to come. Most 


likely there will be a great deal to 
? 


“If he does come,” said Mrs. 
John, with a sigh—“or when he 
does come, I ought to say, for you 
know very well he will come, Lu- 
cilla—I suppose there is no doubt 
that he will have something very 
particular to say.” 

“T am sure I don’t know, aunt 
Jemima,” said Miss Marjoribanks ; 
but she never raised her eyes from 
her work, as she would have done 
in any other case. “Now that the 
election is over, you know——” 

“T hope, my dear, I have been 
long enough in the world to know 
all about that,” aunt Jemima said, 
severely, ‘and what it means when 
young ladies take such interest in 
elections;” and then some such 
feeling as the dog had in the man- 
ger—a jealousy of those who sought 
the gift though she herself did not 
want it—came over Mrs. John, 
and at the same time a sudden 
desire to clear her conscience and 
make a stand for Tom. She did it 
suddenly, and went further than 
she meant to go; but then she 
never dreamt it would have the 
least effect. “I would not say any- 
thing to disturb your mind, Lucilla, 
if you have made up your mind; 
but when you receive your new 
friends, you might think of other 
people who perhaps have been fond 
of you before you ever saw them, or 
heard their very name.” 
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She was frightened at it herself 
before the words were out ‘of her 
mouth, and the effect it had upon 
Miss Marjoribanks was wonderful. 
She threw her embroidery away, 
and looked Tom’s mother keenly 
in the face. “I don’t think you 
know anybody who is fond of 
me, aunt Jemima,” she said; “I 
don’t suppose anybody is fond of 
me. Do you?” said Lucilla. But 
by that time aunt Jemima had got 
thoroughly frightened, both at her- 
self and her companion, and had 
nothing more to say. 

“T am sure all these people to- 
day have been too much for you,” 
she said. “I wonder what they 
could all be thinking of, for my 
part, flocking in upon you like that, 
so soon after—— I thought it was 
very indelicate of Lady Richmond. 
And Lucilla, my dear, your nerves 
are quite affected, and I am sure 
you ought to go to bed.” 

Upon which Miss Marjoribanks 
recovered herself in & moment, and 
folded up her worsted-work. “I 
do feel tired,” she said, sweetly, 
“and perhaps it was too much. I 
think I will take your advice, aunt 
Jemima. . The excitement keeps 
one up for the moment, and then 
it tells after. I suppose the best 
thing is to go to bed.” 

“Much the best, my dear,” aunt 
Jemima said, giving Lucilla a kiss; 
but she did not take her own advice. 
She took a long time to think it all 
over, and sat up by the side of the 
decaying fire until it was midnight 
—an hour at which a female estab- 
lishment like this should surely 
have been all shut up and at rest. 
And Lucilla did very much the same 
thing, wondering greatly what her 
aunt could tell her if she had a mind, 
and having the greatest inclination 
in the world to break into her cham- 
ber, and see, at any risk, what was 
in Tom’s last letter. If she could 
have seen that, it might have thrown 
some light on the problem Lucilla 
was discussing, or given her some 
guidance through her difficulties. 
It was just then that Mr. Ashbur- 
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ton was inviting her image into the 
fossil drawing-room, and finding 
nothing but the grim shades of the 
Miss Penrhyns answer to his call. 
Perhaps this was because Lucilla’s 
image at that moment was called 
upon more potently from another 
quarter in a more familiar voice. 

But after this exhausting day 
and late sitting-up, everybody was 
late in the morning, at least in 
Grange Lane. Miss Marjoribanks 
had slept little all night, and 
she was not in a more settled 
state of mind when the day re- 
turned which probably would bring 
the matter to a speedy decision. 
Her mind was like a country held 
by two armies, one of which by 
turns swept the other into a cor- 
ner, but only to be driven back in 
its turn, After the unaccountable 
stupidity of the general public— 
after all the Cavendishes, Bever- 
leys, and Riders who had once had 
it in their power to distinguish 
themselves by at least making her 


.an offer, and who had’ not done 


it—here at last, in all good faith, 
honesty, and promptitude, had ap- 
peared a man superior to them all 
—a man whom she would have no 
reason to be ashamed of in any 
particular, sensible like herself, 
public-spirited like herself—a man 
whose pursuits she could enter into 
fully, who had a perfectly ideal 
position to offer her, and in whose 
person, indeed, all sorts of desirable 
qualities seemed to meet. Miss 
Marjoribanks, when she considered 
all this, and thought over all their 
recent intercourse, and the terms of 
friendship into which the election 
had brought them, felt, as any 
other sensible person would have 
felt, that there was only one answer 
which could be given to such a man. 
If she neglected or played with his 
devotion, then certainly she never 
would deserve to have another such 
possibility afforded to her, and 
merited nothing better than to live 
and die a single woman on two 
hundred a-year. But then, on the 
other hand, there would rush forth 


a crowd of quick-coming and fan- 
tastic suggestions which took away 
Lucilla’s breath, and made her 
heart beat loud. What if there 
might be “ other people” who had 
been fond of her before she ever 
heard Mr. Ashburton’s name? 
What if there might be some one 
in the world who was ready, not to 
offer her his hand and fortune in 
a reasonable way, as Mr. Ashbur- 
ton no doubt would, but to throw 
himself all in a heap at her feet, 
and make the greatest fool of him- 
self possible for her sake? Miss 
Marjoribanks had been the very 
soul of good sense all her days, but 
now her ruling quality seemed to 
forsake her. And yet she could 
not consent to yield herself up to 
ure unreason without a struggle. 
he fought manfully, womanfully 
against the weakness which hither- 
to must have been lying hidden in 
some out-of-the-way corner in her 
heart. Probably if Mr. Ashburton 
had asked her all at once amid the 
excitement of the election, or at 
any other unpremeditated moment, 
Lucilla would have been saved all 
this self-torment; but it is hard 
upon a woman to have a proposal 
hanging over her head by a hair, as 
it were, and to look forward to it 
without any uncertainty or mystery, 
and have full time to make up 
her mind. And there was no ac- 
counting for the curious force and 
vividness with which that strange 
idea about “other people,” upon 
which aunt Jemima would throw 
no light, had come into Lucilla’s 
head. 

She was still in the same fright- 
ful chaos of uncertainty when Mr. 
Ashburton was shown into the 
drawing-room. She had not even 
heard him ring, and was thus de- 
prived of the one possible moment 
of coming to a decision before she 
faced and confronted her fate. Miss 
Marjoribank’s heart gave a great 
jump, and then she recovered herself, 
and rose up without faltering, and 
shook hands with him. She was 
all alone, for aunt Jemima had not 
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found; herself equal to facing the 
emergency ; and there was not the 
least possibility of evading or post- 
poning, or in any way running 
away from it now. Lucilla sat 
down again upon her sofa where 
she had been sitting, and composed 
herself with a certain despairing 
tranquillity, and trusted in Pro- 
vidence. She had thrown herself 
on other occasions, though never at 
an equally important crisis, upon 
the inspiration of the moment, and 
she felt it would not forsake her 
now. 

“T should be sorry the election 
was over,” said Mr. Ashburton, who 
was naturally a little agitated too, 
“if I thought its privileges were 
over, and you would not let me 
come——. [I shall always think I 
owe my success to you; and I would 
thank you for being so kind—so 
very kind to me, if——” 

“Oh dear, no; pray don’t say 
so,” cried Lucilla. “I only felt 
sure that you were the best man— 
the only man—for Carlingford.” 

“T wish I might but prove the 
best man for something else,” said 
the candidate, nervously; and then 
he cleared his throat. “I would 
say you had been kind if I did not 
hope—if I was not so very anxious 
that you should be something more 
than kind. It may be vain of me, 
but I think we could get on to- 
gether. I think I could under- 
stand you, and do you justice——. 
Lucilla! what is the matter? Good 
heavens! is it possible that I have 
taken you quite by surprise ?” 

What caused this question was, 
that Miss Marjoribanks had all at 
once changed colour, and given a 
great start, and put her hand to her 
breast, where her heart had taken 
such a leap that she felt it in her 
throat. But it was not because of 
what Mr. Ashburton was saying; 
it was because of one of the very 
commonest sounds of everyday ex- 
istence—a cab driving down Grange 
Lane; but then it was a cab driv- 
ing in such a way that you could 
have sworn there was somebody in 
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it in a terrible hurry, and who had 
just arrived by the twelve o’clock 
train. 

“Oh no, no,” said Miss Marjori- 
banks; “I know you have always 
done me more than justice, Mr. 
Ashburton, and so have all my 
friends; and I am sure we always 
will get on well together. I wish 
you joy with all my heart, and I 
wish you every happiness; and I 
always thought, up to this very last 
moment——” 

Lucilla stopped again, and once 
more put her hand to her breast. 
Her heart gave another jump, and, 
if such a thing were possible to a 
heart, went off from its mistress 
altogether, and rushed down-stairs 
bodily to see who was coming. 
Yet, with all her agitation, she had 
still enough self-control to lift an 
appealing look—a look which threw 
herself upon his mercy, and im- 
plored his forbearance—to Mr. Ash- 
burton’s face. 

As for the Member for Carling- 
ford, he was confounded, and could. 
not tell what to make of it. What 
was it she had thought up to the 
very last moment? Was this a re- 
fusal, or was she only putting off his 
claim, or was it something alto- 
gether independent of him and his 
intentions that agitated Lucilla to 
such an unusual extent? While 
he sat in his confusion trying to 
make it out, the most startling 
sound interrupted the interview. 
The old disused bell that had so 
often called Dr. Marjoribanks up at 
night, and which hung near the door 
of the old Doctor’s room, just over 
the drawing-room, began to peal 
through the silence, as if rung by 
a hand too impatient to notice 
what it was with which it made its 
summons, 

“Papa’s bell!” Miss Marjori- 
banks cried, with a little shriek; 
and. she got up trembling, and then 
dropped upon her seat again, and 
in her agitated state burst into 
tears. And Mr. Ashburton felt 
that, under these most extraordin- 
ary circumstances, even so sensible 
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a woman as Lucilla might be justi- 
fied in fainting, embarrassing and 
uncomfortable as that would be. 

“T will go and see what it means,” 
he said, with still half the air of a 
man who had a right to go and see, 
and was, as it were, almost in his 
own house, As he turned round, 
the night-bell pealed wildly below 
in correction of the mistake. It 
was evident that somebody wanted 
admission who had not a moment to 
lose, and who was in the habit of 
pulling wildly at whatever came in 
his way. Mr. Ashburton went out 
of the room to see who it was, a 
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little amused and a little alarmed, 
but much annoyed at bottom, as 
was only natural, at such an inter- 
ruption. He did not very well 
know whether he was accepted or 
rejected; but it was equally his 
duty in either case to put a > 
the ringing of that ghostly bell. 
He went away, meaning to return 
immediately and have it out and 
know his fate. And Lucilla, whose 
heart had come back, having fully 
ascertained who it was, ‘ol was 
now choking her with its beating, 
was left to await the new event and 
the new-comer alone. 





CORNELIUS 0’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, AND OTHER THINGS 


IN 


GENERAL. 


PART XXIII. 


THE FENIANPEST. 


We have two plagues raging 
amongst us at this moment—Fenian- 


ism and the Rinderpest—and with 
a very considerable resemblance 
between the two. Each was im- 
ported from abroad; each dis- 
played the greatest tendency .to be 
propagated by contact; each was 
. distinguished by the rapidity with 
which symptoms succeeded, and the 
virulence of the complaint was de- 
velopéd; and, as though to make the 
parallel more complete, the progress 
of each, though seen and regarded, 
was treated by the Government with 
such indifference that no measures 
of precaution were adopted—no se- 
curities against the spread of pesti- 
lence provided, nor a single remedial 
act thought of, till the malady had 
been sown broadcast through the 
kingdom. 

The dread of over-legislation is a 
very natural dread. Any one who 
has ever sojourned in France or 
Prussia need not be told how his 
life was hampered by legal enact- 
ments, and how incessantly the 
Government thrust itself between 
each man and his daily occupations, 


so that nothing could be done or 
attempted without the consent and 
cognition of the authorities. This, 
there is no doubt, is immensely 
provoking, and suggests besides a 
condition of bondage that is far from 
contributing to a man’s self-esteem 
or his sense of freedom. 

If, however, they do too much 
abroad, is it not just possible that 
we at home may do too little? In 
our great zeal for liberty we leave 
everything open to every one ata 
price! Wedo not, for instance, as 
in France, give so many warnings 
to our public journalists, and cry 
out, “Take care; your words are 
becoming dangerous, If you do not 
reform your manners, why a 
But we say, “ Write away; and if 
we catch you in a libel you shall 
pay for it.” We are, in fact, far too 
much enamoured of free action and 
free thought to adopt anything pre- 
cautionary, and we have the same 
dread of repressing the expression of 
opinion that a doctor has of re- 
pelling an eruption. “Let it come 
out,” is the maxim in each case, “ and 
the fever will decline afterwards.” 
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I own, on the whole, I like our 
own way best. The duties of citi- 
zenship are best taught where they 
are accompanied by a sense of re- 
sponsibility; and the self-control 
and restraint impressed upon every 
Englishman are better lessons as 
regards life than all the warnings of 
prefects, or all the admonitions of 
a police minister. This “counting 
the cost” of any action may be a 
very mercantile quality, and, if so, 
all the more appropriate to a nation 
of shopkeepers; but it unquestion- 
ably suits the habits of a free 
people who would far rather do 
than be done for, and who are 
never over-gratified at any one pro- 
posing to do for them what, they 
think at least, they could do very 
weli for themselves. Now, I do like 
this, and I have little sympathy 
with the system that prescribes 
how often a man must sweep his 
chimney, and how many times 
he must shave; still, I do think 
that there are emergencies which, 
just as they are too great and too 
momentous to be dealt with by indi- 
vidual effort, demand the care and 
attention of a Government, and that 
when these are perils of whose 
march and progress only those in 
authority are enabled to form a 
true appreciation, it is all the more 
their duty to take measures that they 
shall not spread, nor that the com- 
monwealth should suffer. 

Now, Fenianism is not a thing of 
yesterday. Irish disaffection is an 
old chronic complaint, and even from 
’98 to the present hour has had seve- 
ral acute attacks, “‘supervening,” as 
the doctors say, “on the old affec- 
tion.” However local we may please 
to think Rockite insurrection—Ter- 
ryalt or Whiteboyism—they are all 
of them neither more nor less than 
signs of that insubordinate spirit 
which is the Irish peasant’s notion 
of Patriotism. Paddy knows that 
he is poor—that he is badly housed, 
ill-clothed and worse fed, and it is 
not a very difficult task to per- 
suade him that somebody else is in 
fault for it all. He is very quick- 
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witted, but he is not very logical— 
perhaps few men are when they are 
hungry; at all events, he is well 
disposed to believe that he has not 
himself to blame for the hardships 
he lives under, and there is unques- 
tionably something elevating to a 
man’s pride in thinking that it is 
tyranny keeps him down, and 
that if he had only fair play he 
would be—Heaven knows what— 
of great, glorious, and free. Delu- 
sions like these are very easy to a 
very warm-tempered and highly- 
imaginative people. It may be all 
very fine and very true to say that 
Trishmen have no real grievances to 
complain of—that an honest equal- 
ity is extended to them, and that 
they are denied none of the privi- 
leges nor securities which are in- 
herited by Englishmen; but do you 
imagine that this is the language 
that is addressed to Paddy by his 
teachers? Do you fancy the Priest 
saying, “The Jaw is as fairly admin- 
istered in Cork as in Yorkshire. 
Your children have a better educa- 
tion offered them here in Tipperary 
than any county in England can 
supply. If the Established Church 
were to be abolished to-morrow, not 
one sixpence of its revenues would 
find itself in your breeches-pocket. 
Three-fifths of the judges of the 
land are of your own persuasion; 
and so strong is the feeling that an 
arrear of place and office is due to 
Catholics, that inferior men are ad- 
vanced over the heads of Protes- 
tants, as a sort of conscience-money 
paid by the State for bygone injus- 
tice”? Oan you fancy, in addition 
to this, the Reverend Father telling 
him some unpalatable truths about 
the climate of Ireland?—how ill- 
suited it was to wheat crops, and 
how imperatively the landlord was 
driven to become a grazier instead 
of ahusbandman? And last of all— 
can you picture to yourself any man 
who wishes to be popular in Ireland 
preaching contentment ? 

For a long series of years Paddy 
has been taught only one lesson— 
“that he was wronged.” It is not 
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very clear who wronged him, or 
how; but as it was plain enough 
that he never prospered in Ireland, 
and that he got on very well when 
he quitted it, it was surely not dif- 
ficult to make it appear that there 
was something grievous or unfair 
in that home-legislation which 
cramped his industry and fettered 
his faculties, else how could it be 
that the man who rose to comfort 
and independence in Ohio was 
only a ragged pauper while he toil- 
edin Galway? Now, America was 
not simply a land of dollars, but it 
was a land in which, for the first 
time in his life, Pat was emanci- 
pated from the evil teachings of an 
inimical priesthood, who made the 
grievances of the poor man the 
plea for some concession to the 
Church. Pat heard plenty of 
abuse of England in America, it 
is true; but it was a very different 
indictment was drawn against her 
there from what he had listened 
to in Ireland. Nor was there one 
single item in the plea that could 
offer him an excuse to be idle, or 
suggest the idea to take a shot at 
his landlord. 

There is, besides, a wonderful con- 
tagion in idleness, The Irishman 
at home worked little, and worked 
unwillingly. No example showed 
him that industry could lead to 
comfort, or that labour could re- 
dound to him in future ease and 
enjoyment. He was in that pre- 
cise condition in which, out of very 
hopelessness, &@ man is a prey to any 
who would incite him to acts of 
lawlessness and ovtrage. In Ame- 
rica all these conditions were re- 
versed ; and whatever consideration 
he expected to enjoy there, he soon 
came to feel would depend upon the 
position ‘he was to occupy, and the 
social rank he should fill. If the 
ills of which Irishmen complain 
had been real bond fide tangible 
grievances, it is by no means im- 
possible that, once they had thrown 
them behind them by expatriation, 
they would have learned to think of 
them with less acuteness and less 
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bitterness. It was, in fact, because 
these were sentimental wrongs— 
the misty memories of old persecu- 
tions, mistaken notions of rights 
that appertained to imaginary an- 
cestors, confiscations of lands that 
they could trace no claim to, and 
suchlike. These could no more be 
forgotten and forgiven than a man 
could take an oath against castle- 
building. Pat’s dislike to England 
is all the greater, because he cannot 
define what it is he hates, and the 
agitators who have traded on this 
ignorance well know how to invest 
it with a character of political dis- 
content: To what bribes of imagin- 
ary wealth and advancement O’Con- 
nell was obliged to descend, to in- 
terest the people for emancipation! 
How constantly he was driven to 
set the object before them as one of 
especial individual benefit! The 
region of lies that an Irish peasant 
lives in is scarcely to be imagined. 

Expecting the Irish people, the 
great mass of the nation, to gather 
from the debates in the House 
that they have few if any griev- 
ances to complain of—that they are 
treated on terms of equality with 
the rest of the kingdom—that much 
of what they regard as hardships 
lies in the resentful spirit that 
makes men more ready to risk 
their lives in an outrage than earn 
a living by industry,—to expect 
all this, would be like hoping to 
allay the pangs of famine by read- 
ing out the bill of fare of the Star 
and Garter. 

Pat is brought face to face with 
troubles, which his father and his 
grandfather told him were of Eng- 
lish growth. The one or two men 
of any education he has access to, 
the newspaper he reads at times, 
tell him the same story, and he 
likes to think it true. There is the 
real evil; he hugs his calamities to 
his heart, and says, ‘‘There’s not a 
man in Europe treated as cruelly 
as I am.” 

To suppose that you can reach 
the permanent discontent of Ire- 
land by legislation is absurd. You 
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might as well try to cure the small- 
pox by Act of Parliament. The 
great evils of Ireland are social, 
and must be met by such means as 
affect and influence social relations. 
Much is to be done by the school- 
master, but far more by the neigh- 
bour. Pat is not very trustful, he 
is eminently suspicious and slow 
to believe; but there is a great 
fund of gratitudein his nature, and 
he is stanch to him who has be- 
friended him. Try and win his 
confidence. You have tried a vari- 
ety of things, and they have failed. 
Try this. Try, first, by giving him 
employment, to show him that you 
mean he should have wherewithal 
to live; and then, by generous 
treatment, lead him to believe that 
he is not the uncared-for outcast his 
priest would fain persuade him to 
think himself. Get it out of your 
head, if you can, that legislation is 
what he wants. He needs employ- 
ment—he needs such pay as will 
support him; and if you really 
wish to gain his affection, dash his 
life with some of that rich colour 
which the advent of great people 
diffuses over a country. Let him see 
royalty, and the pageant of royalty. 
Pat is very Oriental in his tastes; 
he delights in splendour, and he 
reverences high station. It is only 
when he comes back from America 
over-elated with his dollars, and 
excited by his own successes, that 
he has room for any republicanism 
in his heart. 

A Queen sailing over the waters 
of Killarney with a royal follow- 
ing, a Prince of Wales riding bold- 
ly with “the Kildare,” would do 
more to send a thrill through the 
national heart than if you charter- 
ed a Catholic college every day for 
a month, or voted an episcopal pa- 
lace to Paul Cullen, 

You may shake your heads over 
it, and for that matter over us; but 
please to remember we are not 
Englishmen, and if you had not 
come to us with your Saxon no- 
tions—very good notions for you— 
it is not impossible that we might 
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have found some road of our own 
to civilisation ere this—some plan 
that would have adapted itself to 
our tastes and nature, and fitted 
into the strange cranks and crannies 
of our temperaments. 

And now to come back—and it is 
time to come back—to the analogy 
I started with. Though there be 
much alike in the Rinderpest and 
the Fenianpest, the same  treat- 
ment will not apply to both. 
You'll not suppress contagion in 


the last by isolation, nor will the: 


poleaxe avail to arrest the spread 
of the disease. 

Mind, I never ask you to palter 
with rebellion. I want no half 
measures with the men who mean 
to make a clean sweep of the island, 
I only insist that when you have 
dealt with the disaffection—as you 
well know how to do—you will 
not rush into those mock measures 
of conciliation it is your habit to 
indulge, and recompense to the 
Priest the severities you have been 
driven to inflict upon the Peasant. 

It is a confession that one is not 
very proud to make, but 1 believe 
it to be the fact, that Govern- 
ment must do scores of things in 
Ireland that in England are left, and 
safely left, to private enterprise. 
The fear of jobbery deters states- 
men from this, and a very reason- 
able fear it may be, to a certain 
extent; but severe cases ask for 
sharp remedies. Arsenic is a deadly 
poison, but, judiciously employed, 
it will cure an ague. 

If you wished to ascertain what 
parts of the kingdom were salubri- 
ous and healthy, and where life was 
passed with less exposure to local 
affections, you would not surely 
summon the Oollege of Physicians 
to give evidence before a commit- 
tee; but you would send men to 
explore the country, and make a 
report on what they saw and heard. 
And so I say, No more special in- 
quiries into the law of landlord and 
tenant, no more learned witnesses; 
but despatch competent men to 
visit such estates in Ireland as are 
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managed with advantage to the 
proprietor and satisfaction to the 
tenant. It is only the reserve of 
delicacy forbids my stating the 
names of many such proprietors. 
See how the tenants are dealt with 
there, what are the tenures, what 
the rights secured to each of the 
contracting parties, how limited, 
how observed. Do not deem many 
small, and to all seeming trifling 
incidents, which contribute to a 
mutual good feeling, beneath your 
attention. Learn well what amount 


of personal intercourse is main- 
tained between the owner and the 
occupier of land; and once for all 
ascertain if the Irish peasant would 
not be a happy, contented, and well- 
to-do man if he were assured of the 
same consideration and the same 
treatment the English labourer is 
certain of obtaining. I prejudge 
nothing, I affirm nothing; I only 
ask that you will look before you 
legislate, and think a little more 
about Paddy, and a little less of 
his Priest. 


A GLANCE AT THE NEW ‘“ HOUSE.” 


The characters of political life 
are distributed pretty much like 
those of the drama; and just as we 
see the heavy father and the light- 
comedy man in the one case, we 
have the statistical economist and 
the jocose member in the other; and 
the resemblance is complete in the 
deferential forbearance with which 
other individuals of the ‘ corps” 
regard these parts as already occu- 
pied—a sort of patented office, 
which none must trespass on. Since 
Joseph Hume’s time there has been, 
so to say, no heavy-business actor 
of a high order; for though Mr. 
Williams of Lambeth occasionally 
came out in that line, he dashed 
it too much with low comedy to be 
really effective. 

I own that until I had read that 
laboured eulogy Mr. Gladstone pro- 
nounced a few days ago upon Joe 
Hume, I had not the faintest idea 
that his line of character was a high 
one, or demanded any very remark- 
able qualities, I had always thought 
that telling others to cut down the 
estimates was as easy as slicing 
a cake. It is by no means impos- 
sible that my notions as a financial 
reformer may have been drawn 
from domestic experiences and my 
frequent remonstrances to Mrs. 
O'Dowd, who, I am forced to say, 
never shows a surplus in her bud- 
get. It seemed so easy, too, to say, 
What do you want with so many 


soldiers? What can you possibly 
mean to do with that enormous 
fleet? Why send that Governor out 
in a frigate, when his passage-money 
by a steamer would cost only thirty 
guineas? How can H.M.’s yacht 
burn so much coal? How can H.M’s 
minister consume so much sealing- 


“wax? 


Of all the devices of patriotism, 
I know of none so sure to redound 
to a man’s immediate fame as that 
of financial reform. In most of 
the services a man renders his state 
he is drawing his bill on posterity. 
Here, however, he lives to reap 
what he has sown, and every ses- 
sion of Parliament is sure to bring 
round the season when his great 
gifts become conspicuous, and enable 
him to display before the nation 
how thoroughly he has mastered 
the mysteries of the Dockyard, and 
knows every chink and flaw of the 
Woods and Forests. 

I must say I like this division 
of political labour, it looks so 
practical, so businesslike; and just 
as you know in turning over the 
“Times” where to come upon the 
leading article, where foreign cor- 
respondence, and where the City 
news, you see at a glance as a man 
rises in the House whether you are 
going to get Maynooth, Kensington 
Museum, or the Abyssinian cap- 
tives; and, as I take it, nine men 
out of every ten who follow the 
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course of events know exactly what 
the speaker will say. It makes the 
business of life, guoad politics, 
smooth and easy. It is unquestion- 
ably a great evidence of the import- 
ance we attach to Parliament, the 
attention we bestow upon all that is 
said there. In the mass of cases 
the subject debated has been al- 
ready discussed in the public 
papers with great clearness, great 


ability, and far more skill as regards © 


arrangement than will be displayed 
in the House. In fact, there is 
scarcely a stronger bathos than the 
“speech” after you have read the 
“leader;” and yet somehow we 
do not feel we have got the real 
article till we have the ipsissima 
verba of the Honourable or Right 
Honourable Stutterer, and we want 
the “hear, hear,” the “no, no,” 
the cries of deprecation, or that 
strangest of all concords which in 
parliamentary language is called 
* a cheer.” ‘ 

It may be, however, that the 
Press aids instead of diminishes 
our interest in all these, and con- 
tributes to the debates something 
like what the Greek chorus supplied 
to the classic drama—a running 
commentary on the argument of the 
. piece, and an exposition of motives, 
sorrows, joys, and triumphs, which 
the characters could not without 
detriment to the action have stop- 
ped to give us of themselves. It is 
too early as yet to say whether the 
principal pieces will be as well 
“cast” in the present as we saw 
them in the last Parliament. Some 
we shall certainly miss, and some 
of the new men are unquestionably 
gains. One cannot, however, but 
feel that Lord Palmerston was a 
great loss to a new House. A 
leader of his peculiar character was 
like an experienced whip to a fresh 
team, and it would be hard to 
imagine the box-seat occupied by a 
coachman more unlike his prede- 
cessor. 

If there be anything which essen- 
tially distinguishes the English 
House of Commons from all foreign 
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Chambers, it lies in the fact that 
with us great ability, the very 

est, is not everything, if unallied with 
those traits of character and temper 
which make men popular in the 
world of society. In France a man 
sways the Assembly by the sole 
force of intellectual superiority, 
Aj] thought of the speaker is lost 
in the speech, and no account is 
taken of what the man may be in 
private life, what general credit is 
attached to his words, how far his 
sincerity vouches for his loyalty of 
character, and what amount of faith 
is ordinarily accorded to his profes- 
sions. Now, in England, a man of 
acknowledged rectitude will have a 
weight which all the blundering of 
his eloquence cannot detract from, 
nor will all the faults of expression 
diminish the force of a few sen- 
tences spoken by one who enjoys 
the respect and esteem of the 
House. 

The new House, like a freshly 
commissioned ship, will take some 
time before the men are shaken 
into their proper places, and the — 
various watches are fittingly ap- 
pointed. The old A.B.s will have 
to learn to look with less jealous 
distrust at their new messmates, 
and the “boys” to conduct them- 
selves with a becoming reverence 
to the old sailors. 

It would seem as if there were 
many things that- a man should 
study in the House as well as its 
rules and regulations. Its temper 
is very peculiar—at times generous 
as a frank-hearted Eton boy—at 
times as ‘sensitive as a_ spoiled 
beauty. On the whole, there is to 
be found a great leaven of the tone 
of society itself—of the sentiment 
that pervades the world of the best- 
bred people, adapting itself even in 
a conventional way to the treatment 
of the greatest questions and the 
— interests that can occupy 

umanity; and in the very resem- 
blancé between Parliament and the 
world of society, we see how the 
same types of men meet a similar 
acceptance in each. The Bore in 
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the House is treated pretty much 
like the Bore at a dinner-party. 
The wit has his passing triumph 
in each; the tiresome talker is left 
to the one listener he has “ button- 
holed;” and the bumptious youth 
ig as certainly snubbed and put 
down in the one piace as the other. 
Excepting in cases of ability of the 
very highest order, and where suc- 
cess is to be achieved by unques- 
tionable superiority, I am disposed 
to think that the men who will 
soonest distinguish themselves in 
the new House will be those who 
are distinctively “ men of the world” 
—such, in fact, as mix most in so- 
ciety, and contribute largely by 
their gifts to the world they live 
in, The common sense of common 
life is a very available quality. It 
is a sort of money that every one 
accepts. It is a legal tender every- 
where. 

I suspect, too, there is a greater 
pleasure in listening to men of this 
stamp in general than to those who 
overawe us with a great reputation 


acquired elsewhere, and not always 
applicable to the questions of Par- 
liament. 

Parliament is like the playground 


of a great school. No matter how 
good a boxer a boy may be, there 
are fellows who will provoke him, 
even though certain to come worst 
out of the encounter. There is a 
thorough conviction that every one 
gets fair play. 

Up to the time at which I am 
writing, nothing has occurred be- 
yond brisk skirmishing. The large 
battalion has not moved, and the 
great battle has not yet opened. 
The distinguished member for West- 
minster (perhaps, to prevent mis- 
take, I ought to say I do not mean 
Captain Grosvenor) propounded 
the ingenious theory that the 
possessor of diseased cattle needed 
no other recompense for his loss by 
their death than in the increased 
price the sound ones would be sure 
to fetch in the market; but he 
pleasantly ignored the fact that 
the sound ones might be his neigh- 
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bour’s. To a great philosophic 
patriotism, perhaps, this circum- 
stance would detract but little from 
the force of the argument. The 
greatest-happiness principle is a large 
blanket, and covers much nakedness, 
The suggestion, at all events, was so 
remarkable as to havé evoked from 
Mr. Lowe the perhaps unwilling 
avowal, “He is too clever for us in 
this House.” Indeed, it would not 
be exactly fair to expect the House 
of Commons to follow more refined 
subtleties than those of Mr, Glad- 
stone; and it would be as well if 
the collective wisdom were to affirm 
at once that they could not regard 
conundrums as a legitimate part of 
statecraft. It appears to me, how- 
ever, that on the present occasion 
the great thinker was plagiarising. 
I feel all the hazard of such an 
imputation. I own to myself it 
is like suspecting Baron Roths- 
child of passing a ‘“duffer.” My 
strength, however, lies in the fact 
that I am prepared to adduce the 
incident from which I am disposed 
to believe Mr. Mill derived his illus- 
tration, and to show that in his 
theory of compensations he has no 
claim to originality. 

It happened some time back that 
a stranger to the island—some say 
an Englishman—was_ experiment- 
ing on the range of his rifle on a 
very unvisited part of the sea-coast 
of Sicily. It was a wild, unin- 
habited region, where in a day’s 
ramble one never met a human 
being. Thus insured, as he trusted, 
against all risk of accident, our 
traveller fired at every rocky peak. 
every jutting crag, every 
trunk that presented itself. At 
last a small dark object, over which 
the waves seemed to break at times, 
attracted his eye, at a great dis- 
tance off. It appeared to be out of 
range; but, determined to decide 
the point, he aimed and fired. 
Imagine his horror, on reaching the 
spot, to discover that his ball had 
killed a boy, passing through whose 
body it also killed an old woman 
some thirty yards farther off. They 
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had both been engaged gathering 
seaweed at the time. 

He at once surrendered him- 
self to the authorities, with a full 
confession as to the way the terrible 
disaster had occurred. The case 
was decreed to be one of acci- 
dental homicMle, and the culprit 
was accordingly condemned to pay a 
fine. For the boy, who was an 
active, industrious lad, and the 
chief support of his family, it was 
decreed the recompense should be 
‘four. hundred ounces”—the coin 
of Sicily ; but as the old woman had 
been only a great burden, and a 
charge for her support, the wise 
judge took off two hundred, reduc- 
ing the penalty by one half. 

If the Member for Westminster 
had heard of this event, all his 
claim to originality falls at once 
to the ground; for here we have 
the grand law of compensation 
admirably illustrated, and the 
theory by which good and evil 
balance each other strikingly exem- 
plified. How to adjust the case 
of the sick cow to that of the old 
woman, I leave to an intelligent 
public. 

It has often been remarked that 
if the great mathematical heads— 
the Tripos men—ever took to the 
Turf, they would show a capacity 
for “book-making” that would 
make the Ring tremble; and here 
is the doctrine of hedging fully 
developed, and one cannot but 
think that if the genius that dealt 
with the “external world” had 
only limited itself to that portion of 
it to be found at Doncaster, the 
results would be astounding. 

As for Mr. Bright, he has to con- 
fess that he thinks worse of Tory- 
ism than the Rinderpest. The 
latter may be treated, perhaps 
cured; he sees nothing but the 
poleaxe for the other. Was there 
ever such an unhappy country— 
the Oows are as bad as the Oonser- 
vatives ? é 

Living far away from the scene 
of these mighty encounters, and 
only gleaning my little knowledge 


of them from the newspapers, 
it strikes me that there must be 
something uncongenial—something 
unpleasant, perhaps unhealthy, in 
those seats “below the gangway” 
of the House of Commons, so invari- 
ably is the tone of the men who 
speak from these benches, harsh, ir- 
ritating, and ungenerous. 

Are the cushions—if there be 
cushions—less carefully stuffed, are 
there draughts in that quarter, or is 
it, I ask with diffidence, that the 
company is of that mixed and com- 
posite kind which so often is more 
suggestive of discord than of good 
feeling and brotherhood? In 4 
word, are the men who sit there 
the “Casuals” of politics, only 
come in for a little warmth and 
shelter, waiting, perhaps, till Daddy 
Brand may minister to them with 
a ladleful of Treasury skilly ? 

No borough has yet seen the way 
to secure Oornelius O’Dowd as 
its representative. Indeed, I have 
not put forward my claims in 
that tangible and practicable shape 
which should attract the atten- 
tion of my countrymen, and am 
myself largely to blame, it, to all 
seeming, overlooked and _neglect- 
ed. There is one pledge, however, 
I am ready and willing to give 
to any constituency honest and 
enlightened enough to select me, 
and I declare at the same _ time 
it is the only one I will bind my- 
self to maintain. I will, if returned 
to Parliament, pass one night with 
“the Casuals” below the gangway, 
and, if my experiences be not as 
graphicaliy narrated as that of the 
writer in “ Pall Mall,” I can only 
affirm that they. shall be told as 
loyally and _ truthfully. Iwita- 
ting my distinguished Prototype 
I will endeavor to be poin 
without personality; und though 
I may hint at gluttony, or glance 
at idleness, I will not stoop to par- 
ticularise him who skulks the 
“crank,” or takes more than his 
share of the skilly. It would be, 
I am certain, doing good service 
to the public to expose some of 
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these people. There are men there 
who share Bright’s “ blanket” to- 
night, and to-morrow night are fain 
to ask for a corner of Lord Stan- 
ley’s “rug”—who sip out of Glad- 
stone’s ladle to-day, and next day 
will entreat Disraeli to take their 
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turn at the crank. Ay, and when 
so ragged and tattered as to be a 
shame to be seen, they will tear up 
the good clothes they got on the 
Opposition benches, and insist upon 
a fresh suit of a new Whig pattern 
before they leave the House. 


SPAIN AND ITALY. 


It has often been matter of as- 
tonishment to me that conjurors 
and sleight-of-hand folk have so 
little reluctance to explain all the 
mechanism by which they work 
their miracles, and are ever ready so 
to display to an admiring and be- 
wildered public the secret threads 
and springs and hooks by which 
their skill was aided, and by whose 
agency they accomplished their 
marvellous feats. Besides the can- 
dour of this proceeding, there is an 
immense self-confidence in it. M. 
Houdin empties his tool-box on the 
table, but he knows well how useless 
the implements must be in other 
hands than his own! He tells in- 
deed every step and incident of his 
performance, he shows you the few 
and very simple appliances of his 
address; but is there not in all this 
frankness a sense of conscious power 
that is almost boastful? Does he 
not say as plainly as words could 
say, ‘There is my magic—there my 
mystery; try now what you can 
do with them”? If he be ready 
to diminish the prestige of his 
art, it is that he may glorify him- 
self. It is his pride to say, I have 
not one sense more than you are 
endowed with. Nature has given 
me no especial peculiarity of struc- 
ture. My eye and my hand are 
very much like your own, and yet 
see what I can make of my facul- 
ties, and tell me if you can do any- 
thing similar ? 

If there be nothing more perfect- 
ly frank and above-board than the 
way these men show the secrets of 
their address, once that the trick is 
done, and the audience has been 
overwhelmed with amazement, so 


is there no subtlety too much to 
employ in the concealment of the 
secret agency while the miracle is 
being worked, and while they hold 
the public on the tenter-hooks of 
an eager and intense expectancy. 

M. Honudin tells us that one of 
the highest gifts of an accomplished 
conjuror is the power to distract the 
attention of his audience from the 
peculiar miracle in hand, and en- 
gage their interest on something to- 
tally remote from it. To this end, 
he says, very considerable conver- 
sational powers are occasionally di- 
rected, and an ingenious explana- 
tion, or an interesting anecdote, will 
often occupy public attention suffi- 
ciently long to enable the performer 
to perfect his delusion. Occasion- 
ally, he adds, all these are not 
enough, and more material aids 
are required. A detonating shot, 
or some explosive powder which 
causes a dense smoke, will often 
produce the required mystification, 
and give ample time besides to ef- 
fect the trick. 

As I laid down the volume of one 
of these gifted and most celebrated 
performers, I could not help asking 
myself, Has this man been really 
treating of his art, or is the whole 
exposition only a clever allegory on 
modern diplomacy? Is, in a word, 
the prestidigitator a plenipotenti- 
ary? and are the bouquets, the sera- 
phig music, and the batter-puddings 
in one’s hat another name for the 
courtesies, the chansons, and the 
e@ufs cassés of the diplomatic art? 

If it be not an allegory, the re- 
semblance is absolutely marvellous. 
In each case we have the great art- 
ist. In each case is he seen work- 
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ing with tools the most ordinary 
and commonplace. If the conjuror 
only ask for a piece of packthread 
and a morsel of beeswax, the diplo- 
matist, still more simple, needs but 
an inkbottle and a Queen’s messen- 
ger. Secrecy has the same value for 
each—secrecy and mystification. 
Each must distract his public; and, 
by arts wonderfully alike, each has 
the same necessity to employ pow- 
ers that engage attention elsewhere 
than to the matter in hand; and 
each knows what benefit to derive 
from a sudden explosion, and all 
the advantage that can be taken of 
a little smoke. Again, each well 
knows that though he is bewilder- 
ing his public, the veriest tyro in 
that public does not believe him to 
be supernatural. He may be as 
nimble-fingered, as subtle, and as 
skilful as he may—he may do scores 
of things that you and I cannot do 
—but we leave him with the full 
conviction that it’s only conjuring 
after all, and that there was not 
a particle of reality in the whole 
of it. Finally—and here perhaps 
is the closest resemblance of all— 
each, having played out his trick, 
has not the slightest repugnance to 
coming forward to show how it was 
done—with what very poor appli- 
ances, what humble aids—and, let 
us add in all humility, what an 
easily bamboozled audience he had 
to look on and applaud him. 

It is to this last feature of the 
resemblance between them I wish 
now to direct my reader’s atten- 
tion. 

We are all aware that since the 
Italian nation has taken her place 
in the great European family, there 
have been very varied evidences 
displayed to her by her neighbours 
of the feelings, friendly or the re- 
verse, with which they have: re- 
garded her presence amongst them. 
Some have been hearty and cordial ; 
some have limited themselves to a 
polite courtesy; some have been 
cold; and some positively inimical. 
In the latter category was Spain. 
Spain was Bourbon, and could not 


forget the fate of the King of Naples 
Spain was Oatholic, and could not 
forgive the spoliation of the Holy 
See. From the Court of Madrid, 
therefore, came no sign of recog- 
nition of the new Italian kingdom 
nor was any intercourse maintained 
between the two Cabinets. It is 
not exactly easy to see how it was 
brought about; the likelihood is, 
however, that it was by French in- 
tervention the Spanish Government 
was moved to make advances, which 
they did by sending a minister to 
the King of Italy, complimerting 
him on the success that had attend- 
ed the formation of the new king- 
dom, and expressing a hopeful 
desire to draw closer the ties of 
amity and friendship between the 
two peoples. Nothing could be 
more complimentary than the lan- 
guage of the new envoy—nothing 
more cordial than the Italian King’s 
reception of him. They had a num- 
ber of pleasant things to say to each 
other, and they said them. The oc- 
casion, besides, was deemed worthy 
of a little boastfulness, and La Mar- 
mora took an opportunity to remind 
the Chamber that it was under his 
administration, and under a Cabinet 
of his forming, this happy concilia- 
tion was effected, and that if Italy 
was not exactly going to Rome, she 
at least had opened a correspond- 
ence with a friend at Madrid. 

So far all went well. Spain and 
Italy were friends; and though 
some newspaper correspondents 
affirmed that Antonelli was out- 
raged and the Holy Father indig- 
nant at this piece of Spanish per- 
fidy, to all ordinary appreciation the 
Court of Rome bore up wonder- 
fully well under the calamity, and 
showed no outward sign of displea- 
sure. The fact is—to come back to 
the prestidigitator—the Pope felt 
like the gentleman in the audience 
who has kindly lent the performer 
his new hat to make pancakes in; 
and though he has witnessed the 
process of smashing the eggs in it, 
and seen the batter as it was beaten 
up, so implicit is his confidence in 
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the operator’s skill, that he never so 
much as gives a thought to the pos- 
sibility of damage, nor even deigns 
to examine the lining as it is given 
back to him. 

“No, no,” said the Holy Father, 
“that gentleman knows perfectly 
well what he is doing; my hat—my 
tiara I mean—will be nothing the 
worse for it all.” 

I will not say that it would occur 
to every one to reason in this wise. 
Who knows if infallibility may not 
have lent its aid to this prescient 
sense of contentment? At all 
events, Pious IX. gave himself lit- 
tle trouble on the score of this new 
move in politics, and offered the 
pontifical pinch of snuff to the 
Spanish envoy with an air of as 
bland benevolence as ever. 

If Italy was vainglorious, Rome 
was not depressed, and time alone 
could tell which had most reason 
for their faith, Now time, that 
venerable old gentleman, of whose 
pregnancy we are always talking, 
brings forth amongst other good 
things the wonderful productions 
called Blue Books. They are Livres 
Jaunes in France, green books in 
Italy, red books in Spain. ‘Nor 
was red an inappropriate tint on 
this occasion, if blushing could be 
any atonement for their contents. 

The Spanish ‘ Blue Book ’—I call 
it by the name familiar to English 
ears, as best indicating its purport— 
reveals to us the astounding tidings 
that the recognition of Italy was 
never intended as an act of friend- 
ship, but was simply a measure 
adopted in the interest and for the 
benefit of the Court of Rome ; in 
fact that, seeing how by the retire- 
ment of the French army the Pope 
woukd be left to that precarious 
comfort, the love and affection of 
his own people, the Court of Ma- 
drid desired to enter into concert 
with the French Government, how 
the Holy Father might be most 
safely cared for, and the interests of 
the Papacy secured against the at- 
tacks of revolution. 

The recognition of Italy, there- 
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fore, by Spain, was a mere prelimi- 
nary step to enable the Cabinet of 
Madrid to treat of the question be- 
tween the Pope and Victor Emanuel, 
and all the friendly greetings of 
her most Catholic Majesty had no 
other aim nor object than the right 
to discuss that which, so long as 
estrangement subsisted between 
the two Courts, was a forbidden 
theme! i 

This is all shown by the corres- 
pondence of the Spanish Blue Book 
—shown, too, with circumstances of 
date and time that give it a most 
important significance; for we see 
that at the very moment when the 
Spanish Envoy at Florence is ac- 
cepting the cordial greetings of 
Victor Emanuel, the Minister of 
Spain, at the Tuileries, is cross-ques- 
tioning M. Drouyn de Lhuys as 
to what precautionary measures are 
to be adopted at Rome for the safety 
of the Papacy when the French 

- troops shall have marched out. 

M. Drouyn de Lhuys is certainly 
guarded enough in his explana- 
tions, and had mere polite disincli- 
nation to express an opinion been 
sufficient, he would doubtless have 
escaped from his insistant ques- 
tioner ; but the Spaniard was not to 
be put off in this wise, and since the 
French Minister could not look into 
time and tell him what would 
happen, he put to him a variety of 
hypotheses, and said, What if so 
and so should occur? how will you 
act if such an eventuality arise ¢ 

Never was a greater demand 
made upon the imaginative faculty 
of statesmanship, and M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys, it must be owned, seemed 
equal to the occasion ; for in one of 
his flights he went so high as to 
fancy that the Pope might address 
himself to the task of reforming his 
Government, and endeavour to re- 
dress some of the wrongs of what 
Lord Palmerston called ‘“ the worst 
administration in Europe!” But 
what will you do if he shouldn’t do 
this? asks the Spaniard, who is 
no more to be denied than an Old 
Bailey lawyer, and poor M, Drouyn 
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de Lhuys has nothing for it but to 
fall back on the well-known maxim 
that concludes all French diplomatic 
correspondence, ‘‘And in that case 
we shall act with our usual wis- 
dom.” The upshot of all this can- 
dour is that no one is pleased. 
Italy is not pleased, for she has 
been most treacherously dealt with, 
and, under the semblance of a 
friendly greeting, met only deceit 
and falsehood. France is not over 
satisfied, for she has been pushed 
‘to put a construction upon the 
September Treaty which she would 
fain have avoided declaring. Spain 
is not pleased, for she expected that 
by recognising Italy she was to 
have obtained guarantees against 
Italy. And if the Pope be pleased, 
he must be the best-natured prince 
in Europe. 

It is not often that Blue Books 
point a moral; we are lucky, how- 
ever, in that respect in the case 


before us, and the lesson we are, 


taught is, that wherever the events 
discussed in a correspondence are 
of that sort which slang people call 
“shady,” the sooner the letters are 
burnt the better. We are none of 
us in our private lives made much 
happier by knowing how our friends 
talk and write about us. I have 
grave doubts if we be led to reform 
a single abuse of our lives‘by such 
well-intentioned criticism, and so 
with nations. It can tend to no 
good object that they should know 
what is privately circulated as to 
their wants and ways, still less 
that they should learn the reasons 
for which their alliance is sought 
for and their friendship requested. 
These are, after all, like the con- 
ventional civilities which in private 
life lubricate the surface of society, 
but never penetrate into the core of 
the metal. 

If Spain and Italy had exchang- 
ed cards without explaining the 
why to their “ mutual friend,” it 
would have been all the better for 
both of them. If Spain, seeing the 
new kingdom of Italy to be a fact, 
had limited’ herself to admitting 
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the fact, and not gone on to ask a 
third party what is to come of 
this fact, who is to be the better 
and who the worse for it, the 
intercourse between the two na- 
tions might have been amicable 
enough ; but, to open relations as a 
means of exploring the resources 
of a State—sending an envoy as a 
police magistrate might send a de- 
tective in plain clothes —this is 
something new, even in the annals 
of diplomatic fraud; and as Spain 
has had the honour of the inven- 
tion, let us hope she will preserve 
the patent. Many people, some of 
them very acute people, think that 
the Pope’s. tenure of power is as 
pure a question of time as the 
number of minutes or seconds a 
man can remain under water and 
come up again alive. They say 
that, left to himself and unsustain- . 
ed by foreign bayonets, his power 
must collapse and his Government 
fall. The French Emperor, how- 
ever, either is not of this opinion, 
or, if he be, he will not own to it. 
At all events, like a hopeful physi- 
cian, he prescribes as if his patient 
had years to live, and he gives him 
a regimen that indicates what a 
length of time he may have to fol- 
low it. With all this he will not 
bear being questioned as to what is 
to be done if the sick man should 
have a fit, and this is exactly what 
that Spanish practitioner keeps 
boring at. How if there be a 
crisis? how if debility supervene? 
It was perfectly open to Spain to 
have made these inquiries and 
pushed them to the farthest while 
she held herself aloof, and in 
estrangement. from Italy. There 
was nothing to prevent her express- 
ing her heartfelt distrust of Victor 
Emanuel and all his advisers. The 
perfidy lay in instituting them 
exactly as she had opened relations 
of friendship with Italy. This was 
a degree of dishonesty that seems 
much more in harmony with the 
practice of the pettifogger than 
with the precepts of diplomacy. 
There, however, it is all written 
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and published in a blue book. There 
are all the conversations recorded, 
and the notes reported. If Spain 
was but a sorry conjuror, we at 
least know the trick she wanted to 
do, and we see the means by which 
she hoped to do it. 

There are people in this world 
whose friendship and _ intimacy 
would be a far heavier infliction 
than their dislike and estrangement. 
May it not be the same with nations? 
If ‘so, is it not possible that, after 
reading these late passages of Span- 
ish diplomacy, one would rise from 
the perusal with the conviction that 
this is a country which inspires 
no large measure of confidence, and 
that if the choice should be made, 
one would infinitely rather, as’ re- 
gards Spanish friendship, be Peru 
than Italy; far rather see her block- 


ading squadron on the coast than one 
of her envoys and ministers extra- 
ordinary in the Court. 

La Marmora has replied to the 
Spanish Minister’s insinuations ; 
his note is not deficient in spirit. 
But what can Italy do? what tone 
can she take? what language can 
she hold in the vassalage she 


jives under? The _ spendthrift 


thinks his tradesman a hard-heart- 
ed creditor, and longs for the day 
when he will not dread his knock ; 
but he never knew the thorough 
misery of his insolvency till he fell 
into the hands of the money-lender, 
and raised loans at ruinous interest. 
Such is the case now with Italy. 
That grim usurer of the Tuileries has 
got her acceptances, and no man 
knows the day or the hour when he 
may protest the bill. 





A COMPARISON. 


Tue seaman stands, nor feels the least emotion, 
With just one plank between him and the ocean ; 
And so stands Gladstone (if there’s no hypocrisy), 
With just one pound between him and democracy : 
Regardless each of what may come some day, 
When plank or pound shall happen to give way. 
But the poor seaman needs must outward roam ; 
His trade is danger, and the sea his home: 

While Gladstone might a stouter craft have found, 
Or lived in ease and safety on dry ground. 

We ask the man thus foolishly afloat, 

“What earthly business had he in that boat ?” 
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DEMONOLOGY AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tere are few amongst us who 
do not find attraction, especially in 
these days, in the study of the hab- 
its and customs of a remote people; 
and the farther removed from us 
that people may be, whether by 
distance or by race, the greater is 
the interest with which we regard 
them. But the great charm of such 
a study consists in the comparison 
of the customs of one country with 
those of another, particularly if they 
be Eastern and Western nations 
with respect to which we institute 
the comparison. The interest in- 
creases, and “still the wonder 
grows,” as we trace out points of 
resemblance between people who, 
at first sight, appear to have no- 
thing in common—as we stumble 
on a link here and a link there of 
what almost seems to have been one 
great chain, an unsuspected bond of 
union, connecting together nations 
far from each other in geographi- 
cal position, farther still in habits of 
thought, in religion, colour, race— 
apparently unlike in every particular. 
We are attracted onward and on- 
ward, till suddenly we are positively 
startled by some unlooked-for in- 
stance of identity, and pause to won- 
der how such things can be, 

Of course ethnologists and an- 
thropologists have stronger nerves, 
and are not so easily startled by 
such discoveries as ordinary and un- 
scientific mortals are. Yet facts 
are often brought to light by such 
unscientific studies, which, though 
they may be of little or no ethno- 
logical value, and may be, in the 
nature of things, properly found 
exactly where we find them, are yet 
very curious, and worth recording. 
Perhaps the most fertile field for 
such curiosities is the wide one of 
superstition. We have no right to 
be surprised if we find in the East 
superstitions nearly akin to those 
of the West—for more things may 
be traced as having travelled west- 


ward than many of us imagine; yet 
unscientific people at least may be 
excused if they are surprised at 
finding practices and ceremonies 
which are historically familiar to 
them as having been prevalent all 
over the West many centuries ago, 
not only in use in remote parts of 
the East, but, in all their elaborate 
detail, identical with those old and 
bygone superstitions. It is a curi- 
ous illustration of the progress of 
the West and the stagnation of the 
East. Centuries have passed—they 
have rolled over one part of the 
globe, and in their course have 
swept away many, perhaps too 
many, superstitions which were 
once matters of faith. They have 
glided gently over another part of 
the same globe without disturbing 
or scattering one single grain: of 
credulity. We have at this mo- 
ment, in many parts of our Eastern 
dominions, scenes enacted precisely 
as they were enacted centuries ago in 
Europe. ‘ 

It is astonishing how much may 
be written of a country, and how 
little may yet be made known of 
the superstitions of its people. A 
man may live all his life in it, learn 
its history, descant upon its laws, 
paint its scenery, describe its fauna, 
study its flora, but yet he may have 
a very superficial knowledge of the 
folk-lore of its people —of those 
little things of which their whole 
life is made up. The men who in 
Eastern countries have the best 
means of studying these last are the 
missionaries and the public servants. 
In their endeavours to extend Chris- 
tianity, the former must master the 
minutest details of the superstitions 
which they desire to subvert. The 
latter, if they look upon their duties 
in the true light, must endeavour 
to enter, to some extent, into the 
feelings and the prejudices of those 
among whom they work; and in no 
way can this be better done than by 
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acquiring a certain knowledge of 
their habits, customs, and supersti- 
tions, all of which enter so largely 
into the daily life and motives of 
action of an Oriental people. 

The following sketch, the imper- 
fections of which no one can be so 
sensible of as the writer, is intended 
to give a tolerably correct and con- 
nected description of the supersti- 
tion most prevalent in Ceylon, and 
the one which exercises the greatest 
influences over the imaginations of 
the people—their demonology ; and 
to show wherein it resembles the 
demonology once a universal matter 
of belief in civilised countries, and 
existing even yet. 

Its value, if it have any, consists 
in its being the fruit of personal 
investigation in the island during 
many years, corroborated by the 
independent testimony which mis- 
sionary labours so largely afford. 
It will, at least, add to that daily 
accumulating mass of knowledge 
of men and manners for which this 
age is so remarkable, 

All recent researches prove that 
the religion of the aborigines of 
Hindostan and the adjoining East- 
ern countries consisted in a rever- 
ence, or, more properly, an awful 
dread, of invisible spirits, with 
which they peopled hill and dale, 
rock and tree, mountain, plain, and 
stream—spirits who were believed 
to influence the destinies of the 
human race, whose aid was sought, 
and whose malice deprecated, by 
offerings and invocations. 

We find this faith, if faith it can 
be called, more or less marked 
among all the wild tribes from the 
Himajayas to Point Calamere in 
Ceylon,* in Burmah and _ Pegu, 
and in the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago. Whether the people 
be Hindoos or Budhists, vestiges 
of their primitive religion are to be 
found lingering among them. 

The questionable and nameless 
evil influence, which the savage 
believes to haunt a particular rock 
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or tree, is personified, as races ad- 
vance in civilisation, and therefore 
become more imaginative, into a 
demon of hideous form and horrible 
malignity, difficult to conciliate, and 
often supposed to delight in debas- 
ing ceremonies, Such demonology 
is, in fact, but an amplification of 


‘the Nat or spirit- worship of the 


wild tribes, which seems to have 
constituted the ancient religion of 
India, and which has left its traces 
in both Hindoo and Budhist reli- 
gious books. 

And was not this vague spirit- 
worship the ancient religion of the 
bulk of mankind? It is curious to 

lance over its earliest history, and 
astily to trace it down to compara- 
tively modern times. We find it 
among the ancient Egyptians, and 
many passages in Scripture prove 
that the religion of the nations 
among whom the Israelites wan- 
dered was of a similar character. 
The gods and genii of all heathen 
people, indeed, were but the per- 
sonifications of the nameless spirits 
which they supposed to animate 
the features of nature, and which, 
in the form of heat and air. and 
water, enriched and fertilised the 
earth. In process of time this 
array of divinities increased, till 
all the virtues and passions, failings 
and vices, incident to human nature 
found their representatives in it, 
till “facilius possis deum, quam 
hominem invenire.” Then, as new 
countries were subdued, the native 
daovia were incorporated with the 
religion of the conquerors; and as 
new forms of religion sprang up, 
the local superstitions were blended 
with the new doctrines that were 
inculcated. This seems the history 
of all the different systems of my- 
thology, whether Teutonic, Celtic, 
or Eastern. ; 

And this demonology may be 
said to have been imported into 
Christianity in its early days. It 
was the universal belief of the 
Pagan world, and not so easy to be 





* ‘Trans, Ethn, Sec., 1863 ;? Bailey’s ‘ Veddahs of Ceylon.’ 
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eradicated. 
accepted things pretty much as it 
found them, and turned them to 
account, teaching that these objects 
of heathen awe and reverence were 
fallen angels, whose power for evil 
had been permitted to exist uncon- 
trolled till the advent of our Say- 
iour. This spirit-worship was rather 
increased and extended, after the 
establishment of Christianity, than 
diminished; for the early Roman 
Church elaborately imitated, if it did 
not exceed, the Greeks and Romans 
in their demonology. Every class of 
men had their guardians, who prac- 
tically represented the Dii minores or 
minorum gentium; the hills and 
dales and woods had their patrons, 
the successors of the Oreades, the 
Nap, and the Dryades; every 
kind of disease, from the toothache 
to the gout had its special healer, 


and even birds and beasts their. 


spiritual protectors. No one who 
has paid the most passing attention 
to the folk-lore of this country 
can have failed to note among us, 
even yet, the remnants of these 
curious superstitions.* 

And yet, when we go into strange 
countries, especially Eastern ones, 
we are all apt to feel something ap- 
proaching to surprise at the super- 
stitions we see around us; and 
those of us whose tastes lead to the 
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study enter with eagerness, tinc- 
tured with wonder and even pity, 
upon the examination of them. 
This is not an unnatural feeling for 
an educated person, fresh from the 
civilised life of'an English home; 
but it behoves us, before we express 
astonishment at the credulity of 
Eastern races less favoured than 
ourselves, to turn to our own coun- 
try and see how far we, who have 
had so many advantages of Chris- 
tianity and civilisation, are in a 
position to cast stones at others. 

Eastern nations are stationary so 
far as their customs go, the “ petri- 
fying influences” of which make 
them now pretty much what they 
were 300 or 8000 years ago. Let 
us see what our credulity was 300 
years ago, and what it is now. 

In 1531 certain “ learned clerkes ” 
whose names are worth preserving 
—John Consell of Cambridge and 
John Clarke of Oxford—applied for 
and obtained from Henry VIII. a 
formal licence to practise sorcery 
and to build churches,—a quaint 
combination of evil and antidote.t 

James I., as is well known, wrote 
a special treatise on demonology, 
and passed statutes against “ invok- 
ing, entertaining, feeding, and re- 
warding evil spirits.” 

Bishop Jewell, preaching before 
Queen Anne on the marvellous in- 





* See ‘ Demonologia, or Natural Knowledge Revealed,’ by J. S. F., 1827, passim ; 


and ‘Brand’s Popular Antiquities,’ Bohn’s ed. 1840, vol. i. p. 356 et seg. 


“ They 


have saints,” wrote Barnaby Rich, 1619, “that be good for any poultry, for 
chickens when they have the pip, for geese when they do sit to have a happy suc- 
cesse in goslings; and, to be short, there is no disease, no sicknesse, no greefe, 
amongst man or beasts, that hath not his physician among the saints.” 
“* With blessynges of Saynt Germayne, 
I will me so determyne, 
That neither fox nor vermyne 
Shall do my chyckens harme; 
For your gese seke Saynt Legearde, 
And for your duckes Saynt Leonard— 
There is no better charme,” 
~—Bab’s Interlude concerning the Laws of Nature, 1562. 
Even mice found a protector in St. Gertrude, 

+ A copy of this wonderful document is given in Hone’s ‘ Year-Book for 1832,’ 
and purports to be extracted from the original in the Record Office, and to have 
been never before published. It begins, “ My sufferynt lord and prynce most gra- 
cyus, and of Crystiants the hedde,” and the applicants express themselves as 
“ wyllinge to shewe syche cunnynge and knowledge as God of his hyness hath sent 
and geyven” to them; “the wyche shall (wythe his infinite grace) pleyse your 
dygnyte so hey, and be for the comfort and solace of all your realme so ryall.” They 
profess power to summon the “sprytes of the ayre,” and to make use of them gene- 
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crease of witches and sorcerers, 
after describing how their victims 
pined away, “even unto death,” 
loyally concluded his sermon thus, 
“T pray God they never practise 
further than upon the subject.”* The 
black art, by the way, appears to 
have had great attractions for di- 
vines, to judge from the numerous 
books and tracts written by them 
on the subject. 

The following charm against St. 
Vitus’s dance was, and very likely 
is still, in use in Devonshire. It 
was written on parchment and car- 
ried about by an old woman so 
afflicted :— 

“Shake her good devil, , 
Shake her once well, 


Then shake her no more/ 
Till you shake her in — 


f / 
J * 


— 


And the writer himself remembers, 
in the same country in 1836, a young 
girl who had a white swelling being 
carried to her lover’s grave before 
the earth was filled in, in order that 
she might drop a white handker- 
chief into it, in the firm belief that 
a perfect cure would be the result. 

Some of our laws against sorcery 
remained unrepealed a little more 
than forty years ago; { and not three 
years ago an unfortunate man was 
“swum for a wizard,” and died of 
his maltreatment, in Christian Eng- 
jand.§ . 
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We know how deeply rooted are 
all national superstitions, and how 
prevalent to this moment is the be- 
lief in “spirits” among our own 
peasantry, to say nothing of that 
wild credulity which induces edu- 
cated people to put faith in the 
extravagant and recently revived 
“ spiritualism.” We need not won- 
der, then, that demonology in all 
its forms has still a sturdy growth 
among the natives of Ceylon. 
‘* And, indeed,” wrote truthful Ro- 
bert Knox, in the spirit of the age 
in which he lived, “it is sad to 
consider how this poor people are 
subjected to the devil, and they 
themselves acknowledge it their 
misery, saying that their country is 
so full of devils and evil spirits 
that unless . . . they should adore 
them they would be destroyed by 
them.” And when he adds that he 
can ‘for certain affirm that often- 
times the devil doth cry with an 
audible voice in the night,” which 
he had often heard himself, he 
states nothing that in those days 
would be deemed incredible in 
England. | 

We propose to give an outline of 
this Demonology, on which old 
Knox is so eloquent, as it was prac- 
tised in his time, and as it is prac- 
tised now; for though nearly two 
hundred years have passed since he 





rally, and particularly in the discovery of treasure and stolen property. Their 
seventh petition, ‘“‘ ys to bylde chyrches, bryges, and walls, and to have cognycon 
of all scyencys.” 

“Tt appears,” writes the contributor to the ‘ Year-Book,’ “that the licence de- 
sired was fully granted by the first Defender of the Faith, who indeed well deserved 
that title if he believed in the pretensions of his suppliants. One of their petitions 
referred to ‘a certeyn noyntment to see the sprytes and to speke with them dayly.’ 
Sorcerers in Ceylon profess to be able to make this mystic ointment still. If this 
be a genuine document, it is strange that Henry VIII. should have granted the 
licence applied for, seeing a statute was passed in his reign making ‘ witchcraft and 
sorcery’ felony, without benefit of clergy--33 Henry VIII. ec. viii.” 

* This is on the authority of Strype. See Hone’s ‘ Year-Book, 1832.’ 

‘Brand’s ‘ Pop. Ant.,’ Bohn’s ed., vol. i. p. 298. 
The Irish laws against sorcery were only repealed in 1831. 

§ This occurred in August 1863. An old man of 80 years of. age was flung into 
a mill-stream in the parish of Sible Hedingham.—See the ‘ Times,’ ° 

| See ‘ An Historical Relation of the Island of Ceylon in the East Indies, &c, By 
Robert Knox, a captive there near 20 years,’ folio, 1681, pp. 77, 78—and ‘ Demon- 
ologie and Theologie,’ by Dr. Nathaniel Homes, 1650—for an account of the devil’s 
“voyce,” which, he tells us, was ‘‘ much hearkened after, and heeded and regarded 
in those evil times of spirituall doteage,” 
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referred to it, it is scarcely less pre- 
valent now than it was then, and 
all the ceremonies connected with 
it are precisely the same. It is 
very curious, too, to remark that 
many of the superstitions and the 
ceremonies still in use among the 
Singhalese at this moment, are 
identical with those of the Jews 
and early Christians, for the points 
of similarity resemble each other 
too closely to be accidental. 

These demons, which are so uni- 
versally dreaded in Ceylon, are 
known by the name of ee ed 
a term given by ancient native 
writers to the aborigines of the 
island, indicating their belief at 
least in the antiquity of the demon- 
worship. ‘‘The Yakas,” says Mr. 
Hardy, “are not to be classed with 
devils, though that is their common 
designation. Many of their acts,” 
he adds, ‘‘ might be attributed to the 
Dewas, or the beings who inhabit 
the six Dewa Lokas, or worlds in 
which there is enjoyment of happi- 
ness, but-do not possess the attri- 
butes of divinity.” But practically, 
the Singhalese regard them as evil 
spirits, and in times of distress, 
especially of sickness, seek to pro- 
pitiate their malignity.* 
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If we had had in Ceylon such an 
“observer of the nature of devils” 
as Psellus +t was, we might know if 
there exists any such classification 
of Yakas as he gives us of devils; 
but those which he calls “ lucifugi, 
who enter into the bowels 6 
and torment them whom they pos- 
sess with frenzy,” must be near 
akin to the evil spirits so dreaded 
by the Singhalese. At any rate, 
their numbers seem, so to speak, 
innumerable. We might, use quaint 
old Burton’s words and say that “no 
place is void, but all full of spirits, 
not so much as an hairs-breadth is 
empty, that the earth is not so full 


of flies in summer as it is at all | 


times with invisible devils,” and 
that “the air is as full of them as 
snow falling from the skies.” It 
would puzzle Reginald Scot him- 
self to make “an inventarie” of 
them. { 

The Budhist priesthood, having 
failed fo eradicate this ancient de- 
mon-worship, now tolerate, though 
they do not formally sanction it; § 
or perhaps the Indian invaders of 
Ceylon, like the Roman conquerors 
of Britain, found it good policy to 
favour the religion of the country. | 

In remote districts, which Euro- 





* See ‘A Manual of Budhism,’ by the Rev. R. Spence Hardy, 1853, a work which 


quite comes up to if author’s aim—viz., to answer the question, “ What is Budhism 
as it is now professed by its myriads of votaries?” Referring to the Yakas, he goes 
on to say, ‘‘ The Singhalese have a great dread of their power, and in times of dis- 
tress the Yakadura, or devil-dancer, is almost invariably called ‘upon to overcome 
their malignity by his chants and charms.” 

+ ‘ Psellus—a Christian, and some time tutor (saith Crispinian) to Michael Para- 
pinatius, Emperor of Greece, a great observer of the nature of devils.”—See Bur- 
ton’s ‘ Anat. of Melancholy,’ ed. 1845, p. 117. 

¢ See Reginald Scot’s ‘Discovery of Witchcraft,’ 1651, for “an inventarie of the 
names, shapes, powers, government, and effects of devils and spirits of the several 
segniories or degrees—a strange discourse worth the reading.” He enumerates by 
name 68 great “ divels,” each of which is served by 19 to 85 legions of inferior 
“ divels,” each legion numbering 6666. Reginald Scot suggests that the reader should 
amuse himself by calculating the total number ! 

§ See Hardy’s ‘Manual of Budhism.’ ‘“‘ These practices receive no sanction from 
Gotama, and in some instances are condemned, especially when the life of any ani- 
mal is offered in sacrifice.” Yet the same book tells us that Gotama Budha, among 
his many transmigrations, once appeared himself as a devil-dancer. 

Demon-worship certainly exists among the Tamulian races of Southern India, 
and there can be little doubt that the south of India and Ceylon were originally 
peopled by the same stock ; but it is believed that Ceylon was colonised from Ben- 
gal at some recent period of its history, and that the present inhabitants of the 
southern half of the island at least, are descended from these invaders or colonists. 
Whether demonology such as exists in Ceylon is prevalent in Bengal, the writer has 
had no opportunity of ascertaining. 
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peans have barely penetrated, it 
has naturally retained a firmer hold 
on the imaginations of the people 
than in such parts of the island as 
have benefited by the labours of the 
Christian missionaries and the pre- 
sence of the civilised races of the 
West. But the familiar tom-tom- 
beat at dead of night still tells us 
that it is rife, even in the immed- 
jate neighbourhood of the capital 
and the missionary institutions. 
There are comparatively few who 
have not some faith in the dreaded 
Yaka. 

The Singhalese, like the Druids 
of old, and the people in some parts 
of Great Britain still, attribute all 
sickness which does not readily 
give way to medical treatment to 
supernatural agency, and to super- 
natural agency they resort for a 
cure. So deep-rooted is the belief 
that sickness is caused by Yakas, 
that in some parts of the countr 
children before their birth are dedi- 
cated to them, ‘‘ to save them from 
the diseases incident to childhood ;”* 
and children born with hair or 
teeth are themselves. regarded as 
Yakas, and were invariably, not 
very long ago, put to death by their 
parents immediately after their 
birth—a superstition not unlike 
our own as regards “ changelings.”’ 
Insanity is always ascribed to de- 
moniacal possession. The Yaka 
has entered the body of the victim 
and driven him to frenzy: 
Christians are believed by the 
natives to be beyond the power of 
evil spirits—a belief which existed 
in Knox’s time. 

The usual symptoms of such pos- 
session have been thus described to 
the writer. The afflicted person is 
subject to all kinds of delusions, 
sees apparitions, hears voices, at 
times becomes violent and unman- 
ageable, at other times insensible, 
fancies he is being attacked by 
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phantoms by which he is constantly 
haunted—that stones are being 
cast at him, that trees are crashing 
round him. ‘I have many times,” 
writes Knox, “seen men and 
women of this people strangely 
possest, insomuch that I could 
judge it nothing else but the effect 
of the devil’s power upon them: 
and they themselves do acknow- 
ledge as much. In like condition 
to which I never saw any that pro- 
fess to be a worshipper of the 
holy name of Jesus. They that are 
thus possest, some of them will 
run mad into the woods, screeching 
and roaring, but do mischief to 
none; some will be taken so as to 
be speechless, shaking and quaking 
and dancing, and will tread upon, 
the fire and not be hurt; they 
will also talk idle like distracted 
folk.”’t 

We find similar descriptions 
among the early writers. ‘The 
symptoms of these demoniacal dis- 
tresses were very different from the 
symptoms of other diseases; and 
even included wild raving, irregular 
convulsions of the body, unnatural 
contortions of the limbs, or dismal 
melancholy of the mind: and came 
upon the unhappy patients by 
terrible fits or paroxisms, to the 
amazement of the “spectators and 
the horrible affliction of the pos- 
sessed, and included the sorest 
lunacy and madness in the world.” 

We have the same symptoms 
revived in the extraordinary epi- 
demic—to which the term “ hystero- 
demonopathy,” was given— which 
visited Morzine in Savoy in 1857- 
64. The persons afflicted were 
strangely and unnaturally convulsed 
—spoke incoherently—now rushed 
frantically about into the woods or 
to the rivers—now were subject to 
fits of coma—were insensible to 
pain—believed themselves haunted 
by evil spirits—were violent, but in 





* See’ ‘Jubilee Memorials of the Wesleyan Mission, South Ceylon, 1814-1864,’ 
p. 53. Edited by the Rev. R. Spence Hardy. 
{ Knox’s ‘ Historical Relation,’ &c., p. 77. 
See ‘An Account of the Demoniacks, and the power of casting out demons, both 


in the New Testament and the four first centuries.’ 


Will. Whiston, M.A. 1737. 
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their violence injured no one —and 
exhibited generally symptoms not 
observed in any known disorder.* 

Such an affliction as is here de- 
scribed is in Ceylon attributed to 
demoniacal possession; and the 
people ascribe such possession to a 
variety of causes. It may be that 
the sufferer is tormented by the 
spirit of some wicked or injured 
man, who during his life had 
vowed vengeance against him. 

A common threat of an angry 
man is, ‘‘ When I die I will become 
a Yaka, and break your neck, suck 
your blood,t and eat your lungs.” 
A man, on receiving sentence of 
death for murder some years ago, 
threatened the Chief-Justice, the 
late Sir Antony Oliphant, in some 
such terms, as he was being re- 
moved from the dock. 

This belief, that the souls of evil 
men become evil spirits, is very 
common throughout Ceylon. Knox 
refers to it, and the writer has him- 
self known villages in which pro- 
pitiatory offerings were made to 
avert the malignity of some deceased 
person who 'was a notorious evil 
liver; and the family of the de- 
parted sinner (he can especially re- 
call one case to his mind, in which 
his descendants were people of the 
highest consideration) do not ap- 
pear to resent the estimation in 
which their ancestor is held. 

But this is an old widespread be- 
lief. That the Jews considered the 
heathen gods dead persons many pas- 
sages of Scripture prove. Among 
others, it is implied in the declar- 
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ation which Moses required. each 
Israelite to make at the offering of 
the first-fruits of every year,—“] 
have not given aught thereof for 
the dead’? (Deut. xxvi.) Isis ig 
supposed to be here referred to, and 
Isis was a deified human spirit ;t 
and the allusions to these gods of 
the heathen as devils show the be- 
lief in the evil principle of them. 
Assuredly the human personages 
deified by the ancients were not 
selected for their virtues, but rather 
for their power, and that chiefly the 
power to injure. 

But the Jews also held that de- 
mons were the souls of evil men— 
‘that the souls of the damned are 
for some time changed into devils, 
in order to be employed in torment- 
ing mankind.”§ And Josephus 
tells us,\—Ta yag xadovyeva datpora, 
tavta de tovngwr eoti avOgwrwv mvev- 
para.| : 

The Greeks and Romans held the 
same belief; and that ghosts could 
haunt and torment mankind, espe- 
cially the ghosts of those who died 
violent deaths, was the universal 
belief of the heathen world. | 

The boy whom the sorceress in 
Horace’s Epodes intended to mur- 
der was not less truculent in his 
threatened revenge than the Sin- 
ghalese convict :— 


** Quin ubi perire jussus exspirarero, 
Nocturnus occurram furor, 
Petamque vultus umbra curvis unguibus. 
Quezvis Deorum est manium 
Et inquietis adsidens precordiis, 
Pavore somnos auferam ;"¢ 


though his revenge was the more 





*See “The Devils of Morzine,” in the ‘Cornhill Magazine’ of April last—a 
most curious description of this epidemic. 

+ Our familiar term “ bloodthirsty” seems to have had its origin in the belief 
in magic. Throughout India the idea of evil spirits sucking the blood of their 
victims is universal, and is constantly represented in their mythological pictures. 
See page 513 post, where a draught of blood is part of the ceremony of exorcism, the 
person possessed being supposed to be animated by the evil spirit, who would be 
soothed by this his favourite drink. In all the evidence in cases of witchcraft, the 
evil spirit is said to suck blood from the witch; and an Act was passed making it 
penal to give suck to evil spirits, which is referred to in Dr. Hutchinson’s ‘ Essay 
concerning Witchcraft,’ 1718. 

t See ‘A Dissertation on Miracles,’ by Hugh Farmer, 1804, passim. 
$ See Calmet’s Dictionary, title “ Daemons.” 

i Josephus, ‘ De Bel. Jud.,’ 1. vii. c. v. 8. 
§{ Epod. v. 91-97, 
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spiteful, as the weapons with which 
-he announced his intention of ex- 
ecuting it were eminently feminine. 

’ Though Dido does not enter into 
such minute particulars in her threat 
to Aneas, we may nevertheless trust 
her to have executed the penas she 
promises with her curvis unguibus— 


“Qmnibus umbra locis adero, debis improbe 
penas.” 


The people at Morzine Jelieved 

they were possessed by "whe spirits 

‘ of dead persons, a peculidrity which 
appears to have occurred in many 
cases during the prevalence of the 
epidemic. * 

Or perhaps the sufferer has eaten 
the fruit of some tree dedicated to 
a demon, and is thus punished in 
consequence. 

Fruit-trees, especially cocoanuts, 
are frequently so dedicated, and in 
many parts of the island it is held 
a perfect protection against thieves, 
who seldom have the hardihood to 
climb a tree bound with the strip 
of cocoa-nut leaf, whick marks the 
dedication; for the man who eats 
of such a tree will infallibly be at- 
tacked by the indignant Yaka whom 
he has pilfered. Indeed so potent 
is the spell, that in some places 
people will gravely assure you that 
the rash thief finds it utterly im- 
possible to detach himself from the 
tree, to which he remains firmly 
fixed till caught flagrante delicto— 
or, at any rate, in such a position as 
will give ample evidence of his ani- 
mus furandi. 

Once, overcome with thirst, after 
a long ride under a broiling sun, in 
a part of the country where streams 
are unknown and wells few and far 
between, the writer of these pages 
halted at a deserted village, the site 
of which was marked by one soli- 
tary cocoa-nut tree, almost the only 
vestige left of former human occu- 
pation. He desired one of his peo- 
ple to get him a nut, that he might 
quench his thirst; but not a man 
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would stir. They all silently point- 
eG to the band round the tree, which 
marked its dedication. Knox refers 
to this superstition as existing in his 
time precisely as it exists now.t 

In villages where the people are 
Roman Catholic, trees set apart as 
a tithe for the Church are marked 
with a piece of cocoa-nut leaf twisted 
to represent a cross; and this re- 
semblance to the custom just re- 
ferred to has an equally efficacious 
effect in deterring unauthorised 
people from meddling with the 
fruit—a curious instance of turn- 
ing a superstition to practical use. 

Here again is a superstition com- 
mon in Ceylon, and to be met with 
apparently all over the world in 
some shape or other. Retribution 
overtakes the man in Ceylon who 
dares to eat the fruit consecrated 
or set apart for the use of the Yaka. 
So Proserpine was rendered un- 
fitted for life in this world by 
having tasted the seeds of a pome- 
granate, in the infernal regions, 
sacred to Pluto. So Lycurgus, 
King of Thrace, was stricken with 
madness by Bacchus for cutting 
down his sacred vines. And by 
the same principle Orpheus lost 
Eurydice for ever, for venturing to 
cast a longing look on her while 
she yet remained an inhabitant of the 
realms of Pluto. 

We find the same superstition in 
Christian countries, Burton tells 
us that “a nun did eat a lettuce 
without grace or signing it with the 
sign of the cross, and was instantly 
possessed ;” and that “a wench 
was possessed in Bononia with two 
devils, by eating an unhallowed 
pomegranate—as she did confess 
when she was cured by the exor- 
cists.” While the case of “one 
David Helde, a young man, who, 
by eating cakes which a witch gave 
him, mozx delirare cepit, began to 
dote on a sudden, and was instantly 
mad,”{ is still more to the point, 





* See article in ‘ Cornhill Magazine’ before referred to. 
+ Knox, ‘ Hist. Relat.,’ p. 77. 
¢ Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy.’ 
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for here we have the direct in- 
fluence of the Evil One, which was 
only inferred in the others. There 
can be little doubt that the origin of 
grace before meat may be traced to 
the fear of evil influence, and the de- 
sire to purify it by exorcism. 

Tt is still, in some parts of Eng- 
land, believed to be dangerous to 
eat the food of the “ good people ;” 
and the superstition regarding 
sacred or consecrated trees still ex- 
ists in Russia. 

The following passage occurs in 
Mr. Tyler’s interesting work recently 
published: ‘‘ They hang up charms 
in the Pacific islands to keep 
thieves and trespassers out of plin- 
tations; a few cocoa-nut leaves 
plaited in the fork of a shark will 
cause the thief who disregards it to 
be eaten by a real one; two sticks, 
set one across the other, will send 
a pain right across his body, and 
the very sight of these tabus will 
send thieves and trespassers off in 
terror.”"* This is almost a counter- 
part of the Singhalese superstition 
—a superstition created by the same 
train of imagination in the minds 
of men in all ages, and, as it seems, 
inalllands.  . 

But whatever be the direct cause 
of the possession—and it is by no 
means necessary that it should be 
either of these—we will, without 
further digression, come to the 
method of exorcism; for ordinary 
medicine is inoperative in such a 
case. 

We will assume that our “sick 
man” has exhibited such symptoms 
as satisfy his friends that his malady 
is supernatural—a Yakadura is at 
once sent for. 

The Yakadura is a sorcerer and 
exorcist,t and is regarded as the 
minister of the Yakas. He invokes 
them, drives them out of the per- 
son whom they are tormenting, 
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abuses them, punishes them, pro- 
pitiates them, fears them, and, from 
force of early education and con- 
stant habit, firmly believes that he 
acts under their influence. His 
frenzy at such times is involun- 
tary, and the people are equally 
persuaded with himself that he igs 
possessed by the afflatus of the 
Yaka to whom he ministers. There 
are, no doubt, many tricks of the 
trade—where are there not ?—num- 
berless deceptions practised b 
the Yakadura, generally a shrew 
clever fellow, on the credulity of 
the people; but he nevertheless 
firmly believes that he possesses, for 
the time, supernatural power. ~ 
The office is generally hereditary, 
but not necessarily so; yet a man 
who has succeeded his ancestors in 
his profession is;more esteemed, 
and his ministrations are believed 
to be more efficacious, than if he 
were the first of his family who had 
embraced the calling. His educa- 
tion consists in learning by rote 
numerous charms and invocations— 
the more the better—from books of 
great antiquity, though it is by no 
means essential that he should un-’ 
derstand the meaning of the words 
he utters. He is content to know 
that a particular invocation applies 
toa particular Yaka. Practically, he 
does not understand them; and the 
invocation presently referred to was 
with great difficulty translated for 
the writer by a very intelligent Sin- 
ghalese, who took down the words 
from the lips of a Yakadura, who was 
himself profoundly ignorant of their 
signification, but not the less so on 
that account a perfectly efficacious 
exorcist of Yakas. Many of these 
invocations and charms are perfect- 
ly unintelligible to well-educated 
natives, partly from having béen. 
handed down from remote ages to 
the present generation by persons 





* See Tyler’s ‘Early History of Mankind,’ 1865, p. 130. His reference is Turner, 


p. 294. 


+ There is a great variety of professors of the black art who have the power of 
exorcism, and each has his proper title, which varies according to the nature of the 
affliction—or, more properly, according to the nature of the afflictors. The term 
Yakadura is most common, and sufficient for the purposes of this essay. 
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who did not understand them, and 
jn many cases, no doubt, owing to 
a curious system of charm-manu- 
facture, which consists of writing 
down, at uncertain distances, cer- 
tain mystic letters, and filling up 
the intervening spaces without any 
reference to sense—in fact, what 
Dr. Nathanael Homes describes as 
“aq sentence of words,” which are 
“but a sound for. quality, and a 
measure of so many syllables for 
quantity,” ‘usually impertinent 
and unsuitable to that they intend,” 
—in short, “uncoth and nonsense 
formes of words.” * 

The Yakadura’s first duty is to 
discover what Yaka is tormenting 
his patient, for which purpose he 
tries the effect of charms, of which 
there is a great variety. It would 
be tedious to detail these. We will 
refer only to two, in consequence 
of their resemblance to European 
superstitions. 

e first of these is as follows: 


’ —The Yakadura takes a bow, and, 


balancing it on his finger, hangs on 
the string an areka-nut-cutter—an 
implement something like a pair of 
scissors, or what a pair of nutcrackers 
would be if formed to cut instead 
of to crush—used for cutting the 
areka-nut, an essential ingredient 
in the betel or pawn so common 
throughout India. He then repeats 
the names of the Yakas, and when 
the name of him who caused the 
sickness is uttered, the areka-nut 
begins to sway to and fro. 

This species of divination has long 
been in common use in England, 
and is so in all probability at the 
present day. Reginald Scott says, 
“Stick a paire of sheeres in the 
rind of a sive, and let two persons 
set the top of each of their fore- 
fingers upon the upper part of the 
sheeres, holding it with the sive up 
from the ground steddily, and aske 


Peter and Paul whether A B or C 
hath stolne the thing lost, and at 
the nomination of the guilty person 
the sive will turn round.’’+ 

Brand and Hone both give ex- 
amples of the same charm, in which 
a key and Bible do duty for the 
“sheeres” and “sive.” The key, 
which is bound into the Bible at a 
certain verse, is balanced on the 
forefingers, and when the name of 
the thief is mentioned the Bible 
either turns round or falls to the 
ground. The instance quoted by 
Hone occurred in 1831.{ 

The other, also, has its parallel in 
Europe. The Yakadura holds a 
cup of charmed oil to the sufferer, 
who, having dipped his finger in it, 
is desired to touch his body wher- 
ever he chooses, and the sorcerer 
knows by the spot touched what 
particular Yaka has afflicted him. 
Now the ancients assigned tutelar 
gods to each member of the human 
body, a superstition which was im- 
itated by the Church. Different 
saints presided over different mem- 
bers, as St. Otilia over the head, St. 
Bladius over the neck, &c. ; and there 
are in the British Museum two very 
old engravings from wood, which 
prove that even every joint of the 
fingers was thus protected.§ 

Of all the evil spirits the one 
most dreaded by the Singhalese is 
Seeriyaka, or the bloody demon, also 
called the demon of death and of 
victims. He is the most wantonly 
cruel in the Pandemonium. When 
the Yakadura officiates in his ser- 
vice he must be clothed from head 
to foot in red. The costume is 
minutely described, it is said, in 
the charm-books. The tunic and 
trousers must be red, and the red 
and winged cap must be sur- 
mounted by crystal, though it can 
hardly be prescribed in those an- 
cient books, that the upper part of 





* See Home’s ‘ Demonologie and Theologie,’ 1650; see also Isaiah viii. 19, 


“wizards that peep and mutter.” 


+ Reginald Scott’s ‘ Discovery of Witchcraft,’ 1651, p. 189. 
Brand’s ‘ Pop. Antigq.,” vol. ii. p. 641, ed. 1813; Hone’s ‘ Year-Book, 1832,’ p. 254, 
§ Brand’s ‘Pop Antiq.,’ vol. i. p. 366, Bohn’s ed. 1840; and Hone’s ‘ Everyday 


Book,’ p. 95. 
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the dress should consist of a light- 
infantry shell-jacket with buff fac- 
ings, or that the sugar-loaf cap 
should terminate in the stem of an 
unmistakably English wine-glass, 
which formed part of the costume 
of a Yakadura, who was good 
enough to allow the writer to sketch 
him in his robes of office. 

He had bells attached to his 
knees, which jingled as he danced ; 
and in some cases of exorcism, 
when the planets are invoked, the 
person officiating holds a bell in 
his hand, which he constantly 
rings, for the avowed purpose of 
frightening away the evil spirit. 

Here is another instance of re- 
semblance between the practices 
still obtaining in the East and 
those once prevalent in Europe. 

In Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities ’ 
there is a very curious chapter on 
the passing-bell or soul -bell—in 
which are many illustrations of the 
widespread belief that evil spirits 
are afraid of bells. ‘The passing- 
bell,” says Grose, “was anciently 
for two purposes : one to bespeak the 
prayers of all good Christians for a 
soul just departing; the other to 
drive away the evil spirits who 
stood at the bed’s foot and about 
the house ready to seize their prey, 
or at least to molest and terrify the 
soul in its passage; but by the ring- 
ing of that bell (for Durandus. in- 
forms us that evil spirits are much 
afraid of bells) they were kept aloof, 
and the soul, like a hunted hare, 
gained the start, or had what is called 
by sportsmen ‘law.’” In the cuts 
to those hore which contain the ser- 
vice of the dead, several devils are 
waiting for this purpose in the cham- 
ber of the dying man, to whom the 
priest is administering extreme unc- 
tion. 

The. allusion to this virtue in 
bells could be multiplied almost 
without end. Barnabe Googe, in 
his ‘Translation of Naogeorgus,’ 
says for a newly-consecrated bell :— 
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“ By name 5 Mary called am, with sound I put 
0 t 

The thunder-cracks and hurtful storm and every 
wicked spryght.’”’* 


And Wynkyn de Worde, in the 
‘Golden Legend,’ tells us that bells 
are rung during thunderstorms, 
“‘to the ende that the fiends and 
wycked spirytes should be abashed 
and flee, and cease of the movynge 
of the tempeste.”t 

Bells appear to have an inherent 
power against evil spirits, but this 
power was held to be increased by 
their christening. It may be worth 
inquiring what particular increase 
of this salutary influence the bell 
in the Westminster clock-tower_ ac- 
quired on receiving the przenomen 
of Lord Llanover. t 

To return to the Yakadura 
When he put on his official costume, 
which he did with evident reluc- 
tance, he entreated that the sketch 
might be made as speedily as _pos- 
sible, for he said he could not wear 
the dress long. He came into the 
tent trembling in every limb; the 
perspiration stood in beads upon 
his forehead; his eyes seemed 
starting from his head. The instant 
the sketch was completed he hur- 
ried out to change his clothes, and 
returned in a few moments perfect- 
ly calm. It is impossible to con- 
ceive so great a change in so short 
a time; he was a different being. 
When questioned as to the cause of 
his recent excitement, he said that 
the influence of the demon was 
upon the dress, which he had never 
before worn save in the solemn 
exercise of his functions, and that, 
though Seeriyaka loved to see his 
votaries in it, he doubted if he 
would like him to wear it on any 
occasion but when he was minister- 
ing to him. 

Now, there was evidently no af- 
fectation in all this. It was impos- 
sible for him to counterfeit the 
emotion which the act of wearing 
the dress produced. He could not, 





: * Brand’s ‘ Pop. Antiq.’ see “ Soul-Bell.” 
+ Hone’s.‘ Everyday Book,’ p. 141. 
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at will, cause the sweat to start 
from his brow, nor could he have 
exhibited such genuine signs of ex- 
citement unless his mind had been 
powerfully affected. All his life 
long he had been accustomed to 
attach something awful and preter- 
naturally solemn to the use of this 
dress, never worn but when the 
most dreaded of all the dreaded 
evil spirits was to be invoked, and 
the association of. ideas affected his 
nerves quite beyond the power of 
control. 

We will now suppose that the 
exorcist has satisfied himself that 
his patient is possessed by this most 
bloodthirsty fiend. He proceeds at 
first to tie an amulet, generally a 
charmed thread, round his arm; 
and if this fails to drive the demon 
out, he commences his preparations 
for the solemn act of exorcism. 

First, a red cock must be dedi- 
cated to Seeriyaka, which is done 
in the following manner :—The sick 
man is laid upon his back on a 
mat, and the Yakadura, placing an 
arrow on his face, lies down beside 
him. Taking the cock, he bids his 
patient hold it by one of its legs, 
and repeat after him words to the 
following effect: “I dedicate this 
cock and this Yakadura to the 
Yaka in my place, and I will offer 
more food to him on such-and-such 
a day,” specifying it. The exorcist 
then ties a charmed string round 
the cock’s leg, beats it three times 
with the arrow, and lets it go. 

This account, which was taken 
down from the lips of a Yakadura, 
is identical with Knox’s account of 
the ceremony as performed two 
hundred years ago; and doubtless 
the Yakadura now, as his predeces- 
sor did then, often turns the dedi- 
cated fowls to his own advantage. 
“Sometimes he will go round about 
and fetch a great many cocks to- 
gether, which have been dedicated, 
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telling the owners that he must 
make a sacrifice to the god, though 
it may be, when he hath them, he 
will go to some other place and 
convert them into money for his 
own use, as I myself can witness. 
We could buy three of them for 
fourpence-halfpenny.””"* How he 
reconciled it. to his conscience to 
sell fowls which, having been de- 
dicated, must, according to the 
universal belief, produce frenzy 
in those who should eat them, 
Knox does not tell us. But the 
Yakadura’s acceptance of the pro- 
ceeds of such a sale would be quite 
as justifiable as the evasion of the 
letter of the Budhist law is consi- 
dered by Budhist priests, who, being 
theoretically mendicants, and for- 
bidden to touch money, either em- 
ploy others to touch it for them, or 
accept it themselves, having first 
protected their hands from the con- 
tact by covering them with plan- 
tain-leaves. 

Some time after this ceremony, a 
feast is prepared and offered to the 
demon at night. The offering con- 
sists of fish and rice made red to 
resemble blood, seven kinds of 
vegetables, betel, the red cock, with 
some of its blood, obtained by 
wounding its comb, and some flow- 
ers. The bird’s legs are tied, and 
it is laid alive on the rest of the 
offering. But if the Yaka makes 
the sufferer very frantic, he is di- 
rected to break the cock’s neck and 
suck its blood, by way of a sooth- 
ing draught.t 

Offering fowls to evil spirits ap- 
pears an ancient and widespread 
practice. Guibert de Nogent de- 
scribes the sacrifice of a cock to 
the devil on the occasion of his 
being invoked.{ In Abyssinia ‘‘a 
ginger-coloured hen and a red she- 
goat” form part of the offerings 
to evil spirits;$ and throughout 
Southern Irtdia, the writer believes 





* Knox, ‘ Hist. Relat.,’ p. 75. 
I See ante, p. 508, node, 


‘Dwellers on the Threshold,’ vol. i. p. 114. 
§ “Report on the Manners, Customs, and Superstitions of the People of Shoa,” 
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fowls are often so sacrificed; they 

certainly are among many of the 

aboriginal tribes.* And from Burns’s 

“Address to the Deil,” it would 

seem that his partiality for poultry 
s recognised in Scotland too— 
“When mason’s mystic word an’ grip 


In storms an’ tempests raise you up, 
Some cock or cat your rage must stop.” 


The offerings, prepared as has 
been described, are spread on a 
tray, surrounded by lighted torches, 
and are placed at some appointed 
spot, where the sick man and his 
friends are assembled. The Yaka- 
dura, arrayed in his scarlet robes, 
blows on a shrill pipe, and sum- 
mons Seeriyaka to come and take 
the food. He dances frantically 
round the outspread feast, with a 
lighted torch in each hand, and in 
a sing-song tone invokes the evil 
spirit, tom-toms all the while mak- 
ing a deafening sound. 

When the man was asked the 
object of the pipe and song and 
drum, he replied that demons were 
passionately fond of music. Mr. 
Hardy, in his manual of Budhism 
above quoted, refers to this., 

When witches and their familiar 
spirits had any grand meetings, 
music, and dancing too, seem al- 
ways to have been a great part of 
the entertainment ; and we all know 
that, while Tam o’ Shanter 

** Glowered, amazed and curious, 
The mirth and fun grew fast and furious ; 
The piper loud and louder blew, 
The dancers quick and quicker flew.” 
At any rate, music and dancing are 
always associated in our popular 
superstitions with witches and evil 
spirits. 
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The invocation; which _ begins 
with the mystic O M,t gives a hid- 
eous description of the demon, and 
recites the power of Iswara, the 
supreme lord, a term applied to 
Brahma, Vishnu, or Siva, relating 
how, on a certain occasion, he con- 
quered the Yaka by means of an 
incantation which the Yakadura 
quotes ; and it concludes with, ‘* Such 
power have the gods over you, oh 
ye Yakas, and thus do I call upon 
you in the name of the gods !” 

The chanting of this, accom- 
panied by its rude music, is con- 
tinued for some time, and then the 
offering is removed to a little dis- 
tance from the house and spread 
out as before. The Yakadura then 
resumes his frantic dance, calling 
on the demon to leave the sufferer, 
and forbidding him to return ; for, 
unable to resist the music and the 
power of this invocation, he is sup- 
posed to have left the sick man, 
and to have followed the Yakadura 
and the offering. 

Knox, who believed that Seeri- 
yaka was the “ muckle deil ” himself, 
thus describes the scene :—‘t When 
the smaller devils do fail them th 
repair unto the great one, whi 
they do after this manner: they 
prepare an offering of victuals ready 
dressed, one dish whereof is’ always 
a red cock. This offering they 
carry out into a remote place in the 
woods, and prostrate to the honour 
and service of the grand devil, be- 
fore which there are men in an 
horrible disguise like devils, with 
bells about their legs and doublets 
of a strange fashion, dancing and 
singing, to call, if it were possible, 





by Captain Graham, B.A., ‘ Journ. Asiat. Soc., Bengal,’ vol. iv. p. 2. The offering of 
a goat is curious here, since it is the form which it is popularly supposed the devil 
assumes, and has given rise to the conventional horns and cloven hoof. 
* Among the Mechs of the Turai-Kocks, Bodos, and Dhimals of Assam—the Put- 
tuwas of Cuttach—the Meekirs and Nagas of N. Cachar—the Khyoungthas of Arra- 
can, &c. See ‘Journ. Asiat. Soc., Bengal,’ passim. 
- + “By this triliteral word AUM, which letters coalesce and form OM, the triple 


divinity, Brahma, Veeshnu, and Seeva, are meant to be expressed—or, in other 
words, the power of the Almighty to create, to preserve, and to destroy.”—Maurice’s 
‘Indian Antiq.,’ vol. ii. p. 101, ed. 1800. The occurrence of this word clearly con- 
nects this exorcism with India; and the writer much regrets not having had an op- 
portunity of studying the details of the demonology of Southern India. 
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the devil himself to come and eat of 
the sacrifice they have brought.”* 

-If the afflicted person seems better, 
the demon has left him; if, how- 
ever, he is still trembling, the Yaka- 
dura concludes he is still in posses- 
sion, and he proceeds to punish him 
for his obstinacy. 

There are no less than sixty-two 
punishments for refractory Yakas 
recorded in the books. When a 
man is possessed, it is believed that 
he is himself insensible to pain and 
all outward feeling—that his own 
nature is in abeyance, and that his 
body is animated by the evil spirit 
alone. He is therefore treated as 
though he were bodily the offend- 
ing demon; and it is supposed that 
whatever punishments may be in- 
flicted on the man possessed, they 
are felt only by the demon who 
possesses him. It is to be hoped 
that the unhappy victim is really 


‘ insensible to pain, for the inflictions 


are somewhat severe ones. If one 
punishment fails in producing the 
desired effect, the exorcist has re- 
course to others till his object is 
gained. 

The following are a few of these: 

Taking a stick, the Yakadura 
inserts a nail into one end of it 
and charms it. This he lays at the 
feet of the sick man, who is com- 
pelled by the force of the spell to 
follow it as it is drawn away. 
After he has followed it for some 
distance, the Yakadura turns, and, 
addressing him in the name of the 
demon who has possessed him, 
orders him to go away, and com- 
mences to belabour the unfortunate 
man with all his might. This is 
called “ flogging the Yaka.” 

Should this fail, still treating the 
man as the Yaka, the Yakadura will 
lay him on a heated iron, or will 
press nails into his head till the 
blood comes, or fill his nostrils with 


a pungent vegetable powdert which 
makes him, the Yaka be it under- 
stood, scream with pain, if the case 
of possession bé not a very bad one. 

There are many more such pun- 
ishments, but one of the sixty-two 
never fails; this, however, is not 
resorted to till all others have pro- 
ved futile. This is called “ confin- 
ing the Yaka in a dungeon of 
smoke,” and is thus performed :— 

A small chamber, a few feet 
square, is constructed of sticks, 
and covered within and without 
with mats and white calico. The 
possessed man is placed within 
this, seated on a stool, under which 
is a pan of burning charcoal 
sprinkled over with a drug, which 
produces a thick and pungent 
smoke, Here he remains till the 
demon consents to leave him. 
“How do I know that you will 
go?” asks the Yakadura. “To 
prove I wiil go,’’ Seeriyaka replies, 
‘**T will break a branch of a tree in 
a particular spot, or kill a man as 
I go.” And it is believed that if 
any~one goes next day to the place 
indicated, it will be seen that the 
Yaka has kept his word. 

After this the chamber is broken 
open, and the man is found insen- 
sible. The spirit has come out of 
him, and his recovery is certain. 

Just as day is dawning, and all 
the ceremonies are over, the Yaka- 
dura goes to the “council of the de- 
mons.” Holding two lighted torches 
and two garlands of flowers in his 
teeth, and a torch in each hand, he 
rushes off to where the offerings 
were taken. There he resumes his 
wild dance, calling on all the Yakas 
to assemble. He then rushes back 
to where the people are, and falls 
to the ground insensible. Then 
the influence of the evil spirit is 
supposed to have left him, and all 
is over. 





* Knox, ‘ Historical Relation,’ p. 78. 


+ There are many herbs and plants in Ceylon which are held to be specifics 
against evil agency. It would be curious if any of them should prove to be allied 
to the “vervain and dill” which “hinder witches from their will,” or to St, John’s- 
wort, mountain-ash, &c., which in European countries are supposed to be equally 
eficacious. What Solomon’s root, “ baras,” may be, probably is not known. 
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There are other ceremonies for 
other Yakas, which differ more or 
. less from these, but the foregoing 
will give a fair idea of a supersti- 
tion which is universal in Ceylon.- 
Reference has already been made to 
the ‘Jubilee Memorial of the Wes- 
leyan Mission’ in the colony, pub- 
lished in 1864. This is a very 
valuable compilation, giving the 
experiences of missionaries who 
have paid peculiar attention to the 
native superstitions; but its chief 
value consists in its having been 
edited by the Rev. R. Spence Hardy, 
a gentleman of the highest char- 
acter and of deep research in all 
matters connected with the religion 
of the people of Ceylon. In this 
work almost every word which has 
been stated here is corroborated. 

When, sixteen years ago, the 
writer noted down from the lips of 
a Yakadura the particulars just re- 
lated, he little knew that, with very 
slight alteration, his description of 
exorcism in Ceylon would bear so 
close a resemblance to the exorcism 
practised centuries ago by Jews 
and Christians. It is only lately 
that he has had the opportunity of 
referring to books which treat on 
these subjects; and as he read he 
was positively startled at the extra- 
ordinary similarity. He only re- 
grets not haying met with any de- 
tailed account of the demonology ex- 
isting still in other eastern countries. 

The following extract from Jose- 
phus is almost a repetition of the 
scene just described :— 


“God enabled Solomon to learn that 
skill which expels demons, which is a 
science useful and sanative to man. He 
composed such incantations also by which 
distempers are alleviated; and he left 
behind him the manner of using exor- 
cisms, by which they drive away demons, 
so that they never return again. And 
this method of cure is of great service 
until this day. For I have seen a cer- 
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tain man of- my own country, whose 
name was Eleazar, releasing people that 
were deemoniacal in the presence of Ves- 
pasian and his sons, and his captains, and 
the whole multitude of his soldiers. The 
manner of the cure was this :—He put a 
ring that had a root of one of those sorts 
mentioned by Solomon to the nostrils of 
the demoniack, after which he drew out 
the demon through his nostrils; and 
when the man fell down, immediately he 
adjured the demon to return no more— 
making still mention of Solomon, and re- 
citing the incantations which he com- 
posed. And when Eleazar would per- 
suade and demonstrate to the spectators 
that he had such a power, he set a little 
way off a cup or basin full of water, and 
commanded the demon, as he went out 
of the man, to’overturn it, and thereby 
to let the spectators know that he had 
left the man, And when this was done, 
the skill and wisdom of Solomon was 
shown very manifestly.”* 


Cyprian and Origen contribute 
to the coincidence. ‘‘ By the Spirit - 
of God,” says Cyprian, “we are 
enabled to compel the unclean 
spirits that wander about and im- 
merse themselves in men, to over- 
come them, and by threatenings 
and rebukes to force them to con- 
Jess what they are; and by harsh 
stripes to press them to be gone; 
to augment their punishments more 
and more, till they be obliged to 
struggle and lament, and to groan; 
to beat them with stripes and burn 
them with fire; the effect of what 
we do in an occult manner is, how- 
ever, still a manifest punishment to 
them ;’’ and he continues, quoting 
Minutius Felix, “‘ you may see them 
at our words, to beg for mercy— 
nay, even to confess, in the hearing 
of them that worship them, whence 
they come and whither they go.”t 
“They invoke,” says Origen, “ no 
other name over them that stand in 
need of their help, than the God over 
all, and the name of Jesus, with a 
recital of some part of his history.”{ 





* Jos. Antiq., viii. 2, 5, Whiston’s translation, 

+ Cyprian ad Donat., and de Idolorum Vanitate. 
‘ Account of the Demoniacks, &c.’ 

¢ Origen contra Celsum. See also the service for exorcising Enurgumens in the 
¢ Constitutions of the Holy Apostles,’ by Clement, 


Quoted by Whiston in his 
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It was held, as Burton tells us. 


on the authority of Psellus, that 
“ devils possessed corporeal frames 
capable of sensation — that they 
could feel and be felt—they could 
injure and be hurt —that they la- 
mented when they were beaten.” 
“Devils are observed,” says Grose, 
“to have delicate nostrils, abomi- 
nating and flying some kinds of 
stinks, — witness the flight of the 
evil spirit into the remote parts of 
Egypt, driven by the smell of a 
fish’s liver burnt by Tobit” — the 
account of which we find thus re- 
corded :—‘‘ And he said unto him, 
touching the heart and liver, if a 
devil or an evil spirit trouble any, 
we must make a smoke thereof 
before the man, or woman; and 
the party shall be vexed no more. 
And as he went he remembered the 
words of Raphael, and took the 
ashes of the perfumes, and put the 
heart and liver of the fish thereupon, 
and made a smoke therewith. The 
which smell, when the evil spirit 
had smelled, he fled into the utmost 


arts of Egypt, and the angel bound 
Pp Sy Pt, g 
him.”’* 


It is no matter of surprise that 
we should find a belief in demon- 
ology in Ceylon—it would be won- 
derful if we did not; for it is the 
most universal of all forms of 
superstition. And as the Arab 
conquest of Egypt probably was 
the means of disseminating magic 
in all its forms throughout the 
East, we may naturally expect to 
be able to trace a resemblance be- 
tween the science as professed and 
practised in Ceylon, and that his- 
torically familiar to us nearer home; 
yet that we should find it existing, 
identical in all its details and cere- 
monial with that of the Jews and 


Christians of old, must be admitted to 
be extraordinary. 

The very “nature of the devils” 
is the same—their love of music and 
their dread of bells, their sense of 
pain and their “ delicacy” of nos- 
trils ; but it is the similarity in the 
construction and principle on which 
the prayer of exorcism is framed, 
gg is perhaps the most remarka- 

e. 

The Jews invoked the power of 
God generally, and adjured the evil 
spirit to depart in the name of Sol- 
omon, ‘reciting the incantations 
which he had composed.” The 
Christians invoked the name of 
“the God over all,” and exorcised 
the demon “in the name of Jesus, 
with a recital of some part of his 
history.” The Singhalese exorcist, 
by the utterance of the mystic 
AUM, commences his prayer by a 
general invocation of ‘the triple 
divinity — Brahma, Veeshnu, and 
Seeva—the power of the Almighty 
to create, to preserve, and to de- 
stroy.” He specially cails upon 
Iswara—a term applied to any one 
of the three—and, ‘“‘ with a recital of 
some part of his history,” illustra- 
tive of his power over evil spirits, he 
exorcises the Yaka, by quoting “ the 
incantations which he had com- 
posed.” 

Mark, too, the test by which 
Eleazar and the Yakadura make 
known the expulsion of the demon; 
and observe the punishment by 
blows, by fire, and by the irritation 
of the nostrils by some vegetable 
matter,t the flight of the evil spirit 
caused by the fumigation, and the 
ultimate insensibility of the man 
possessed. 

The symptoms of possession have 
been already described, and it has 





* Tobit, c. vi. 7, and viii. 2, 3. 


+ With respect to this, Whiston has the following quaint remarks:—“ And in- 
deed I do not know a more probable passage for such a demon from the brain or 
residence of the human soul than by the nostrils, and am inclined to think it may 
be the common passage for the human soul itself when it enters the brain at the 
quickening of the mother, and when it leaves it at death ; though the invisibility 
both of the demons and the soul, and our perfect unacquaintedness with such 
secrets of nature and Providence, make it wnfit for us to be too positive about such 


matters,” 
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been shown how they resemble 
those recorded in the writings of the 
early Christians; and, lastly, their 
similarity with these strange mani- 
festations in the epidemic at Morzine 
has been pointed out. All appear 
identical. We have in all the same 
convulsions, the same fits of coma, 
the same delusions, the same insen- 
sibility to pain in the person pos- 
sessed, the same delirium and vio- 
lence; yet, in Ceylon‘and Savoy at 
least, the same harmlessness of that 
violence with regard to others. In 
all these exists the same belief in the 
futility of ordinary and human means 
of cure, of the necessity for prayer 
and exorcism. 

It is to be regretted that more 
attention has not been paid to a 
subject so curious in itself, and so 
deeply interesting to the unhappy 
sufferers from such delusions. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of our fellow- 
creatures implicitly believe in the 
power of supernatural eyil influ- 
ences, and are, in point of fact, 
subject to seizures of a fearful 
description, differing, as it seems, 
from all nervous disorders known to 
science, which, by universal consent 


in countries where they are preva- 
lent, are directly ascribed to demo- 
niacal possession. The power of 
imagination and the fixed belief in 
the preternatural character of these 
affections produce upon the minds 
of these unfortunate people an 
amount of wretchedness very little 
known and very little appreciated. 
‘The influence of demonism,” writes 
Mr. Hardy, ‘‘is almost universal, and 
it is impossible to understand the 
religious position of the Singhalese 
without placing before the mind the 
real character of the dread power 
by which they are led captive. Only 
those who have held immediate 
and unreserved communication 
with them can have any idea of the 
misery they endure on account of 
their belief in the evil influence and 
power of wicked spirits. It extends 
to alt times, persons, circumstances, 
and places.” 

This is said, by an unimpeachable 
authority, of Ceylon only. What 
must be the state of the countless 
numbers throughout the world who 
believe, and appear to themselves 
to have too good reason for believing, 
in Demonology ? 
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The Condition of the Government. 


THE CONDITION 


Tue condition of her Majesty’s 

Ministers is at this moment as 
pitiable as their worst enemies 
could desire it to be. They have 
contrived, in the course of four 
or five months, to render them- 
selves contemptible in the eyes 
of the whole nation. No man 
of any note in parliament, be his 
political opinions what they may, 
has the smallest confidence in them. 
No portion of the public press, 
with the single exception of the 
‘Daily Telegraph,’ so much as pre- 
tends cordially to support them. 
Their internal divisions, hardly con- 
cealed at the outset, are become 
common topics of conversation at 
all the Clubs; and the course into 
which their legislation—or, to speak 
more correctly, their attempts at 
legislation — has fallen, points to 
one issue, and only one, which can- 
not now be far distant. 
. This is not a state of things which 
will give satisfaction to any, except 
to designing apostles of Republican- 
ism. Being Tories ourselves, we 
cannot indeed pretend to say that 
we are sorry for the Administration, 
constituted as it is, much less that 
we desire its continuance. But as 
lovers of the country, and of the in- 
stitutions on which its greatness 
depends, we feel that the exhibition 
which the present Administration 
is making of itself, strikes at the 
very root of all good government ; 
and whatever goes to render good 
government more difficult than it 
has long been, cannot fail to create 
in us more of anxiety and of indig- 
nation than of triumph. 

These are, we allow, strong ex- 
pressions, which, however, we will 
endeavour to justify, by taking a 
rapid survey of the more important 
of the political events which, in 
the course of the bygone month, 
and under Ministerial guidance, 
have occupied public attention, 


OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


and created, so to speak, public 
opinion. 

When last we met our readers, 
her Majesty’s Ministers were en- 
gaged in attempts to cover their 
disgraceful shortcomings in the 
matter of the cattle plague during 
the recess. Their first attempt 
went to prove that all which could 
be done was done, and that any- 
thing like legislation on the sub- 
ject would be at once absurd 
and mischievous. Failing in this, 
and discovering that Parliament 
was against them, they prepared 
a bill in a hurry, and in a hurry 
introduced it into the House of 
Commons. At once, and in the 
most unceremonious way possible, 
the measure was taken out of their 
own hands. It was cut, carved, 
altered, and improved to suit the 
views of a member of the Opposi- 
tion. Another bill, intended to 
supply what was still manifestly 
wanting, ran its course, pari paseu, 
with this, and both reached the 
Lords in such a state that not a 
single peer, either on the Ministerial 
or Opposition side of the House, 
would take charge of them. The 
result is, that the Government has 
been driven to do at last what it . 
ought to have done at the begin- 
ning, and because of its neglect 
in not doing which, the Legislature 
found it necessary to interferes It 
has assumed, upon compulsion, 
the responsibility from which it 
shrank before the screw was ap- 
plied. And now, at the eleventh 
hour, Orders in Council are issued, 
such as the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to investigate the case long 
ago recommended, and which, had 
they appeared in time, might have 
stayed the plague, or, at all events, 
restricted its ravages within limits 
comparatively narrow. 

While this was going on that coup 
d@état took place which, not with- 
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out a bungle, suspended the Habeas 
Corpus Act in Ireland. The act 
of vigour, for such we admit it to 
be, was perhaps necessary, but it 
came with the worst possible grace 
from a Ministry which, only three 
days previously, had, in a speech 
from the throne, assured both 
Houses of Parliament that the law 
was strong enough to vindicate it- 
self, and that Irish juries and Irish 
judges were equally to be depended 
upon. It was accepted without a 
remonstrance, except from a small 
section of the usual supporters of 
the Ministry sitting below the gang- 
way; but it brought with it no 
political capital whatever to its 
authors. On the contrary, public 
attention’ was at once drawn to the 
unbecoming leniency which a pre- 
vious Whig Government had exer- 
cised towards the prime movers in 
the Fenian conspiracy; and Lord 
Russell and his colleagues eat, as 
is fitting that they should, the fruit 
of the tree which Lord Palmerston 
and the same colleagues had plant- 
ed. Meanwhile the policy of Parlia- 
mentary Reform—the very keystone 


of the arch on which their existence - 


as a Government  ostentatiously 
rested — they took good care to 
cover with a veil of mystery which 
no profane or vulgar eye was al- 
lowed to penetrate. Deputation 
after deputation waited upon the 
First Lord of the Treasury, bring- 
ing free gifts of advice, and hunger- 
ing and thirsting for information. 
The advice was received with that 
courtesy and grace which marks all 
the noble Lord’s intercourse with 
strangers; but the deputations 
were sent away empty. All that 
they could extract from the head 
of the Administration amounted 
to this, that he was, as it were, 
a bee working in a glass hive; 
and that, like other bees when 
they are busy, he preferred plas- 
tering over the glass with wax, 
which it was not his purpose to 
remove till it should suit his own 
convenience, So, also, in the House 


of Commons, as often as a reformer 
rose — and, one by one, many rose 
— to ask questions, they received 
from Mr. Gladstone civil answers, 
which amounted. to this, that they 
had better mind their own busi- 
ness and leave him to take care of 
his. What, under such circum- 
stances, could the Liberal press do ? 
The ‘ Times,’ the ‘ Daily News,’ and 
the ‘Star’ wrote for a while vague- 
ly yet hopefully. By-and-by the 
vagueness in their tone became 
more marked, its hopefulness less 
decided. The ‘Star,’ bound by its 
allegiance to Mr. Bright, and believ- 
ing, or affecting to believe, in the 
understanding at which he had 
arrived with the Government, re- 
quired that the compact between 
them, as Mr. Bright had explained 
it at Rochdale, should be fulfilled 
to the letter. A six-pound fran- 
chise in boroughs, with a ten-pound 
franchise in counties, would satisfy 
every wish, for the present, of the 
great Liberal party, because what- 
ever might be necessary besides 
would follow in due time — the 
people, not the Ministers, being 
thereafter the masters of their own 
destiny. But anything short of 
this, as it would show that the 
Ministers distrusted the people, so 
it must lead, of necessity, to the 
prompt and absolute withdrawal of 
confidence in the Ministers by the 
people. Not so the ‘Times’ and 
the ‘Daily News.’ The former 
was no advocate for a mere lower- 
ing of the franchise. It did not 
choose to see all other classes of 
voters swamped by the lowest. 
It was indignant that Mr. Bright 
should dictate, or appear to dictate, 
to the Government; and went in 
for some measure which, leaving 
the franchise in the hands of the 
middle classes, should so distribute 
the electoral privilege as to bring 
the House of Commons more than 
it is into unison with the feelings 
of the people. The ‘Daily News,’ 
on the other hand, would be satis- 
fied with no arrangement which, 
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like a six and ten pound qualifi- 
cation, must still exclude the great 
body of working men from exer- 
cising the rights of free men. Thus 
pelted on every side with ques- 
tions, arguments, and remonstran- 
ces, the Ministers, though squab- 
bling among themselves, did their 
best to maintain towards the outer 
public an attitude of dignified 
reserve. They could not preserve 
that attitude long. Their quar- 
rels oozed out. The results of the 
inquiries which they were known 
to have instituted came by some 
mysterious process to light; and 
there appeared one morning an an- 
nouncement in the ‘ Times’ that they 
had wisely abandoned their plan for 
a mere lowering of the franchise. 
This was followed the same evening 
by a paragraph in the ‘Pall Mall 
Gazette,’ which, considering that it 
preceded by several days the official 
announcement of their scheme, must 
have very much surprised that sec- 
tion of the Cabinet which is not in 
the habit of letting newspapers or 
their editors into its confidence. 


“Tt appears,” said our contemporary, 
on the 6th of March, “that as soon as 
they had decided on the principle and 
outlines of their reform, they began to 
collect information about it. As soon 
as they had fixed their franchise, they 
called for returns to show how many and 
what sort of persons that franchise would 
admit. The result is said to have star- 
tled and staggered them not a little, and 
when published will surprise the public 
as well as the Ministers. It appeared, 
we understand, from the statistics fur- 
nished to them by the local authorities, 
that so far from there being scarcely any 
working men upon the register—so far 
from the labouring classes being ‘ serfs,’ 
as Mr. Potter called them, or ‘outside 
the pale of the Constitution,’ as Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Forster phrase it—from 
20 to 22 per cent of the electors now 
upon the list belong to the working class. 
It is rumoured, indeed, that the first re- 
turns received gave the proportion as 
high as 25 per cent, and that they were 
sent back for reconsideration and re-in- 
quiry, under the impression that there 
must have been some strange blunder or 


misconception in the matter ; but further 
investigation has confirmed the main 
conclusion—viz., that from one-fifth to 
one-fourth of the actual Parliamentary 
constituency of Efgland consists of 
those very classes who were believed to 
be virtually excluded from the franchise, 
and whose admission was the object and 
plea of the contemplated Reform Bill. 
Naturally enough, when they came sud- 
denly upon this pregnant and unsus- 
pected fact, Ministers must have felt it 
incumbent upon them to reconsider the 
whole question, and materially to modi- 
fy their course. Perhaps, also, they 
began to think that they might not have 
been quite wise in rejecting Lord Elcho’s 
proposal for a commission of inquiry, 
when even they, who had been talking 
and planning and promising Reform for 
the last fifteen years, were in ignorance 
of so significant a circumstance.” 


Embarrassing as in this matter 
the Ministry felt their position to be, 
it was scarcely more so than the di- 
lemma into which, on other points of 
no mean importance, pledges rashly 
given, with a view to purchase sup- 
port at the general election, had driv- 
en them. The questions of National 
Education and of the establishment 
of a Roman Catholic University in 
Ireland, had fallen into a groove on 
which they never counted; and as 
soon as Parliament met, their per- 
plexity, as well as the causes of it, 
came to light. The Chief Secretary, 
whom they had discarded with as 
little respect for his feelings as for 
their own credit, blurted out ques- 
tions which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer found it at once inconvenient 
to answer and impossible to evade. 
He could not deny what Sir Robert 
Peel was in a position to prove, yet 
shrank from avowing a policy which 
the House of Commons was very 
little likely to sanction. He there- 
fore fenced with the matter before 
him, and fenced in vain, It came 
out, in spite of his best efforts to con- 
ceal the fact, that, the Cabinet stood 
committed to all that the Ultra- 
montanists had demanded ; and that 
if these pledges were redeemed, as 
they ought to be, elementary educa- 
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tion in Ireland would cease to be 
what it now is, and a royal char- 
ter would enable a purely Roman 
Catholic University to grant de- 
grees, This was bad enough; but 
worse followed. Since pledging 
itself to this policy, the Govern- 
ment had arrived at the conclusion 
that Parliament could never be 
brought to sanction such a direct 
reversal of the policy of the last 
thirty years ; and finding that they 
must either violate their pledges or 
resign their seats, Ministers bravely 
determined to violate their. pledges 
and keep their seats. 

They are still smarting under the 
pain of this humiliation when an- 
other overtakes them, not, perhaps, 
so palpably manifest to outsiders, 
but still sufficient to attract the 
attention and draw down the cen- 
sure of the more thoughtful por- 
tion of their own party. Pursuant 
to notice, the member for Dum- 
friesshire called the attention of 
the House to the connection which 
subsists between Fenianism in Ire- 
land and Fenianism in America, 


asking, at the same time, why re- 
monstrances on so grave a subject 
had not long ago been addressed 
by the British Government to the 
Government of the United States. 


“There were many ways,” says the 
‘Times,’ “of dealing with the facts 
brought forward by Mr Walker, and 
the course adopted by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, if not .the worst, 
was certainly not the best of them. 
Unlike Mr. Oliphant, he did not affect to 
make light of the Fenians considered as 
a political body, nor deprecate interfer- 
ence with them on the ground that it 
would give them in the eyes of the world 
a degree of importance to which they 
were not entitled. On the contrary, he 
spoke strongly against them; obliquely 
censured the Government which connived 
at their vagaries ; and then, as if there 
had been danger to England in the dis- 
cussion, entreated the House to let the 
subject drop.” 


If it be inconvenient to the Gov- 
ernment, in its collective capacity, 
to be called to book on the score 
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of our relations with foreign 
countries, and especially with Ame- 
*rica, much more awkward for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
particular are resolutions affirm- 
ing the necessity’ of increased 
economy in the public expendi- 
ture. And if these resolutions 
come from his own side of the 
House, and are strengthened and 
supported by apposite quotations 
from his own speeches, though he 
may prevail upon Parliament to re- 
frain from dealing with them as party 
questions, he cannot escape from. 
them except with a very perceptible 
loss of prestige. Of this nature 
was the attack of the member for 
Brighton upon the estimates, as yet 
undiscussed, and Mr. Gladstone’s 
lame and impotent defence of the 
same. Mr White is by no means 
either the most brilliant or the most 
influential senator in the House of 
Commons. He is, however, a mem- 
ber of the great Liberal party—a 
steady supporter of Liberal prin- 
ciples—and, till of late, was under- 
stood to be one of the most enthu- 
siastic of Mr Gladstone’s admirers. 
A great change seems suddenly to 
have come over him. His faith in 
the reforming and economical Chan- 
cellor is shaken, and he assigns his 
reasons for this falling away from 
an old creed in terms which are at 
least sufficiently solid and marvel- 
lously explicit :— 


“The affirmation of his first resolu- 
tion—viz., that the national expenditure 
had been excessive—might be proved 
from the declarations of the right hon. 
gentleman, who was then, as now, re 
sponsible for the public finances. Speak- 
ing at Liverpool on the 18th of July, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said :— 

“* Let us see how matters stand; and 
before I enter into it I will just say that 
I am not satisfied, as far as I am indi- 
vidually concerned, [that was exactly his 
own feeling—he was not satisfied —(a 
laugh)|—I am not satisfied, as far as I 
am individually concerned, that the ex- 
penditure of the country has yet been re- 
duced to the lowest point consistent with 
honour and security,’ 
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“After adducing such evidence as this 
it was needless to say one word more. 
He would, nevertheless, quote a portion 
of the right hon. gentleman’s speech 
containing a hint to the constituencies 
of the country, which ran thus :— 

“ «Therefore I will say this, and say it 
without the smallest doubt, that if the 
electoral body of this country desire that 
reduction shall be effected in that ex- 
penditure, they have only to send to 
Parliament men who sympathise with 
that view, and the result they wish will 
infallibly be attained.’ 

“Now, although he had but a small 
amount of confidence in the present, yet 
he thought it a great improvement on 
the last Government. Since he had seen 
the estimates for the present year, how- 
ever, it had greatly fallen in his esteem. 
The sum demanded for the army, the 
navy, and the civil service, was the same 
as that required last year, notwithstand- 
ing what had been stated as to ‘old 
things passing away, and all things be- 
coming new.’ (Hear, hear.) Unless 
there was an improvement in these mat- 
ters, the present Ministry ought to give 
way, and allow other men, capable of 
conducting the Government of the coun- 
try in a better manner and at a cheaper 
rate, to take their places. Whenever he 
heard the high-sounding phrases con- 
cerning retrenchment and national pru- 
dence, in which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was so ready to indulge, he 
was inclined to remind him of the lines 
of Pope— 


‘A very heathen in the carnal part, 
‘Yet still a sad good Christian at her heart.’ ” 


How Mr. Gladstone escaped from 
the dilemma in which this zealous 
member of his own party placed 
him, a Liberal newspaper shall 
show. Matters are coming to a 
pretty pass, when of a Minister who 
rests his claim for public confidence 
entirely on the skill with which he 
manages the finance of the country, 
the following expressions can be 
used by one of his supporters :— 


“The debate on economy, in fact, 
came to nothing, and we fear it was one 


* of those which will not bear fruit here- 


after. Mr. White was laborious and 
persevering, and at least one part of his 
speech might easily have been made ex- 


ceedingly effective. In pointing out 
the inconsistencies between Mr. Glad- 
stone’s private utterances and his official 
action as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. White carried his audience with 
him, There was, indeed, reason in the 
charge. Mr. Baxter on one side, and 
Sir Stafford Northcote on the other, 
took it up and enlarged upon it. Mr. 
Gladstone himself attempted to explain 
the apparent contradiction between his 
words and his deeds, but his explana- 
tion could only apply to one of the 
speeches ‘which he had presumed to 
utter.’ When he told his constituents at 
Liverpoo! that he was not satisfied the 
expenditure of the country had been 
reduced to the lowest point consistent 
with honour and security, it is obvious 
that he was complaining of the estimates 
brought in by the Government of which 
he was a member, and adopted by the 
House of Commons, and not of some 
daring attempt of a private member to 
raise the salaries of the Post-Office letter- 
carriers. When, again, he charged the 
late House of Commons with having 
authorised an expenditure never before 
reached in a time of peace, he simply 
echoed Mr. Cobden’s epithet of the ‘pro- 
digal’ Parliament, and managed to pro- 
test that he was ‘a sad good Christian 
in his heart,’ however much his actions 
belied his aspirations. In attempting 
to explain away the natural construction 
of these sentences last night, Mr. Glad- 
stone seemed in danger of assuming the 
most terrible of characters, ‘un homme 
imcompris.’” 


If we pass from subjects like these, 
of great and general interest, and ob- 
serve what goes on as often as some 
question arises incidentally for dis- 
cussion, we find the same lack of self- 
assurance cropping up in the demean- 
our of the Ministers—the same dis- 
trust in their power to lead the House 
manifested by their own party. 
Such a question arose in con- 
nection with the Jamaica difficulty, 
when Ministers were asked to make 
public before the time communi- 
cations made in confidence by naval 
and military officers to the authori- 
ties under which they acted. Now, 
our opinion in regard to this Ja- 
maica difficulty has never varied. 
We said at the first, and we repeat the 
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statement now, that Mr. Cardwell 
erred, not in what he did, but in 
his manner of doing it. No Gov- 
ernment could refuse an inquiry 
into the causes of the negro insur- 
rection, and into the measures 
adopted to suppress it. But though 
there was a right and a wrong way 
of doing this, and though, in our 
opinion, Mr. Cardwell chose the 
wrong way, it does not there- 
fore follow that he is to be hurried, 
by the faction which carried him 
beyond the proper line once, into a 
repetition of that folly. Mr. Glad- 
stone, therefore, since he chose to 
answer Mr. Bright, ought to have 
answered boldly: That despatches, 
written under circumstances so pe- 
culiar, were confidential documents ; 
that the Government was not then 
prepared to lay them on the table 
of the House, far less to give them 
up for publication in the news- 
papers; that when the proper time 
came everything relating to the 
outbreak should be made clear; but 
that till then the Government was 
determined to respect itself by keep- 
ing faith with its subordinates. Did 
he follow this course? Oh no; he 
spoke gently to his honourable 
friend—alluded to the inconven- 
ience which might result were the 
papers in question produced, and 
implored mercy. He was answered 
as he deserved. Mr. Bright at once 
gave notice that on a future day he 
would make a formal motion for 
the production of these despatches— 
and so the matter ended. And here 
we may observe, in passing, that 
the extraordinary change which has 
of late come over Mr. Gladstone’s 
manner is a subject of remark not 
very flattering among either the 
friends or the foes of the Administra- 
tion. Whether it be from excess of 
anxiety to avoid giving offence, or 
a consciousness that he has no con- 
trol over himself if his temper once 
get the better of him, or whether 
any other or perhaps less worthy 
influence operate upon him, we 
cannot tell; but all the fire which 
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used to burn within him seems to 
have gone out: he is the meekest 
man in the House. To say that he 
is civil to everybody, would be to . 
understate his case. He is posi- 
tively obsequious. Mr. Bright, hav- 
ing become his honourable friend, 
continues to be such just as osten- 
tatiously when threatening a hos- 
tile motion as when rendering sup- 
port. Mr. White is complimented 
and smoothed down at the very 
time that he is doing his best to 
expose the self-contradictions of his 
flatterer ; and even Mr. Darby Grif- 
fith is reminded that they once 
went into the same lobby together. 
All this, so far from conciliating, 
only disgusts the lookers-on, whe- 
ther they sit habitually behind 
the fawning Minister or confront 
him. The latter see in it only a 
wretched attempt to make them 
forget or overlook old grievances; 
the former accept it as a token that 
their leader had ceased to be master 
of the situation, and that he finds 
it necessary to look round-for other 
support than is rendered to him in 
the Cabinet. 

Such was the state of public 
affairs, and of public opinion aris- 
ing out of it, when a leading article 
in the ‘Times’ suddenly announ- 
ced as a fact that Lord Russell had 
ceased to be the head of the Adminis- 
tration. The announcement took 
nobody by surprise. On the con- 
trary, it was read, believed, and 
assented to in all circles, not only 
as the most probable, but as per- 
haps the only possible, issue of an 
ill-assorted and very feeble Gov- 
ernment out of its difficulty. 
The ‘Times’ had, however, some- 
what overshot the course of events. 
Lord Russell did not withdraw, on 
the occasion referred to, from the 
Administration— he only _ threat- 
ened to withdraw. His Cabinet, 
furious with the Reform measure 
which he proposed, refused to ac- 
cept it; and were told, in reply, 
that if they rejected his scheme 
they must go on as well as they 
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could without himself. Now, 
though it is easy enough at the 
present crisis to break up a Liberal 
Administration, it would by no 
means be so easy a matter to re- 
construct one were that now in 
existence once dissolved. The 
Whigs, therefore, thought better 
of the case, and Lord Russell’s 
scheme was received, discussed, 
and settled. Then followed as 
might be expected, an official con- 
tradiction to the statement hazard- 
ed by the ‘Times,’ and things 
went on, or appeared to go on, as 
heretofore. And, finally, with a 
view to remove all doubt on the 
subject—to reassure their friends 
as well as to confound their ene- 
mies—the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer announced that on the 
12th of March, without fail, whe- 
ther the statistics on which it was 
grounded were ready or not ready, 
he, as the mouthpiece of a united 
Cabinet, would introduce a measure 
of Parliamentary Reform into the 
House of Commons. Who, after 
that, could distrust the future, or 
be deluded into the idea that the 
Ministry was in danger? The Min- 
istry would convince the House 
that, in its own estimation at least, 
it was safe enough. It had nailed 
its colours to one particular mast, 
and should leave them to float there 
till the great day of battle arrived. 

The announcement thus made, 
followed as it was by a state of 
perfect quiescence on the Treasury 
bench, acted as a signal for the 
commencement of a war of posts, 
wherein private members, not be- 
ing Ministers, took the lead. First 
a bill was introduced for doing 
away with the the Qualification for 
Offices Oath, to which the Minis- 
try, disavowing ll connection 
with it, gave their undivided sup- 
port, and it was carried through 
the second reading. This may be 
a Liberal, but it is certainly not a 
Government, triumph; neither can 
we regard it as a Conservative de- 
feat, because on the Conservative 


side of the House there are many 
who think as we do, that to fight 
for forms, which have become 
forms and nothing more, is a mere 
waste of strength—a political beat- 
ing of the air. The case is differ- 
ent when proposals are made to re- 
peal unconditionally the laws which 
impose upon the property of the 
nation the obligation of keeping 
the national churches in repair. 
That is a point which involves a 
great principle; and the manner 
in which this battle of principle 
has been waged, is in a very start- 
ling degree characteristic of the 
combatants on both sides. 

The Government, as a Govern- 
ment, affects to stand neutral. It 
is left to a private member, Mr. 
Hardcastle, to bring in a bill which 
the Ministers having seats in the 
House of Commons might support 
in their individual capacity—the 
rest, it must be acknowledged, 
frankly and honestly—Mr. Glad- 
stone, after a fashion peculiarly 
his own. Though little or no 
opposition is made to the first 
reading, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer finds himself constrained 
to speak; and, after graphically 
disposing of the few objections 
which have been offered to the 
measure, he turns round to the 
principle, and, denying its justice, 
declares that he can never consent 
to unconditional repeal. He may 
vote for going a step farther in that 
direction, provided the author of the 
measure assure him that he will be 
ready, in committee, to accept some 
reasonable compromise, but he posi- 
tively cando no more. The author 
of the measure declines, in the most 
decided manner, to enter into any 
engagement; and Mr. Gladstone 
forthwith goes out into the gallery 
with those who desire for the bill a 
second reading. 

It has often been our painful 
duty to expose the inconsistencies 
and self-contradictions which. dis- 
figure the public career of this re- 
markable man ; but we cannot recall 
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an instance in which he so entirely 
“turned his back upon himself” 
as on that memorable occasion. 
The effect produced upon the whole 
House, and especially upon the 
younger members of it, will never, 
we should think, be forgotten. 
These did not know what to make 
of it; they were not only astonish- 
ed, but offended by it. To more 
than one among them —avowed 
Liberals, too—it furnished subject 
of discussion for many days after. 
“We came down to the House 
undecided what line to take. We 
were reluctant to strike a blow 
at the influence of the Church, 
much more to rob her of her. pro- 
perty; yet, in common with all 
reasonable men, whether they call 
themselves Liberals or Tories, we 
were desirous of effecting a com- 
promise which should be at once 
just and satisfactory. Mr. Glad- 
stone, in his speech, spoke for us; 
and after hearing Mr. Hardcastle’s 
reply to the appeal, we took it for 
granted that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would vote against the 
bill. We went, therefore, into the 
gallery, where we expected to find 
him. Judge, therefore, of our sur- 
prise, when it turned out that Mr. 
Gladstone had voted for the second 
reading. We were ashamed of 
him, and ashamed of ourselves that 
we should be constrained by cir- 
cumstances to regard him as our 
leader.” 

The Liberals who thus expressed 
themselves are new members. If 
they keep their seats and adhere to 
their party we can promise them 
many returns—happy or otherwise 
—of the sensation; till in the end, 
perhaps, they may become case- 
hardened, as most men do, who, 
with their eyes open, persist in 
going wrong. Meanwhile neither 
they nor we need much distress 
ourselves about the measure of suc- 
cess which Mr. Hardcastle’s scheme 
has achieved. A majority of only 
14 at the second reading holds out 
slender prospect of success in com- 


mittee, and will certainly insure in 
the House of Lords the rejection of so 
unjust a piece of legislation. And 
then may be effected that which 
is neither unjust nor ungenerous, 
They who decline to contribute 
of their means to Church purposes, 
have surely no right to claim a 
share in Church privileges, or in 
the distribution of Church funds. 
The law as it stands is a perfectly 
fair law, though the penalties in- 
curred by disobeying it may be 
unsuitable to the age in which we 
live. But change the penalties, leay- 
ing the law as it is, and no human 
being, whether he be Churchman 
or dissenter, will have the slightest 
ground of complaint. There will 
need no “ magistrate, nor summons, 
nor constable,”’ to insure that they 
who, for any or for no reason as- 
signed, refuse to pay their portion of 
the rate which the parish has levied 
upon itself, shall, ipso facto, for- 
feit all claims to take part in Church 
meetings, to occupy a seat in the 
parish church, or to be buried, when 
the die, in the churchyard which 
they would do nothing when alive to 
keep in order. A measure. to this 
effect would, we are confident, meet 
with no serious opposition, except 
from the most bitter of political 
Dissenters, and an end might be 
put to a controversy which, what- 
ever we may think of the causes 
which produced it, must be admit- 
ted to have been attended with 
great inconvenience to all parties. 
It was thus that, for some time 
after Warliament met, the Gov- 
ernment placed its powers, so to 
speak, in abeyance. It originated 
nothing, it resisted nothing, but 
lent itself, willingly or unwillingly, 
to whatever was proposed—whether 
the proposition came from one side 
of the House or the other. The 
very estimates for the year—the 
Navy estimates in particular—were 
brought forward as probably no 
other estimates ever were or are 
ever likely to be brought forward 
again. The case of Captain Coles 
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and of his turret-ships turned up 
miserably against the Admiralty. 
They could not escape from the 
charge of unfair dealing, of bully- 
ing, and eating the leek. They 
tried to represent the navy as in 
an efficient state, and signally fail- 
ed. In the course of six years 
something like £40,000,000 have 
been spent in ship-building, and 
we can show, at this moment, only 
thirty-one ironclads, of which no 
more than twelve, if so many, appear 
to be sea-worthy. The escapade in 
the mhatter of the Devonport voters 
damaged them seriously. It was 
bad enough to have a case of gross 
oppression brought home to them ; 
but the way in which the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary endeavoured to 
throw the blame on the First Lord, 
and the First Lord. retorted by 
charging the Secretary with saying 
what was not true, covered the 
whole band with disgrace. Of the 
Army estimates little need be said, 
except that, amounting to the en- 
ormous sum of £14,000,000 or 
thereabouts, they hold out no pro- 
spect to the country of having an 
effective army at its disposal. So 
much money is frittered away upon 
unnecessary buildings, upon costly 
experiments repeated again and 
again, without, as it would appear, 
any results being arrived at, that 
we cannot afford to raise the pay 
of our trained soldiers; and all 
experience goes to prove that, with- 
out considerably raising their pay, 
we need not hope to retain good 
soldiers after they have completed 
their ten years’ service in the ranks, 
Then there came up the fatal mis- 
management at Hong-Kong, of 
which the root lies in the penny- 
wise and pound-foolish economy 
which refuses to garrison that island 
with native troops from India, to 
whom the climate is not ungenial. 
Lord Hartington did his best to 
fight a losing battle. He could 
not deny that there was great con- 
fusion in his own office and out 
of it; but he yielded readily to 


every suggestion for a committee 
of inquiry, and disarmed, by so 
doing, the hostility of his critics, 
Lord Hartington appears to us to 
be considerably out of his proper 
lace as a member of Lord Rus- 
sell’s Whig-Radical Administration. 

We said a moment ago that, after 
suspending the Habeas Corpus Act 
in Ireland, the Government appear- 
ed content, throughout the whole 
of February and the first week in 
March, to be laid, as it were, up- 
on the shelf. The Ministers sat 
still, leaving independent members 
to originate legislation ; and as indi- 
viduals only, never as representing 
the Government, they supported 
or opposed such motions as were 
brought forward according to the 
private views of each separate mem- 
ber. One remarkable exception to 
this rule must, however, be noticed. 
Encouraged by the attitude taken 
up by the Opposition in resisting 
Mr. Monsell’s Roman Catholic Oaths 
Bill, Ministers lost no time, after 
the new Parliament met, in pro- 
posing what they were pleased to 
describe as a measure kindred to 
his, only more comprehensive. Now 
their measure is not kindred to that 
of Mr. Monsell. It is rather an 
embodiment, in a bad shape, of 
what Mr. Disraeli suggested when 
speaking against Mr. Monsell’s 
scheme—of what every trustworthy — 
organ of the party has since ad- 
vised, and probably every reason- 
able man, by whatever name he 
may be called, desires to see brought 
about. For reasonable men, equally 
with Whigs and Radicals, know 
how very little importance is in 
these days attached to Parliament- 
ary or any other oaths. Had the 
case been otherwise, we should 
have witnessed no such systematic 
attacks as are made, session after 
session, upon Church-rates in Eng- 
land, and the very existence of the 
Protestant Established Church in 
Ireland. Moreover, reasonable peo- 
ple have long been ready to admit 
that, in form at least, if not in sub- 
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stance, many of the engagements 
into which, at the tables of the two 
Houses, members of Parliament of 
every shade of religious opinion 
enter, are at this time of day obso- 
lete, and therefore open to objec- 
tion. On these grounds it is ad- 
mitted that, if some form of oath 
can be discovered, such as shall be 
binding alike upon Roman Catho- 
lics and Protestants, and upon 
Jews, Turks, and infidels into the 
bargain, it is very desirable that 
such form of oath should be substi- 
tuted for that now in use. But 
the Liberals, as usual, even when 
taking up a good design, blundered 
in their manner of effecting it. They 
narrowed too much the purport of 
the gath by making it personal to 
the Queen, and nothing more. Mr. 
Disraeli saw the blot at once, and 
hit it. Will he pardon us, how- 
ever, for venturing to suggest that 
he did not quite hit it in the right 
place? Why enter at all into de- 
tails? What you aim at in a par- 
liamentary oath is some apparent 
pledge, on the part of such as take 
it, to maintain inviolate not only 
the prerogatives of the Crown, but 
the rights of the people also. And 
will not this great end be effected by 
a simple pledge to bear true loyalty 
to the Queen, and to the constitu- 
tion of the country as by law estab- 
lished? We humbly recommend 
this point to the consideration of 
the House of Lords, when, in some 
shape or another, the parliamentary 
Oaths Bill shall come under their 
consideration. Let the Peers ac- 
cept the principle of the Bill as the 
Commons have passed it, exercising 
their undoubted privilege, however, 
by rendering it more comprehensive 
in expression, and we venture to 
predict that their amendment will 
be reaccepted by the Commons 
without a murmur of dissent, and 
that the measure will become law 
with the hearty concurrence of the 
whole nation. 

It was thus that, by’a course of 
action as little dignified as it was 


unsatisfactory to their own friends, 
her Majesty’s Ministers advanced 
to what their chief had declared 
should be the crisis of their fate as 
a Government. Everybody seemed 
to be aware that there was little or 
no unity of purpose among them; 
their general bearing, even when 
achieving some apparent success, 
being that of men who entertained 
very slender hope towards the fu- 
ture. At last came the 12th of 
March, and with it the necessity of 
making a clean breast before Par- 
liament and the public on the 
great subject of Reform. And a 
very curious as well as instructive 
revelation of facts Mr. Gladstone’s 
announcement proved to be. 

- The first fact made evident to 
the crowded House which hung up- 
on his words ,was this, —that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
no confidence in htmself; that, dis- 
satisfied with the part which he 
had undertaken to play, yet unable 
to put it from him, he found it 
impossible to throw his heart into 
an appeal against the fitness of 
which his better judgment protest- 
ed. Mr. Gladstone cannot be, and 
never is, a feeble speaker. It was 
manifest, too, that on the prepara- 
tion of this address he had bestowed 
the utmost possible pains. ‘‘ No- 
thing,” says a newspaper which 
writes him up on every possible 
occasion, ‘‘ could exceed the master- 
ly grouping of his facts, so as to 
pave the way for his conclusions, 
unless it were the skill with which 
he ignored or glided over the facts 
which were out of harmony with 
those conclusions, or pointed in a 
precisely opposite direction.” He 
was in an essentially false position ; 
and Mr. Gladstone is not the man to be 
in a false position without feeling it, 
and showing that he feels it. With 
all his subtle mastery of argument 
and phraseology, it was impossible 
for him to conceal from the House 
that the Bill he introduced was not 
actually founded on the figures by 
which he attempted to sustain it. 
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This is quite true, but it is not all the 
truth. Mr. Gladstone’s historical in- 
troduction to his statistical argument 
was as fabulous in its facts as his sta- 
tistics proved to be antagonistic to his 
argument. He made gratuitous asser- 
tions which were not only false, but to 
which it is difficult to conceive how he 
himself, when uttering them, could 
have given any credence. “By not 
less than five administrations,” he 
said, ‘‘or at least five Queen’s Speech- 
es, the House of Commons has been 
acquainted by the Sovereign, advised 
by her constitutional Ministers, that 
the time, in their judgment, had come, 
when the representation of the people 
ought to undergo a revision.” Had 
he stopped there, he might possibly 
have escaped the terrible exposure 
which followed; but there he did not 
stop. 

‘‘Sir,” he continued, “it may be said 
with respect to the origin of this question 
that it is emphatically the work of Parlia- 
ment. Let me remind the House, as the 
period has now long gone by, and as many 
hon. gentlemen have now taken their seats 
on these benches for the first time—let 
me remind the House of what happened 
in the beginning of the year 1851. And 
I must say that the event which then oc- 
curred was of a nature to saddle the re- 
sponsibility ‘connected with the introduc- 
tion of this question, in a high and pecu- 
liar sense, not on one or on another Gov- 
ernment, but upon the body of the House 
of Commons. It was an independent 
member—my hon. friend the member for 
East Surrey (Mr. Locke King)—who, on 
the 20th of February 1851, moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to grant a £10 oc- 
cupation franchise in counties, The sole 
opponent of that motion was my noble 
friend now at the head of the Government. 
Every other speaker either approved or 
was silent on that occasion. [Some slight 
laughter was caused by this accidental 
“bull” on the part of the right hon. gen- 
tleman.] There was no division; and 
every other authority in the House either 
approved or was silent on the occasion, 
The Government were beaten by a ma- 
jority of 21. The minority consisted of 
52 members, and among those 52 there 
were not, I think, more than 12 or 15 
who sat on the benches of the party op- 
posite. So that it cannot, I think, be 
denied that the first initiation of this sub- 


ject in the form in which it now comes 
before us—having begun as a question of 
the county franchise only, but it being per- 
fectly well known that a change in that 
must draw a change in the borough fran- 
chise along with it—the initiation of this 
subject, I say, was in a peculiar sense the 
work of the House of Commons. And, 
therefore, in inviting you to co-operate 
with us, the advisers of the Crown, in en- 
deavouring to bring it to a solution, we are 
inviting you not only to relieve us of diffi- 
culties, but to carry out a work of common 
interest both to us and to Parliament.” 


The gauntlet thus thrown down was 
seized as soon as the eloquent speaker 
resumed his seat, and a voice, coming 
from the crowded benches near him, 
thus expressed itself :— 


“My right hon. friend began by a re- 
ference to the past ; but of what does that 
history remind us? Five times have the 
lips of royalty been stained by promises 
which have never been kept, and five 
times have her Majesty’s Ministers been 
committed to pledges which have never 
been performed. That is very true. It is 
very sad, and it is very discreditable (a 
laugh); but to whom? Not to the House 
of Commons, for the House of Commons 
was never a party to those pledges, and 
is not bound to whitewash the character 
of Ministers (cheers), whose proceedings, 
when an opportunity offered itself, it in- 
variably disapproved. (Renewed cheer- 
ing). But when my right hon. friend told 
us that five Cabinets had been committed 
to Reform, my right hon. friend omitted 
to explain that on four of those five occa- 
sions Lord Russell was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Administration; that it was 
he, and he only, who insisted upon the in- 
troduction of these Reform Bills; and that 
they were notoriously introduced less to 
meet the exigencies of the nation than to 
meet the exigencies of a particular Minis- 
ter (loud cheering); and that every one 
of those Bills was opposed to the opinion 
of Parliament and to the sense of the 
nation. (Continued cheering.) But that 
makes a very great difference. That is an 
important fact ; because, when the author- 
ity of history is invoked to influence and 
to guide us in this matter, there is a vast 
difference between one individual Minis- 
ter four times insisting upon the neces- 
sity of a change, and four distinct and 
separate Ministers approaching the ques- 
tion from opposite points of view and 
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concurring in the same necessity. But 
my right hon. friend said it was not the 
Ministers who were responsible, but that 
the responsibility rested upon Parliament 
for originating and reciprocating the act 
of the Government. How did he prove 
that? He said that in 1851 there was a 
discussion and a division on the Bill of 
the hon. member for Surrey ; that in that 
division Lord Russell was defeated ; and 
that it was in consequence of that defeat 
that the House of Commons forced upon 
the Government the necessity of legisla- 
ting in this direction. My right hon. 
friend argued from this that it was the 
House of Commons, and not the Ministry, 
who were responsible for everything 
which has since occurred. (Murmurs of 
dissent.) At any rate, I sball not be 
corrected when I say that my right hon, 
friend attributed the origin of all this 
legislation on the part of the Ministry to 
the vote on the motion of the member 
for Surrey, in which the Government 
were defeated, Lord Russell being the 
only member of the Government who 
opposed the Bill. (Hear, hear.) This, 
according to my right hon. friend, 
was the foundation for all the subse- 
quent proceedings of the Government ; 
and if I can show you that the founda- 
tion is rotten, all the superstructure 
which my right hon. friend has built 
upon it comes crumbling to the ground. 
(Cheers.) Let me give my right hon. 
friend one piece of advice, and that is, 
that when he in future takes any state- 
ment of facts as the foundation of a 
speech or line of policy, he should verify 
those facts for himself, and not take his 
information second-hand from any clerk 
or secretary. That motion has to-night 
led my right hon. friend into one of the 
most serious blunders that I have ever 
seen committed in this House by any 
prominent man. The original mistake, 
I am certain, is not his own, and I am 
equally convinced that he will regret 
having been led into error by trusting to 
information supplied to him by another. 
What are the facts? It was in the 
debate on the introduction of the Bill by 
the hon, member for East Surrey that 
Lord Russell spoke. But in what sense ? 
So far from allowing the House to origi- 
nate the policy of the Government, he rose 
and said that it was twenty years since 
the Reform Act of 1832 was passed; and 
he offered to give a pledge, if the hon, 
member for East Surrey would withdraw 
his motion, that the Government should 


introduce a Reform Bill in the following 
year. (Cheers.) But the House and the 
hon. member for East Surrey were not 
satisfied with the assurance, and they 
divided against the Government. The 
House was a very thin one, consisting of 
only 156 members, and on the division 
being taken the Government was defeat- 
ed, the “ayes” numbering 100, and the 
“noes” 52. That division took place on 
the motion for the introduction of the 
Bill—a motion which is usually assented 
to asa matter of form. But after the 
hon, member for East Surrey had defeat- 
ed the Government, the House of Com- 
mons perceived that the question was a 
serious one; and consequently, on the 
second reading, in a larger House, there 
was another division, when the numbers 
in favour of the second reading were 83, 
those by whom it was rejected being 299, 
(Loud cheers. )” 


So much for the assumption that 
the House of-Commons stands com- 
mitted to Reform; and that, in in- 
viting members to co-operate with 
them in endeavouring to bring the 
question to a solution, the Ministers 
are inviting them not only to relieve 
the Government of its difficulties, but 
to carry out a work of common inter- 
est both to them and to Parliament. 
Now, observe into what a miserable 


Jjiasco Mr. Gladstone is hurried by 


his eagerness to show that not fewer 
than five Cabinets are pledged to the 
policy which he advocates :— 


“This, then, was the event which, 
according te my right hon. friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, showed 
that the House of Commons was deter- 
mined to have a Reform Bill (loud 
cheers), which compelled the Govern- 
ment to introduce a Reform Bill after- 
wards, and was the foundation of all 
subsequent legislation. I was not, I 
must confess, at all surprised that my 
right hon. friend passed over the Bill of 
1852 with nothing more than a cursory 
allusion, because it does so happen that 
by a curious accident we are possessed 
of the secret history of that measure, 
which was brought in in consequence of 
the pledge given by Earl Russell. The 
House may recollect that Earl Grey ob- 
tained her Majesty’s permission to state 
what had occurred in the Cabinet. with 
respect to that Bill; and his statement 
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brought to light this interesting fact, 
that in the Reform Cabinet of 1852 
there was only one Reformer. (A 
laugh.) Earl Grey then reflected, and, 
in order to be safe, said there might be 
a second or even a third; but although 
he was certain that three was the mazi- 
mum, he adhered to his belief that the 
reforming element in the Cabinet was 
represented by a single member. (Re- 
newed laughter.) He went on to say 
that Lord Russell, in pledging the Gov- 
ernment in the debate to Reform, did 
so without either the knowledge or the 
sanction of his colleagues (cheers), who, 
although they disapproved the pledge, 
showed a consideration for Lord Russell 
which he had not shown for them, and 
determined to render him every assist- 
ance in their power. The Bill was ac- 
cordingly introduced, amid a flourish 
of Reform trumpets, and was cited as 
illustrating the conscientiousness and 
liberality with which a reformed Cabi- 
net fulfilled its pledges. But how was 
it that the whole Cabinet of dissentients 
could stoop to a Bill which they disap- 
proved and dreaded? On that subject, 
also, Earl Grey was painfully communi- 
cative. He is only permitted to speak 
for himself, but the reason he gives is 
this: He says that when the Bill was 
introduced the Cabinet was doomed, its 
days were numbered, it was in extremis, 
and that therefore the introduction of 
the Bill could do no harm because it 
could not possibly be passed. (Hear, 
hear.) I wish the House to bear in 
mind the history of this Bill of 1852 
as given by a most unimpeachable 
authority, because this was the start- 
ing point of the agitation which Lord 
Russell has kept alive ever since; it 
gives the key to that discursive and 
otherwise incredible history of the legis- 
lation of the last fourteen years, and it 
shows that the series of Bills brought 
in by a succession of Cabinets were 
in effect the work of one and the 
same man, tending to one and the same 
end,” 


Mr. Horsman was not the only 
speaker, on the Ministerial side of 
the House, who dealt heavy blows 
at the Ministerial project on the first 
night of its development; Mr. Laing 
also spoke with telling effect, as we 
shall take occasion presently to 
show. But it may be worth while, 
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in the first instance, to make a few 
extracts from the Liberal newspa- 
pers, as these addressed themselves 
immediately to their work of criti- 
cism on the 13th of March, before the 
debate of the second night began. 
The ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ thus ex- 
pressed itself :— 


“He (Mr. Gladstone) told the House 
that he and his colleagues had begun 
their consideration of the question -of 
Reform in the very first Cabinet Council 
that sat after the funeral of Lord Pal- 
merston ; and he told it also that till last 
Friday night even he himself had not 
been able to procure for his own study 
any other complete copy of the electoral 
statistics than the one he then laid on 
the table of the House. The inference 
therefore was irresistible, that the scheme 
of Reform was concocted first, and the 
figures, which alone could tell them how 
much was already done, and how much 
remained to be accomplished, were col- 
lected and compiled afterwards. All that 
they could do in consequence was, at the 
last, moment, to modify the manner in 
which they filled in their blanks,—proba- 
bly to put in a ‘seven’ and a ‘ fourteen’ 
where a few weeks ago they had written 
a ‘six’ and a ‘ten.’ This fact, and the 
impossibility of concealing it, necessarily 
placed Mr. Gladstone at a notable disad- 
vantage, and very likely forced him to 
modify his speech even more than he had 
modified his measure. But he met the 
difficulty with his habitual skill and inex- 
haustible fertility of resource; and if 
we knew nothing beyond what he told 
us, we might have fancied that his case 
was complete, rounded, and consistent.” 


Following up this hit, the writer in 
the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ proceeded to 
make a cruel exposure of the worse 
than suppressio veri which showed so 
remarkably throughout the whole of 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech. He proved, 
by tables which we need not quote 
here, because we shall have occasion 
by-and-by to refer to them, that the 
borough franchise of 1832 had exhib- 
ited a very great and unexpected self- 
extending power. As compared with 
the growth of population, the ten- 
pound franchise has diffused itself 
as 102 on to 80 in the aggregate ; in 
some particular instances, as 234 on 
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to 89, 153 to 110, 217 to 109, and 162 
to 122. We leave him to draw his 
own moral from this very curious 
story :— 

“Mr. Gladstone was scarcely more com- 
plete and candid when he came to deal 
with the unexpected fact of the large 
number of working men who proved to 
be on the electoral list. He admitted that 
the 26 per cent was ‘a larger percentage 
than he expected to find.’ But it was 
from Mr. Laing that we were left to learn 
how greatly it exceeded his anticipations ; 
and that he had declared in 1860 that he 
estimated the proportion to be only one- 
ninth, or 11 per cent. He went on to 
make a statement and to draw an infer- 
ence which look more uncandid still. He 
wished the House to believe that the pro- 
portion of the working classes on the 
borough register had diminished since 
1832. He stated that the proportion was 
32 per cent then, and that it is only 26 
per cent now. But he forgot to state 
that the whole of the 32 per cent was 
composed of the very lowest, worst, and 
most venal of the poor, and that four- 
fifths of the 26 per cent consist of inde- 
pendent and genuine ten-pounders; that 
the class of working men formerly en- 
dowed with votes were what all honest 
reformers wished to see disfranchised, 
and that the class now on the register are 
the bond fide intelligent artisans whom 
all honest reformers rejoice to see en- 
franchised. It was not fair, then, thus 
to compare disadvantageously the present 
with the past. Nor was this the only 
piece of want of candour in reference to 
this branch of his subject which Mr. 
Gladstone’s false position forced upon 
him. He argued that, though in the ag- 
gregate the working class constituted 26 
per cent of the town constituency, and 
as much as 83 per cent in about 60 of 
the 200 boroughs, yet that the proportion 
was most unequal, and that ‘in the great 
towns of the north, where it ought to 
be largest, it was the least.’ Here, again, 
he found it necessary to lay only a por- 
tion of the truth before his audience, for 
he selected out, in illustration of his state- 
ment, the exceptional cases of Halifax, 
Stockport, Bradford, Leeds, and Roch- 
dale, where the proportion of working 
men only average about 12 per cent, and 
quietly ignored the far more striking in- 
stances of Bolton, Ashton, and Birming- 
ham, where it averages 20 per cent; of 
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Newcastle, Wigan, Sheffield, and Wolver. 
hampton, where it averages 24 per cent; 
of Manchester and Salford, where it ave- 
rages 30 per cent; of Lancaster and Lei- 
cester, where it nearly reaches, and of 
Southwark and Greenwich, where it ex. 
ceeds, 50 per cent.” 


The debate of the 12th, on which 
the preceding extracts are a com- 
mentary, may be said wellnigh to 
have sealed the fate of the measure ; 
for Mr. Laing’s close reasoning on 
the inevitable results in which the 
proposed lowering of the franchise 
must land us, was as telling as Mr, 
Horsman’s exposure of the disinge- 
nuous and sophistical declaration of 
its sponsor, when offering the wild 
scheme to the House. But if any 
doubt remained on any mind in refer- 
ence to that point, the renewed dis- 
cussion on the 13th sufficed to dispel 
it. And not the least striking feature 
in the case is, that if we except Lord 
Cranbourne, who spoke last and 
spoke admirably, the bitterest oppo- 
nents of the measure rose from the 
benches on the Ministerial side of the 
House. Mr. Lowe, who opened the 
ball, carried a crowded and breath- 
less assembly along with him. He 
seemed at first to be somewhat 
daunted with the sense of responsi- 
bility ; but as he went on, and the 
House listened with a stillness which 
was positively grand, he warmed to 
his subject — perfect self-possession 
returned. We cannot doubt that 
the speech will be published in a sep- 
arate form, and circulated and read 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. Thousands will thus have 
an opportunity of lingering in detail 
over the classic wit as well as the 
sound reasoning which pervades it. 
We should only mar their enjoy- 
ment were we to make long quota- 
tions from it here. Could anything 
be better than his manner of deal- 
ing with the insane notion that, if 
you want integrity and honesty 
of purpose, you must look for 
these qualities.in the class whom 
the Government propose to enfran- 
chise ? 
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“T have had peculiar opportunities of 
knowing some of the constituencies in this 
country: and I ask, if you want venality, 
ignorance, drunkenness, and the means of 
intimidation ; if you want impulsive, un- 


reflecting, violent people, where would 


you go to look for them—to the top or 
the bottom ? It is ridiculous to blink the 
fact that since the Reform Act the great 
corruption has been among the voters be- 
tween £20 and £10 rental—the £10 lodg- 
ing-house and beer-house keepers. But it 
is said, ‘only give the franchise to the 
artisan, and then see the difference.’ This 
puts me in mind of the argument of the 
ancients, who, having observed that it 
was very cold in front of the north wind, 
fancied it must be very warm if they could 
only get on the other side of it (laughter) ; 
and therefore they imagined that the 
blessed land inhabited by the Hyperbo- 
reans was perfectly warm because it was 
beyond the north wind. (Laughter.) So 
some hon. gentlemen seemed to think 
with respect to the £10 franchise, declar- 
ing that if they could only get a little be- 
low it they would discover a perfectly 
virtuous standard.” 


Into the merits or demerits of the 
Bill itself, it is not our intention in 
the present article to inquire much 
at. length. The most strenuous of 
its supporters, not omitting Mr. 
Bright himself, acknowledge that 
it can be regarded only as a frag- 
mentary measure. Wiser and better 
men are convinced that, fragmentary 
as it is, it would, if passed into 
law, unsettle everything, settle no- 
thing. The introduction into coun- 
ties of a new constituency, consist- 
ing of £14 occupants, lease-holders 
from parliamentary boroughs, and 
savings-bank depositors, would not 
only swell the number of electors 
to an extent beyond all possible 
compass, but it would entirely 
swamp the voters now in existence, 
and take all influence out of the 
hands of the agricultural interests, 
properly so considered. - In the 
boroughs the admission of £7 
householders, and lodgers paying 
four shilling a-week and upwards 
for their apartments, would add 
prodigiously to the lowest class of 
voters in places where they are 
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already numerous, without extend- 
ing to any perceptible or satisfac- 
tory degree the franchise where 
some addition to the franchise is 
really wanted. “The aggregate 
effect of the measure,” says the 
‘Pall Mall Gazette, “if it should 
become law, may be summed up 
thus; in the towns it will be de- 
cidedly democratic, and in the 
counties as decidedly anti-aristo- 
cratic.” Now, the policy may or 
may not be sound which in an old 
historical monarchy like this aims 
at throwing all political influence 
into the hands of the democracy. 
But if it be, let the promoters of 
the change come forward like men 
and avow their intentions, not quib- 
ble and palter with a point on which 
there ought to be no misunderstand- 
ing, no double-dealing in argument, 
no reserve of judgment, no saying 
one thing and meaning another. Mr. 
Gladstone is not afraid of the work- 
ing man! Neither are we. In his own 
sphere, and employed about his own 
business, the working man deserves 
and commands our unqualified re- 
spect. Nay, more; we are just. as 
anxious as Mr. Gladstone can be 
that the working man should pos- 
sess his own share in the political 
influence of the country ; and we 
are heartily glad to find that, by 
their own industry and good con- 
duct, so large a proportion of work- 
ing men are winning their way to 
the suffrage both in town and coun- 
try. But, for their‘ sakes as well as 
for our own, we object to give them 
a monopoly of the representation, 
or, which would amount virtually 
to the same thing, to enfranchise 
so many of them as to render them 
masters of the situation even in a 
majority of the boroughs. For 
there are such things as trades’ 
unions, of which the tyranny is 
irresistible ; and there are working 
men apart from these unions—too 
many, we regret to say—who seek 
as yet no higher enjoyment than 
can be found in excess of eating 
and drinking, and in sheer idle- 
ness. We do not speak, of course, 
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of the superior order of mechanics 
and working men, among whom 
there is a great deal more of intel- 
ligence, and at least as much of 
thrift, as among the small shop- 
keeper and beer-house class. But 
these, as the late returns show, are 
already in possession of the fran- 
chise ; and it would be doing them 
small service, as well as paying 
them a wretched compliment, were 
we, on the pretence of doing justice 
to their order, to place on a level 
with them, by Act of Parliament, 
crowds of persons who have never 
so much as tried to earn for them- 
selves a good name, or to rise to 
that political status which better 
men have achieved. Indeed, we 
may go farther: the moment you 
lower the franchise, so as to confer 
it upon men who will not deny 
themselves a little, and work hard 
with a view to attain it, you de- 
clare the franchise to be not a trust 
but a right. Mr. Laing put that 
point admirably in his speech on 
the first night of the debate :— 


“ Once admit the franchise to be a right, 
and limit it as you might, it landed you 
in universal suffrage (loud cheers), sub- 
ject only to limitations, such as those of 
pauperism, crime, and similar distinctions. 
But hold it to be a trust, and then it fol- 
lowed that it was a trust to be exercised 
by that portion of the community which 
had reached a certain standing and ac- 
quired a certain stake in the country, and 
whose ability to act upon solid sense and 
reflection rather than from inconsiderate 
impulse might be presumed upon. Now, 
the £10 franchise drew that line in a gen- 
eral way very clearly and very distinctly. 
Taking the number of houses inhabited 
by male occupiers, they would be found to 
be about 1,300,000 in number. 650,000 
persons were entitled to the £10 fran- 
chise, so that, taken broadly, it might 
be said that the upper half of the inhabi- 
ted houses conferred the franchise, and 
its owners held it as trustees for the 
remainder. But once descend materially 
below the £10 level—go down to £7, as 
proposed by the Government measure— 
and on what principle could they rely to 
meet the demand which would at once be 
raised that they should go down to £6 ?” 
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“It would be a matter of notoriety to 
any member of the House, that if in the 
ordinary run of small boroughs the fran- 
chise were lowered, the expense of the 
election would be increased. (Opposition 
cheers.) Then the moral aspect of the 
question must be considered. One great 
object of lowering the franchise was to 
hold out to the working classes a motive 
for good conduct and provident habits, 
It was evident that the present working- 
class £10 house-holders were superior 
men of their class. But if the franchise 
were lowered, others of not so high a 
character would be admitted to the privi- 
lege. (Hear, hear.) Some of the fancy 
franchises, if made large enough, would 
admit a number of the working classes, 
which would be an unmixed good. What 
could produce a more excellent moral ef- 
fect than the savings-bank franchise, if it 
were low enough? And why should not 
the franchise be extended to other classes 
of, property? Why should not the man 
who possessed £30 or £40 of ‘realised 
property of any sort in a bank or any 
other form not have a vote? Why should 
not the man who has bought a house of 
his own of the value of £6 a-year not have 
a vote, while his neighbour who only rent- 
ed a house at £7 was so privileged? If the 
moral elevation of the working classes 
were aimed at, the household franchise 
should not be lowered indiscriminately ; it 
should be kept at a high standard, and the 
franchise should be otherwise extended by 
plans based upon intelligence and provi- 
dence. (Hear, hear.) He had thought it 
advisable to express the opinions he had, 
because he believed they were held by 
many of the moderate Liberal party (hear, 
hear); and he felt bound to express his 
deep disappointment at the Government 
for having resolved to deal with the mat- 
ter piecemeal (hear), and not by one com- 
prehensive measure. He was of opinion 
that, in bringing forward a measure of 
such grave importance as the one under 
consideration, which proposed to disturb 
a settlement that had lasted so long and 
worked so well (near), more deliberation 
was needed, and more grounds should have 
been shown than were shown by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in support of it.” 


These points are admirably put, 
and they will tell with fourfold 
weight upon all who are either 
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old enough themselves to remem- 
ber the tone of the debates in 1831 
and 1882, or will take the trouble 
to turn up their ‘ Hansards,’ and 
read what was urged by the leading 
reformers of that day. No states- 
man worthy of the name hinted 
thirty years ago at the inherent 
rights of citizens, or spoke “of the 
onus of proving disqualification 
as laid upon such as objected to 
admit every British-born subject 
of full age to the exercise of the 
franchise.” On the contrary, their 
language was, that the line drawn 
by themselves was the right line 
—that it renewed the constitution, 
which, through time and abuse, 
had been decayed—that experience 
had shown how incompatible with 
poverty and idle habits was the 
proper discharge of. the electoral 
trust-—and that therefore the old 
freemen and potwallopers could not 
be allowed to cumber the electoral 
roll after the existing generation 
should have died out. Hear Lord 
John Russell himself describing in 
his great Reform speech—the speech 
which introduced the measure of 
1831 to the notice of Parliament— 
a scene which he declared to be 
of everyday occurrence. He is the 
imaginary guide of an imaginary 
foreigner, who has visited England 
at the time of a general election; 
and he says:— ‘Suppose him, 
after all—for I will not disguise 
any part of the case—suppose him 
to ask for a specimen of popular 
election, and to be carried for that 
purpose to Liverpool, his surprise 
would be turned into disgust at 
the gross venality and corruption 
which he would find to pervade 
that election.” 

Again, the same Lord John, in 
the same memorable speech, refers 
especially to the ten-pound fran- 
chise as something more than a 
mere boon to the individual re- 
ceiving it:—‘I think the measure 
will produce a further benefit to 
the people by the great incitement 
which it will occasion to orderly 
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and good conduct: for when a man 
finds that, by industrious exertion 
and by punctuality, he will entitle 
himself to a place in the list of 
voters, he will have an additional 
motive to improve his circumstan- 
ces, and to preserve his charac- 
ter among his neighbours.” Can 
Lord Russell have forgotten all 
this, or the chain of thought which 
led up to so reasonable a conclu- 
sion—in the face, too, of the evi- 
dence which his recent researches 
supply, that he had by no means 
overstated his case when pointing 
to the future ? ‘ 

Hear next a statesman, an orator, 
and a historian, of whom the whole 
liberal party, and especially the 
Whig section of it, have just reason 
to be proud. Lord Macaulay, then 
Mr. Macaulay, was so delighted with 
the proposed arrangement, that, 
much to the disgust of orator Hunt, 
the John Bright of his day, he burst 
out into the following piece of 
rhetorical declamation :— 


“ For the sake of the labouring classes 
themselves, for the whole of society, I 
hold it to be clearly expedient that, in a 
country like this, the right of suffrage 
should depend on a pecuniary qualifica- 
tion. I support this measure as a mea- 
sure of Reform, but support it still more 
as a measure of Conservatism. That we 
may exclude those whom it is necessary 
to exclude, we must admit those whom 
it may be safe to admit. Such, finally, 
is the struggle which the middle classes 
of society in England are maintainin 
against our aristocracy, the principle o: 
which is to invest one hundred drunken 
potwallopers in one place, or the owner 
of a ruined tenement in another, with 
powers which are withheld from cities 
renowned to the ends of the earth for 
the marvels of their wealth and of their 
industry.” 

Lord Morpeth, afterwards the Earl 
of Carlisle, spoke in terms equally co- 
gent of the measure: “It placed the 
elective franchise within the reach, not 
only of the man of property, but of the 
man of common industry ; and it en- 
abled a man to enter that house with- 
out the smile of a patron, or the favour 
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of a corporation.” More explicit, if 
possible, was Mr. John Cam Hob- 
house, now Lord Broughton, still, we 
believe, a consistent member of the 
Liberal party :— 

“By the bill of the noble Lord 
the elective franchise will be thrown 
into the hands of people of a cer- 
tain degree of property, and of 
those who: had the greatest hold 
upon the higher classes, and the 
most influence over the lower; and 
if these ought not to possess the 
franchise, he did not know what 
class was worthy of it.” Then, 
jeering the Opposition, he went on 
to say: “they had evinced such 
ability in support of what was odious, 
and such courage in defence of 
what was weak and contemptible, 
that he could not help thinking they 
would be found hereafter among 
those whom a free constituency 
would choose for the advocacy of 
their rights... . The honourable 
member for Newark had said that 
the noble Lord’s plan would hot sat- 
isfy the people; but he begged to 
say he knew as much of the senti- 
ments of the community on this sub- 
ject as the honourable member pos- 
sibly could; and he boldly asserted, 
speaking from that knowledge, and 
upon the communications which 
had already reached him from vari- 
ous quarters, that the people gene- 
rally would, and, he might. add, 
ought to be satisfied with the mea- 
sure.” As to Lord Palmerston, 
‘“the great merit of the Bill, in his 
opinion, was, that it altered the 
‘distribution of political power, and 
restored the constitution by plac- 
ing the middle classes in that situa- 
tion to which they were entitled, 
and which was most likely to prove 
advantageous to themselves and to 
the community.” 

To the same purport, though even 
more clearly expressed, was the 
opinion of Mr. Gaston, a gentleman 
of. considerable repute among the 
Liberals thirty years ago, though 
now, we daresay, scarcely remem- 
bered, certainly never mentioned, 


by his party: “The great merit of 
the plan now proposed was, that it 
brought the exercise of the elective 
franchise within the easy reach of 
every industrious man. It was 
upon this view of the subject that 
he solemnly declared that, if the 
present measure passed without any 
considerable amendment, should 
any future measure of Reform be 
proposed, from whatsoever cause, 
or whatever was its nature, he for 
one would be found among its op- 
ponents.” ’ 
vw After this, it is scarcely worth 
while to quote the Lord Advocate 
of that day, nor, perhaps, should 
we refer to his judgment were it 
that of a man less distinguished in 
every respect than the late Lord 
Jeffrey. 
about the matter: “I have no dis- 
trust of this £10 qualification, nor, 
indeed, am I able to imagine by 
what process of reasoning a contrary 
conclusion has been formed. Had 
the Bill done the reverse, and pro- 
posed to reduce the qualification, 
there might have been some reason 
in the objection. For,” he con- 
tinued after a while, ‘the discon- 
tented in this country are divided 
into two classes—those who, like 
the ten-pounders, fret because 
they are excluded from the consti- 
tution; those who, having no such 
stake in the country, desire the 
overthrow of all its institutions. 
I will listen to the prayer of the 
former; I will never capitulate to 
the latter.” 

With all these high Liberal au- 
thorities to refer to, the question 
which naturally suggests itself is, 
What events have occurred to pro- 
duce such a marvellous change of 
opinion in the great Liberal party, 
and especially in the Whig portion 
of it? Has the constitution of 1832 
disappointed its authors? Are we 
poorer, feebler, less educated, less 
contented as a nation, than we were? 
Has population diminished? Have 
our constituencies died out? Are 
members returned to Parliament by 
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bribery more systematic and gross 
than used to be thirty years ago? 
And if they be, is it by lowering 
the franchise that we are likely to 
remedy the evil? Was Mr. Macau- 
lay a mere babbler when, in 1832, he 
supported Lord John’s second bill 
in terms like these ?—“ Now, sir, if 
I am asked my opinion, I do de- 
clare that this Reform of ours is 
final, but that anything which fell 
short of it would not be final. 
When I say final, I mean that it 
will be final for that space of time 
to which alone we can look forward. 
In the course of a hundred years 
we may chance to have docks as 
extensive as those of Liverpool in 
‘ the Hebrides, and a manufacturing 
town as large as Manchester in the 
county of Galway. For a country 
so altered and improved in its con- 
dition we cannot pretend to legis- 
late. In the only way, therefore, 
in which a public man ought to use 
the word final, I use it; and thus 
I declare the Reform Bill will be 
final.” 

We will not do the party or their 
leaders the injustice to believe that 
they hold Lord Macaulay, Lord Jef- 
frey, or the Lord John Russell of 
1831, as mere babblers. There 
must, then, be some cogent reasons 
which force upon them such an 
extraordinary change of opinion, 
and constrain them to regard in 
1866 as obsolete, if not positively 
noxious, an ‘arrangement which, 
in 1832, they accepted as perfect. 
What are these reasons? Let us see. 

We must begin by pointing out 
that none of the contingencies have 
occurred behind which Lord Macau- 
lay sheltered himself when assent- 
ing to some possible modification in 
the future of the measure, which 
he lauded and _ supported, being 
present. : 

Lord Macaulay looked forward 
to some remote period when pop- 
ulation and industry might change 
their seats again, as they had changed 
them before. And in the event of 
such change occurring, he was pre- 
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pared to anticipate a transfer of the 
electoral privileges from boroughs 
worn out to new boroughs rich and 
flourishing. In other words, Mr. 
Macaulay looked forward in 1832 
to that possible redistribution of 
seats which the Government of 
1866 has not attempted in its mea- 
sure of reform, and which it will 
probably never find an opportunity 
of attempting, whatever the fate of 
the present Bill may be. But toa 
scheme for the mere extension of 
the suffrage, by abandoning the line 
which had been deliberately taken 
thirty years ago—to a scheme for 
capitulating to the very class to 
which the Lord Advocate of his 
day emphatically declared that he 
would never capitulate—to a device 
so poor, so dangerous, so entirely 
unstatesmanlike, as this which Mr. 
Gladstone has reluctantly propos- 
ed,—neither Mr. Macaulay nor any 
other of the leaders of the party, 
thirty years ago, looked forward for 
a moment. They anticipated, on 
the contrary, a sure though gra- 
dual accession to the constituency, 
through the operation of causes 
which they clearly defined. And 
they went to their rest satisfied 
that they had left no other care to 
their successors than that of shift- 
ing the political influences, not 
rashly, but deliberately, in pro- 
portion as the tide of population 
and of industry set out of one 
quarter of the empire into an- 
other. Observe how entirely those 
anticipations have been realised 
which counted upon a spontaneous 
growth in’ the constituency ; and 
how far as yet from making its ap- 
pearance is the contingency which 
alone they treated as justifying 
farther change. Has the constitu- 
tion of 1832, then, disappointed its 
authors ? Perhaps so. The constitu- 
tion of 1832 has certainly not given 
to the noble house of Bedford that 
continued monopoly of place and 
power which Lord Russell holds to 
be its right. On the contrary, it 
has subjected the pure Whigs to 
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numerous defeats, and forced them 
at last into close alliance with 
statesmen above all others the 
most repulsive to aristocratic pre- 
judice. But though it may have 
disappointed its authors, the nation 
at large seems to be perfectly satis- 
fied with it. It has given the people, 
or is supposed to have given them, 
free-trade, extended commerce, the 
substitution, to a large extent, of 
direct for indirect taxation — the 
abolition of slavery in the colonies— 
perfect religious equality at home 
and abroad. So far from having 
become as a nation poorer, feebler, 
less educated, less contented, our 
advances in wealth, strength, intel- 
lectuality, and contentment were 
never so marvellous as within the 
last fourteen years. When were 
workingmen in the receipt of such 
wages as they receive now? When 
was our power, if the Government 
only knew how to use it, so capable 
of resisting aggression from abroad ? 
Was there ever a period in our 
history at which education was so 
widely diffused, or when so little 
was said or done, out of Ireland, to 
show that the people were dissatis- 
tied with their condition? Not all 
the pumping which the Govern- 
ment could apply has succeeded in 
getting up an agitation in favour 
of their own Bill. And as to trade 
riots, conspiracies, secret associa- 
tions, and other evils of the sort, 
where are they? We admit that 
combinations of workmen against 
their employers are more frequent 
than they once were. So are strikes, 
so are trades-unions. But these 
habits, while they prove that our 
laws are less stringent than they 
used to be, supply a very strong ar- 


gument against intrusting with a 


preponderance of political influence 
the classes which indulge in them. 
For it is worthy of note, that the 
prime movers in strikes, combina- 
tions, and trades-unions are not 
well-to-do mechanics, living in ten- 
pound houses and exercising the 
franchise, which by their industry 


they have acquired, but emphati- 
cally unskilled labourers, with such 
demagogues at their head as Mr. 
Potter — himself an unskilled la- 
bourer, and a very clever, as well 
as a very mischievous, individual 
into the bargain. As to popula- 
tion, the latest census. shows that 
it has increased enormously since 
the Bill of 1832 became law, and is 
still increasing; while a comparison 
between the bribery which prevails 
at elections now with what is al- 
ledged to have been of everyday oc- 
currence under the old constitution, 
would either not justify reformers 
in the line of action which they are 
pursuing, or would cover them with 
disgrace, by showing how entirely 
their own predictions had been fal- 
sified. One reason, therefore, and 
only one, remains to be alleged for 
this attempt on the part of Lord 
Russell and his party to undo their 
own handiwork. They believed, 
when the agitation began, that the 
growth of the constituency had 
not kept pace with the growth of 
population. They were persuaded 
that their measure, excellent as in 
1832 it had been, was now defec- 
tive, and that a large class of per- 
sons had arisen since 1832, whom, 
if they had been in existence when 
the Bill became law, the law would 
have undoubtedly included in the 
constituency. And for fourteen years 
they have been agitating in favour 
of a new Reform Bill, ostensibly 
for the purpose of righting this as- 
sumed wrong. But does the wrong 
exist? Lord Russell has affirmed 
that it does, and Mr. Gladstone, 
though for obvious reasons in a less 
peremptory tone, repeats the asser- 
tion. The former in the preface to 
the latest edition of his work on 
the ‘English Constitution,’ rashly 
made use of the following expres- 
sions :— 


“ For my part, I should be glad to see 
the sound morals and clear intelligence 
of the working classes more fully repre- 
sented. They are kept out of the fran- 
chise, which Ministers of the Crown have 
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repeatedly asked for them, partly by the 
jealousy of the present holders of the 
suffrage, and partly by a vague fear that, 
hy their greater numbers, they will swal- 
low up all other classes. Both those 
obstacles may be removed by a judicious 
modification of the proposed suffrage.” 


The latter, with his own statistics 
open before him, repeated the same 
sentiments, though with considerable 
hesitation of manner :— 


“The result is, that of the total con- 
stituency, 282,000, the proportion be- 
longing to the working class was 87,000, 
or 81 per cent. They are now 26 per 
cent. It is not satisfactory in all points 
to deal with this question as a matter of 
pure statistics ; but then I must say, if 
these statistics prove anything, the fig- 
urés I have’ quoted prove that the work- 
ing class, which ought to have been an 
increasing and growing class, has borne 
a diminishing proportion, and conse- 
quently that the time has arrived when 
something ought to be done to increase 
their share in the elective franchise.” 


Now, we mean nothing disre- 
spectful either to Lord Russell or 
Mr. Gladstone when we say that 
both are wrong,—Lord Russell, 
doubtless, erring through lack of 
knowledge—Mr. Gladstone wilfully 
shutting his eyes to facts that 
stared him in the face. Mr. Laing, 
happy in every portion of his great 
speech, was nowhere more happy 
than in his exposure of this 
sophism :— 


“What did these remarkable returns 
disclose to them? They showed that 
in bringing forward the Bill of 1860 the 
Government based it on a calculation 
which was erroneous to an extent of 
very nearly 300 per cent. (Hear, hear.) 
They based their Bill on ‘the calculation 
that the total number of the working 
classes included in the enfranchised 
class was under 50,000, and that these 
were almost entirely freemen, old scot 
and lot voters; but the fact now dis- 
closed was that there were 136,000, of 
whom no less than 108,000 were £10 
householders, of which class the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in 1860 said 
only single voters would be found here 


and there. Was not that a material 
element in judging of the pledges which 
public men had given on a question 
of this sort? (Hear, hear.) Surely 
the reopening of so great a settlement 
as that of 1832—one of the very gravest - 
questions, affecting the interests and 
future history of the country—ought to 
be made, to say the least, on something 
approaching to accuracy.” 


The reopening of the settlement 
of 1832, on such grounds and in 
such a fashion, has already covered 
the authors of the act with deserved 
odium. Theirown newspapers write 
them down. The ‘Times’ has de- 
serted them; the ‘ Morning Post’ 
is unfriendly ; the ‘Pall Mall Ga- 
zette’ demonstrates that they are 
aiming at nothing short of a peace- 
ful revolution; the ‘Saturday Re- 
view,’ less statistical, but as argu- 
mentative as it is sarcastic, cuts 
them to pieces, while it seems to 
defend. 


“Mr, Gladstone’s proposal was to add 
such a number of working men to the 
borough constituency as would raise 
their present proportion of 26 per cent 
to upwards of 47 per cent. It would 
increase, that is, their influence on elec- 
tions by more than 21 per cent. Now, 
how will this operate? Mr. Gladstone’s 
intention, as he explained it, was that 
the working classes should have a very 
large, but not a preponderating, share 
in the choice of borough members—that 
they should not be a majority, but a 
very powerful minority in the constitu- 
encies. The afect of his measure will 
be, as we shall now proceed to show, to 
give those classes at once an absolute 
majority—the potential command, that 
is, of the representation—in a great 
many boroughs, and the certainty that 
in a few years they will reach this posi- 
tion in nearly all. For the moment we 
offer no opinion as to the advisability of 
such a scheme; that point we will deal 
with hereafter. We merely wish to show 
that the scheme will work this change. 

“ Twenty-one per cent is to be added to 
the present proportion of the constitu- 
ency consisting of working men. There- 
fore, in all those boroughs where the 
working men have already thirty per 
cent and upwards, this addition will at 
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once place them in a majority. (We 
are now considering the matter in the 
aggregate, we will consider special towns 
and cities afterwards.) Now which, and 
how many, are in this position? There 
are fifty-three, of which thirty are bor- 
oughs with freemen, and twenty-three 
without. 

“The following table shows the facts 
bearing on the matter in a clear form. 
The asterisks denote the boroughs where 
there exist freemen or scot and lot 
voters :— 


TOWNS IN WHICH THE WoRKING CLASSES FORM OF 
THE ENTIRE CONSTITUENCY, 











From % to 25 per cent. 
Banbury .. . 20\*Shaftesbury . . 22 
Bolton .. . . 21} Shoreham ... 23 
Horsham. 21| South Shields . . 23 
Launceston 21| Stamford . . 24 
Lymington . 21; Tower Hamiets 23 
*New - Castle-upon- |*Warwick . . 24 
Tyne . . . . 28) Whitehaven 21 
*Peterborough . 22| Wigan .. 23 
*Pontefract . 23; Winchester . 23 
*Preston . 22: Wycombe 21 

From 25 to 80 per cent. 
*Arundel . - | Reading. ... @ 
*Derby . . . . 28| Sheffield. . . . 26 
Droitwich mes. we 
*Gloucester . - 26)*Tamworth . . . 27 
*Grantham .. . 26)*Taunton. . .. 28 
*Hereford ° 26 Tavistock . . . 28 
*Lewes . . . . 27) Tewkesbury .. 26 
Manchester 27\*Wenlock . .. 27% 
Portsmouth . 27; Wolverhampton . 25 

From 30 to 40 per cent. 

*Bristol . . . . 35; Marlborough . . 3 
*Canterbury . . 82|\*Monmouth. . . 39 
Cheltenham 85|*Morpeth. . . . 38 
*Colchester . 39|\*Newark . . . . 39 
*Cricklade ee Newport. . . . 34 
*Dover .... 36| Northallerton. . 31 
*Durham . o « SO PNORWION... . «.8 
*Grimsby 81\*Nottingham . . 39 
Guildford 34\*Penryn ... . 84 
Harwich . 32\*Rochester . . . 37 
*Hertford 84| Salford . . . . 38 
*Honiton. . . . 837\*Shrewsbury . . 32 
*Hythe .. . . 33) Weymouth. . . 39 
Lambeth .. . 34) Windsor. ... 33 
*Leicester . . .° 39\*Worcester . . . 387 
*Lichfield ... SOj*York -.... 8 
From 40 to 5@ per cent. 
Birkenhead 45,*Maidstone . . . 44 
Chatham . . . 46/*Northampton . . 48 
*Chester. . . . 43/*Oxford . ... 48 
Devonport . . . 49) Reigate... . 42 
Hastings . . . 43) Scarborough . . 41 
*Lancaster 45) Southwark . . . 47 
*Lincoln. . . . 45\ Westbury .. . 47 
50 per cent and upwards. 
*Coventry 69 * Newcastle - under - 


Greenwich . . ; jt. 
*St.Ives . . . . 51) Southampton . . 50 
*Maldon . , . . S5)*Stafford. ... 57 


“ But the fifty-three boroughs named 
by no means exhaust the whole list of 


those in which the bill will place the work 
ing classes in a majority. The existing 
franchise in boroughs has shown a most 
remarkable and unexpected faculty of 
self-extension, partly owing to the rise in 
the value of money consequent upon the 
influx of gold, partly in consequence of 
the augmentation of wealth, extensive 
emigration, advance of wages, and rise of 
rents. In fact, a £9 house, or perhaps 
an £8 house, in 1832, has beeome a £10 
house in 1866. The precise ratio in which 
the £10 householders have increased since 
1832, the volume of statistics does not 
give us the means of ascertaining. If all 
the freemen and potwallopers were ten- 
pounders, the increase would be 102 per 
cent. If none of them were, it would be 
170 percent, It is certain that the truth 
lies between these two extremes. We 
may assume the rate to be 140 per cent. 
If so, while the borough population has 
increased at the rate of 80 per cent, the 
borough constituency of householders has 
increased 140 per cent, or nearly twice as 
fast—as 7 to 4,in fact. It is also, as 
Mr. Lowe pointed out, most probable 
that nearly all this increase has taken 
place within the last twenty or twenty- 
five years. It is, moreover, nearly cer- 
tain that the increase has been faster 
among the lower class of householders, 
and that it will be greater in those 
classes whose rent lies between £7 and 
£10 than in those of a higher value. 
All these things considered, we may 
feel confident that no one will conceive 
we are making any but a most moderate 
estimate if we assume that after £7 
householders are enfranchised the pro- 
portion of working classes on the regis- 
ter will increase at the rate of, say, one- 
half per cent per annum, (It will pro- 
bably increase much more rapidly.) 
Now, as our table shows, there are 
eighteen boroughs—half of them with- 
out freemen—where the present pro- 
portion is between 25 and 30 per cent 
and averages 27 per cent: In six years, 
therefore, all these eighteen boroughs 
will be added to the fifty-three already 
mentioned in which the working classes 
will constitute a majority of the total 
constituency ; that is to say, if this 
Parliament should be as long-lived as 
its predecessor, the next general elec- 
tion will find the working classes poten- 
tially in command of the representation 
of seventy-one boroughs out of a total 
of 200—those seventy-one boroughs 
returning about 130 members.” 
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To this calculation, fairly worked 
out as far as it goes, the ‘Times’ 
adds another, from which it ap- 
pears that the Ministerial Bill, if 
passed into law, will at once give 
to the working, men a majority of 
the returns for the English bor- 
oughs, and make them masters, in 
the course of a few years, of two- 
thirds at least of the borough repre- 
sentation. But this is notall. Mr. 
Gladstone, it will be recollected, 
made an attempt to cajole the House 
by merely hinting at a possible re- 
distribution of seats some sessions 
hence, before legislating for which, 
the present Parliament, as he assured 
them, would be perfectly safe to 
sit and carry on its duties as if no 
such avalanche were coming. It 
is not worth any sane man’s while 
gravely to refute such a statement. 
Would the newly-created constitu- 
encies be content to have laws 
passed by gentlemen whom they 
never sent to represent them in 
Parliament? And if they were, 
would they tolerate the idea that a 
moribund Parliament like the pre- 
sent should take it upon itself to 
say what places shall and what 
shall not return members _ to 
Parliament for the future? The 
‘Saturday Review’ has put this 
point so very clearly that we can- 
not refuse ourselves the satisfaction 
of quoting what it says :— 


“Tt is idle to think that the present 
Parliament, if it passed Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bill, would have any control over the 
redistribution of seats. It could not 
pass a Bill for this purpose before the 
new voters were on the register; and 
as the Government could then appeal 
to the enlarged constituencies, the Op- 
position would have no alternative but 
to permit the appeal, or take the re- 
distribution the Government chose to 
prescribe ; and a Parliament, when the 
Opposition is paralysed in this way, 
has lost all control over affairs. That 
a redistribution of seats must follow an 
extension of the franchise is too obvious 
to need proof, for enormous constitu- 
encies of thousands on thousands will 
not allow themselves to be perpetually 


thwarted by what Mr. Bright calls vil- 
lages in the west of England. Practi- 
cally, therefore, the proposal of the 
Government comes to this, that the pre- 
sent Parliament shall extend the fran- 
chise and that another Parliament, 
elected by a different set of voters, shall 
decide whether the principle on which 
the present Parliament acts is to be 
maintained. No Government ever ask- 
ed a Parliament for a greater concession, 
and both their party and the country 
may justly complain of the conduct of 
the Government in making such a de- 
mand on Parliament. The Bill has evi- 
dently been brought forward, not be- 
cause the Government had arrived at a 
complete and mature conclusion, but in 
order that the Cabinet might seem to be 
doing something, and that Lord Russell 
might appear once more in his well- 
known character of the Father of Re- 
form. This was a great mistake. Any- 
thing would have been better than hur- 
rying on the introduction of an incom- 
plete, one-sided, ill-considered measure 
which was sure to embitter the discus- 
sion of Reform, and could not possibly 
settle the question.” 


So much for this wretched Bill, 
and the miserable influence under 
which it has been forced upon the 
Government and the House of Com- 
mons. The measure, as it is now 
before the country, has not one 
quality of statesmanship, or moder- 
ation, or common sense to recom- 
mend it. Based upon the merest 
fallacy that ever gained credence 
by being often repeated, its sole 
object is to secure to a Ministry — 
the weakest within living memory 
—a little longer lease of power. 
That it can effect this object, no 
human being supposes. If Minis- 
ters carry it, as they now assert that 
they are determined to do, to a 
second reading, it is just possible 
that, by the help of the pledges last 
given, they may pass their Bill 
through that stage by a very small 
majority. Our own impression is 
that they will not pass it —— 
that stage: that the Bill will be 
thrown out, as it deserves to 
be, and the Government with it. 
For Lord Grosvenor represents a 
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strong body of moderate men, who, 
though they be Whigs, are Whigs 
of the old school, and prefer their 
country and its great institutions 
to any party triumph. But grant- 
ing it to reach Committee, what 
then? The very first clauses will 
be resisted, and the whole form of 
the scheme so changed, that they 
who proposed will be unable to re- 
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cognise their own bantling. Tena- 
cious as they are of office, neither 
Lord Russell nor Mr. Gladstone 
could bear that. The former will 
certainly take his final leave of the 
Queen’s service; what the latter 
may do is scarcely so self-evident. 
In any case, the middle of the 
month will probably bring us a 
change of Government. 





